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CHAPTER I. 
GOOD ACCOMMODATIONS. 


HE exploiter of dancing geese 

crossed Mr. Chang’s path by 

accident. There was no pre- 

staging in the affair. Nor 
was it his own choosing that he trudged 
the particular road in the Lost Moun- 
tains of West Virginia that led him 
to the yellow man. It wound falter- 
ingly through the valley like the tracing 
of a nervous giant finger. There were 
better roads, and he would have taken 
one of them had it not been necessary 
to make a quick get-away from an 
angry mob. Chance led him into the 
adventure, but from then on he was up 
against loaded dice. 

The goose man was an ideal char- 
acter to serve as Mr. Chang’s foil—un- 
scrupulous, dashing, possessed of a pow- 
erful thirst. In Union Furnace, work- 


ing a street carnival, he had pitched 
his tent, erected a ballyhoo stand and 
gorgeous cloth streamers, with the re- 
sult that the populace fought for place 
at two bits a head to gain entrance and 
observe the dancing geese. 

The geese really danced, too; that 
part of the sideshow was without the 
pale of fakery. Had the gas pressure 
not come on, the crowd would never 
have suspected that the geese danced 
on the sheet-iron platform because there 
was a fire going underneath. When the 
flames spread out and burned off the 
canvas draping, the oil-men spectators 
became most unreasonable. Up to that 
point they had attributed the nimble, 
terpsichorean leapings of the feathered 
entertainers to “my twenty years of pa- 
tient training.” 

Instantly it was realized that this 
was an ordinary trained animal act— 
based on kindness and a red-hot iron, 
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A lynching was prevented only by the 
fact that the exhibitor had long legs, 
good wind and shrewdness enough to 
dart under the canvas and make for 
open country as soon as the fire started. 
After running two miles he slowed 
down and ruefully caressed the black 
bruise on his back where the pitcher 
of the local baseball nine had caught 
him with a rock. Then he tramped 
on into the mountains, wondering 
where the uncharted course would lead 
him. 

A frosty autumn night lay ahead; 
in its declining twilight the goose man 
entered the boom oil town, Bobcat City. 
Powdered with dust from his long, re- 
luctant tramp, he dragged through the 
boisterous street crowds with the droop 
of a baffled, exhausted hound. Pos- 
sessing daintily manicured nails, num- 
ber-five shoes and a silk hat, he at- 
tracted much attention. From off in 
the distance came the crisp creaking 
of pull rods, thundering rumble of der- 
rick engines and bull wheels, and the 
bell-like clang of steel drilling bits be- 
ing sledged by tool dressers. 

The goose man slackened his pace. 
His green eyes darted about and rested 
on a flannel-shirted party with a de- 
cidedly red nose. Unobserved he made 
his approach, sniffed to ascertain the 
loiterer’s breath, then spoke politely in 
coaxing, humble tones: 

“Friend, you look like a regular fel- 
low. Being a stranger in a dry town, 
I make bold to question you as to 
where a man can wet his whistle. I’m 
as dry as a covered bridge.” 

Flannel Shirt nodded fraternally and 
bestowed a knowing smile. 

“T’ve been there myself!” he declared 
with feeling. “Go right down this alley 
to the waterworks and get ahold of 
the engineer. He’ll let you step on the 
third rail.” 

The engineer—a wizened old man 
with horn-rim spectacles and a solemn 
resignation that reflected the impor- 


tance of his mission in life—proved 
highly obliging. He led the goose man 
into an underground room, unlocked 
a plank door, rummaged in the dark, 
and backed out bearing a quart bottle. 
This bottle he stood on a rickety table; 
beside it he placed two whisky glasses. 

“Will you have one on me?” the 
goose man invited, motioning his head 
toward the second glass. 

“Nope,” refused the water expert. 
“Thanks, just the same; both glasses 
are for you. I sell you two drinks and 
you sell me one back.” 

““What’s the idea?” 

“If you squeal then I have you. 
You’ve sold liquor just as much as I 
have.” 

“Marvelous!” breathed the 
man, carrying out instructions. 

“Oh, it works!” admitted the engi- 
neer quietly. “A Federal booze-hound 
was down here a few months back, try- 
ing to get the goods on me. I put him 
through the same trick. When they 
got me in court I swore out a counter- 
warrant for his arrest on a charge of 
bootlegging. The judge had to nolle 
my case to keep the Federal man from 
going to jail with me.” 

“T see where I’m going to need my 
wits about me,’ commented the goose 
man in wonder. “This town is pro- 
gressive. If you ever turn that brain of 
yours loose on a roulette system wire 
me for backing.” 

He emerged a few minutes later into 
the main street. In a frame hotel with 
a fake third-story front, a tavern 
swarming with noisy, hilarious, transient 
plungers, he plucked a corroded pen 
from its potato-holder, spun the dog- 
eared register, and recorded himself as 
Silver Lemoy, United States A. He 
slapped a crisp new bank note on the 
desk and held his hand over it. 

“How can you fix me up?” 

“Well, podner,” the hemp-haired 
clerk recited indifferently, “folks is 
campin’ out in tents—an’ glad to get 


goose 

















We put twelve to bed on pool 
Right now I got jus’ 


em. 
tables last night. 
one room.” 
Silver Lemoy removed his silk hat, 
scowled at it his revulsion, and blew 
the dust off with one swift movement. 
He shook the long silky hair out of his 


green eyes and replaced the hat. Slen- 
der, anzmic fingers toyed tantalizingly 
at the bank note; again his hand almost 
covered it. 

“What are your rates ?” 

¢ clerk’s hungry eyes lingered on 

the money. 

“Dollar ’n’ a half ’n’ two 

“One room, two prices. 
diff?” 

“Just a 
tions.” 


‘n’ a halt.” 
What’s the 


difference in accommoda- 


“Gimme the two and a half. Don’t 
suppose you got a valet?” 

“Bobcat City lies in Twilight Valley, 
if that’s what you mean.” 

“Why, certainly, my dear sir!” Sil- 
ver Lemoy grinned. “What else could 
I mean?” 

Six cigarettes later he appeared in 
the lobby, recuperated unto magnifi- 
cence—clothes brushed, patent leathers 
sponged with a damp towel, face pinked 
refreshingly by a once-over shave. 
Charged with pep he capered to the 
desk, stood on one foot, the other tap- 
ping heel and toe as if sand had been 
sprinkled on the floor and he expected 
shortly to be called on for a soft-shoe 
dance. 

‘Say, Moses,” he whispered gleefully 
and with a swing of the head in grati- 
tude, “the accommodations were good.” 

“Keep your mouth shut then,” the 
clerk countered in a low tone. “You 
paid for them.” 

“What'd 
you?” 

“Say the whisky was left in the room 
by mistake, and have you arrested for 
stealing it.’ 

Silver Lemoy chuckled, bit a tooth- 


you do if I informed on 
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pick in two, spat it out briskly and rolled 
a cigarette with amazing swiftness. 


“New one on me,” he declared ad- 
miringly. “Thought I knew all the 
dodges. I tell you, this tavern will 


never have to advertise, ‘under new 
management.’ My friend, your service 
is excellent. The accommodations are 
colossal.” 


CHAPTER ILI. 


MR. CHANG. 
SMALL brown moth fluttered 
onto the hotel register. Silver Le- 


moy scooped it up, held it by the wings 
and thrust its body into the flame of 
the gas cigar lighter. The brief writh- 
ing of the insect appeared to interest 
him keenly. Its body curled up and 
almost vanished. Thoughtfully he con- 
templated the dusty, scorched wings 
between his fingers. 

“IT suppose,” he commented acidly, 
half to himself, “those oil men in Union 
Furnace would call that cruelty. I can’t 
get their viewpoint at all. Who gives a 
damn about a goose? Say, that moth 
didn’t last long, did it? Life goes out 
fast. And you and me—we’re no more 
important than that moth. I was 
thinking of it, coming down through 
the hills. With all the hubbub of men 
swarming around like a lot of ants— 
and most of them dancing all their 
lives on a hot platform, like some geese 
I know of—they don’t affect the earth 
itself no more’n that moth. They cash 
out—and the hills are still there.” 

The clerk’s mind was a perfect blank, 
but he feigned earnest conversation of 
this bubbling, alcoholic philosophizing. 

“Everything’s run by the law of 
chance,” Silver rattled on. “I used to 
be a fatalist, but not any more. That 
moth might have fluttered on right out 
of the window if I hadn’t chanced to 
be here. If anybody’d told me last 
night that I’d be standing in this hotel 
now I’d thought him crazy. Chance 
brought it about, pure chance. Did you 
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read about that electrocution up at Co- 
lumbus? They said the man he shot 
was in a restaurant, waiting for dessert 
and talking about the home garden he 
was going to have next year. In comes 
the fellow they sent to the chair and 
cuts loose with his gun. Seems he shot 
the wrong man, too. It was sure a joke 
on him. The law of chance again. I 
don’t wonder the Chinese are such great 
gamblers.” 

“We got a Chinaman stopping in the 
hotel now,” the clerk gossiped mysteri- 
ously, coming to life. “On the same 
floor as you. I got no use for a yel- 
low man. This one’s named Chang.” 

“T don’t know about that,” coun- 
seled Lemoy doubtfully. “I never knew 
one enough to get his number, but I 
hear they got minds like quicksand. 
It’s been one of the great unrealized 
ambitions of my life to become inti- 
mate with a chink.” 

The clerk grunted. 
my share.” 

“Yes?” drawled Silver languidly, his 
eyes half closed in a dreamy fashion 
as he turned and ran them over the 
bantering oil men about the lobby. “Say, 
what kind of a burg am I in, anyway? 
It looked good coming up the street. 
Lots of money here—eh?” 

“Waal,” drawled the clerk, palming 
his chin and reflecting enviously that Sil- 
ver Lemoy certainly knew how to wear 
a silk hat, “they’s twelve hundred float- 
ers in town, an’ them as ain’t sellin’ 
wuthless ile stocks is peddlin’ real estate. 
All the townspeople an’ even the farm- 
ers fer twenty miles back Clarksburg 
way’ve got rich as chocolate cake on 
royalties. They was a well drilled in 
this afternoon right inside cor-por-a- 
tion limits ’at’s flowin’ twelve hundred 
barrel a day. They’re shootin’ another 
well on the Barnes’ farm to-night, an’ 
it looks likely. That’s why the crowd’s 
all so drunk an’ noisy this evenin’; 
them’s the real-estate men carryin’ on.” 

Silver Lemoy abruptly pattered off 


“You can have 





toward the door. He stood outside in 
the shadows by the entrance, nodding 
with satisfaction as his shifty eyes 
jumped out over the crowd and rested 
on individuals picked out for later sam- 
plings. 

“Suckers!” he muttered cynically. 
“Come-ons, every one of them, even the 
oil men. A natural gambler’s easier to 
hook than a sucker. I'll have to tele- 
graph for some props. There must be 
big fish waiting for the hook out in 
that gang.” 

He stood moodily for several min- 
utes. His cigarette went out. Black 
night had closed in. The air, vibrant 
with distant thunder, was damp and 
depressing. A queer thrill crept slowly 
from his wrists to his neck, a thrill that 
continued on down to his ankles as a 
faint shiver of apprehension, An indi- 
vidual of the cat temperament, he was 
subject to premonitions; the conviction 
now came to him that startling and por- 
tentous events impended. Had _ he 
known what was scheduled to happen 
in the eighteen hours that followed 
swiftly he would have fled down the 
street and on through-the darkness to 
the next town, nor paused though his 
precious silk hat dropped off. 

Gradually the psychic warning passed 
and he became normal. The crowd soon 
got on his nerves. An exuberant char- 
acter, jump, fidgetty, nervous, spon- 
taneous, erupting unexpectedly, and un- 
interruptedly consuming cigarettes, he 
loved the stimulating sensation of a 
multitude in proximity. But there were 
moments when reaction came like an 
explosion, when the personalities of the 
mob seemed to single him out and focus. 
He was like a highstrung teacher on 
guard during high-school examination 
period, who develops headaches from 
intangible contact with a throng of con- 
centrating minds. At such times he 
felt like a suddenly squeezed sponge— 
weak, without substance, irritated and 
obsessed with the desire to be alone. 














Spiritualists would have designated him 
a sensitive. 

He hurried upstairs and started down 
the wanly lighted, deserted corridor to- 
ward his room at the far end. A low 
exclamation escaped him. Twenty feet 
ahead a man was approaching—a short, 
cat-footed individual in leather motor 
coat and cap. He had appeared by 
magic, out of nowhere. Lemoy knew 
that the stranger must have stepped 
from a door, but even Silver’s excep- 
tionally alert eyes had been too slow 
to observe the exit. The man simply 
materialized in the air, after the fash- 
ion of a puff of smoke, and came ahead 
briskly. 

“He doesn’t need to take his goggles 
off,” Lemoy decided with an anticipa- 
tory leap of the heart. “TI call the turn 
on him. That’s Mr. Chang. Nobody 
but a Chinaman could pull that stuff of 
being here without coming.” 

The leather-coated man turned side- 
wise to share the narrow hallway as 
they passed. 

“Hello, chink!” 

The Chinaman nodded courteously. 

“You China boy,’ chanted Lemoy, 
“you stopee this hotelee? You got-um 
roomee ?” 

The Chinaman removed his amberine 
goggles. Two eyes—black furnaces 
with subdued fires in the distance—re- 
garded Lemoy vacantly from an ex- 
pressionless poker face. 

“Georgeous bird of plumage,” he 
suggested with unoffending sarcasm in 
his throaty tones, “if you will endeavor 
to communicate without code I shall be 
delighted to satisfy whatever arouses 
your inquisitiveness.” 

Lemoy gave three bubbling trills of 
laughter, 

“So—so!” he 
cated chink!” 

“More common than you imagine,” 





chuckled. 


assured the Chinese. “This is an age 
of enlightenment. Even in the interior 


of my country Charlie Chaplin movies 
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and jazz records on the talking machine 
are recognized factors. What’s your 
graft?” 

“How’d you get my number?” de- 
manded Lemoy suspiciously. 

“T recognized the brand. In my day 
I was a wild man from Luzon, with a 
wagon show.” 

“Look here!” Silver Lemoy enthused. 
“T didn’t expect to find a wise bird in 
this town. You're the only man since I 
left Pittsburgh that speaks my language. 
Will you come along to my room and 
have a drink?” 

“Better still,” suggested the China- 
man, “you come to my room and have 
a real drink. Your whisky is like wa- 
ter to me. We Chinese have no nerv- 
ous systems in the Occidental sense. 
Ask some doctor that’s tried to make a 
Chino take an anesthetic. Opium af- 
fects me about like a Russian cigarette 
affects you.” 

Silver Lemoy, thrilled by the intui- 
tion that he was in tow by a deeper, 
more mysterious personality, followed 
in silence. The yellow man fumbled in 
the dark of his room, snapped a match 
on a thumb-nail, and lighted an oil lamp. 
From a trunk he produced two bottles 
with Oriental labels slantwise on their 
covering of woven grass. 

“This one,” he announced, “is white- 
rose wine. The other is yellow-bark 
brandy, distilled from wormwood. Bet- 
ter not mix them. I see your nerves 
are rather shot. Try the yellow bark 
—you'll find it liquid fire. Well, here 
goes! My name is Chang.” 

“T’m Lemoy—Silver Lemoy—man 
with the dancing geese.” 

Chang nodded. 

“IT saw you in Sistersville,” he in- 
formed Silver thoughtfully, “but your 
obvious. I didn’t go 


, 


exhibition was 
in. 

“T like you!” Lemoy announced with 
abrupt frankness. “You’re keen. You 
get my bunk. I always wanted to know 
a chink—get their dope on life. But I 
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never before found one that’d admit he 
understood my questions, let alone open 
up and talk. I’d like you for a part- 
ner.” 

Mr. Chang surveyed Silver Lemoy 
through a long silence. His plaster 
face gave no inkling of what was going 
on back in his head. Lemoy had the 
uncomfortable feeling that he was be- 
ing sized up, and grinned sheepishly. 

“The same thought occurred to me,” 
said Mr. Chang slowly. ‘We might do 
business some time.” 

He weighed his guest through an- 
other silence. 

“I feel that I could use you,” said 
Mr. Chang. ‘You would prove. inval- 
uable in the next twenty-four hours. 
I am hard pressed for a reliable com- 
panion. It is unfortunate that I am not 
twins. Mr. Lemoy, I have concluded 
to include you in the stupendous ma- 
neuvers I have scheduled for to-night. 
Chung meng fui goi!” 

“What does that 
drink ?” 

Mr. Chang poured further amberine 
fluid from the bottle. 

“It means ‘good luck’ in Chinese,” he 
explained absently. “It is our symbol 
—like your horseshoe.” 

His jet eyes riveted onto Silver Le- 
moy’s—and held the white man’s gaze 
rigidly. 

“Being able to read you like a book,” 
pursued Mr. Chang, “and searching the 
very cellars of your character, I feel 
safe in informing you that my exten- 
sive acquaintance among police officials 
is entirely professional We _ have 
crossed swords many times—in the 
past.” 

For the first time he let his facial 
mask drop. A shrewd and genial look 
of invitation glowered in the two black 
furnaces that served as Mr. Chang’s 
eyes. Further back in those eyes was 
a hard, cruel something that made Sil- 
ver Lemoy’s inner being flutter in rec- 
ognition. 


mean—another 





“Even myself,’ Lemoy countered 
delicately, “might not find the atmos- 
phere healthy by day in distant parts 
of the country.” 

Mr. Chang sat down and assumed the 
precise attitude of an idol. 

“How big,” he parried, “does eleven 
thousand dollars look to you—for a few 
hours’ work?” 

“Big enough to smother anything 
else.” 

“IT surmised as much,” said Mr. 
Chang in a still lower tone. “That 
would be your share. Observing you 
enter this hotel, I staged our meeting. 
Are you a man of scruples?” 

Silver Lemoy grinned. Dextrously 
he produced an automatic pistol from 
somewhere near the left armpit. He sat 
in silence, contemplating it with 
amused, expectant concentration. 

“Tt will not be necessary to go that 
far,” Mr. Chang promised with satis- 
faction. ‘It is a delicate matter, that 
on which we embark. I will now stroll 
on the street and perfect my campaign, 
Inasmuch as. I shall return shortly, re- 
main here. Make yourself mandarin of 
the place. You will find the yellow- 
bark brandy quite congenial.” 

He shuffled languidly from the room. 
It came over Lemoy, in a premonitory 
fashion, that the closing door marked 
the turning of a new page in his life. 
What lay ahead in the shadow hours 
before dawn, was a matter that excited 
his eager speculation. He realized that 
there was something junglelike, even 
uncannily subtle, about Mr. Chang. 
Also he was a trifle uneasy. Just why, 
he had no idea. 


CHAPTER III. 
LAWYER STARK’S CLIENT. 
UXURIANTLY inhaling a cigarette 
Silver Lemoy continued his loung- 
ing posture in the rocker, one leg over 
the chair arm, his silk hat threateningly 
near a tumble down his forehead. 

















The bottle of yellow-bark brandy 
caught his eye and he brought it over, 
took a swallow and placed it within 
easy reach on the floor matting. 
Straightway electric current flowed 
through his body. It was different than 
any liquor effect he had ever experi- 
enced—completely limited to the nerves 
and producing a purring sensation with- 
out numbness. Mr. Silver Lemoy 
tackled the bottle six times. 

His brain became increasingly alert 
and active. Sounds that previously had 
been minor now roared in his ears, 
The oil lamp took an exceptional bright- 
ness, and undiscovered beauties mate- 
rialized in the room. His better nature 
retreated into the vastness of space, and 
his other, being the dipsomaniac, came 
up out of the subconscious. He was 
now in the condition where he would 
hesitate at nothing, where murder was 
a legal but not a moral crime. New 
angles on the cleverness and desirabil- 
ity of Mr. Chang’s company occurred 
to him with such amazing swiftness that 
one flashy impression failed to last 
through the next. 

The door leading into the corridor 
was in Lemoy’s line of vision to the 
right, but he did not notice it open and 
close. The first intimation of Chang’s 
return was a clink of glass and the 
spattering gurgling of white-rose wine. 

Lemoy gave a start, dropped his cig- 
arette, deftly recovered it, coughed 
nervously. Chang shot a swift glance 
at him, picked up the bottle of yellow- 
bark brandy and shook it gently to 
gauge shrinkage. From the corner of 
an eye he apprehensively surveyed the 
extremely contented Caucasian with the 
powerful thirst. He slid the bottle into 
a trunk and snapped the lid lock. 

“Not hospitable,’ he admitted, “but 
you’ve had enough. That stuff is dyna- 
mite. Unlike arsenic, an overdose does 
not deaden the effect. I fear you have 
been indiscreet. How many fingers am 
holding up?” 
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“Four!” was Lemoy’s prompt retort. 

“How many owls are three owls and 
eight owls?” 

“Eleven!” 

Mr. Chang sighed his relief. 

“You'll do,” he said, drawing a chair 
up close. He stared intently at the wall 
for a time. 

“I am going to place all my cards 
before you,” Mr. Chang began. “About 
eighteen years ago a man named Theo- 
dore Grann, then the treasurer of a thea- 
ter in Grand Rapids, disappeared with 
a large sum of money. An opera com- 
pany was booked at the theater, seats 
were from three to five dollars apiece, 
and there had been an enormous ad- 
vance sale. At compound interest the 
sum he absconded with would now 
amount to twenty-two thousand dollars. 
The best detective agencies in the coun- 
try handled the case, but Grann had 
completely disappeared. The theater 
owners eventually gave it up as a dead 
horse. 

“A few weeks ago they were startled 
by an attorney who dropped in on them 
like a bomb out of the cloud. This 
man of law announced that Grann still 
lived, that the money he had originally 
stolen was long since spent, but that— 
if a certain deal developed as expected 
—he would be able to make restitu- 
tion. The lawyer had been sent on to 
ascertain whether the theater owners 
would call the score even and sign a 
complete and unconditional release, pro- 
vided the twenty-two thousand were 
turned over to them in cash. Naturally 
they were as pleased as Punch. Grann, 
living elsewhere under an assumed 
name, is by this time an old man and 
anxious to have his peace of mind re- 
stored. 

“The lawyer announced that he 
would convey their decision to his cli- 
ent and left town. The theater owners 
were cunning enough to attempt to trace 
the attorney, so that, in case Grann 
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failed to make good, they could swear 
out a warrant and bring him to jus- 
tice. I trust, my dear Mr. Lemoy, that 
you will not feel alarmed when I ex- 
plain that I am employed by a private 
detective agency.” 

Silver Lemoy grinned at the ceiling. 
“Quite to the contrary,” he replied; “I 
am relieved.” 

“Good!” said Mr. Chang with enthu- 
siasm. “I trailed him to Jackson, where 
he disappeared. Curiously enough, too, 
that being the location of the peniten- 
tiary our friend Grann has been flirt- 
ing with all these years. Fortunately 
this law sharp made a slip. In the 
course of the conversation they asked 
him how he liked the climate of Michi- 
gan and he answered in an absent- 
minded fashion that West Virginia had 
it beaten all hollow. I came down here 
with instructions to try every town in 
the State, if need be, until I located 
the attorney, Grann being with a fair 
degree of probability near him.” 

“And you have succeeded ?” 

“T have. At least, I have found the 
lawyer—one Rudolph Stark. His of- 
fices were burned out recently and he 
now has temporary quarters in this ho- 
tel. In fact, he is on this very floor, 
in thirty-one, the room next to mine. 
He has a client, Peter Lunn, who has 
lived in this village for more than a 
decade. No doubt exists in my mind 
that Theodore Grann and Peter Lunn 
are one and the same person. That, 
however, would be difficult to prove. 
Eighteen years makes a big difference 
in aman. Luthn doesn’t look much like 
the faded portraits of Grann, but | 
have overheard their conferences by lis- 
tening from my open window through 
theirs, and I do that Lawyer 
Stark has in his possession a black box 


know 


containing secret documents relative to 
Peter Lunn’s past.” 

“Where does 
come in?” demanded Lemoy with the 


my eleven thousand 


abruptness of butter slipping off a hot 
knife. 

“We are coming to that. This Peter 
Lunn lives on a farm east of town, 
At twelve to-night a well is to be drilled 
on the adjoining property, the Barnes 
farm. If the Barnes well comes in big 
two Oklahoma operators have offered 
Peter twenty thousand dollars for a 
lease on his place. He probably has the 
other two thousand saved up. At any 
rate he is in high spirits. If the well 
comes in a gusher the sum of twenty- 
two thousand dollars will be in his 
hands for a few hours before Lawyer 
Stark takes it to Grand Rapids.” 

“Blackmail!” chortled Silver Lemoy, 
grinning eagerly. 

“Is a nasty word,” reminded Mr. 
Chang. ‘As soon as the well is drilled 
in, we will know which course to take. 
If it is a duster there will be no money 
forthcoming and I shall wire Grand 
Rapids to come on with a warrant. If 
it flows oil on a large scale we must 
get that black box kept by Lawyer 
Stark. We must have its contents with 
which to confront Lunn when we apply 
the screws.” 

“T can’t see the screws,” 
Silver Lemoy. 
“You will 
Chang’s undertone. 
lent partner—I dare not do the talk- 
ing myself, being the detective em- 
ployed on the case—approach Lunn, If 
he comes across with the twenty-two 
thousand we depart and keep silent; I 
inform Grand Rapids that my mission 
has failed. If he 
out his restitution plan we make public 
You 


step 


complained 


directly,” pursued Mr. 
“You, as my Ssl- 


refuses and carries 


the documents in the black box. 
import of such a 
you that Peter Lunn’s 


realize the 
inform 


will 
when ] 
daughter, Irene, whose happiness is the 
only worth while thing left in his life, 
ain oil man known 
While 


the wedding, it 


is engaged to a cert 
Moran. 


posé might not stop 


as ‘Shooter’ our ex- 

















would kill Irene’s faith in her father 
and break her heart.” 
Silver Lemoy whistled. “I begin to 
see through a glass darkly,” he said. 
Mr. Chang nodded approvingly. 
“You will go through with it?” 
“Does a cat like milk?” 
“Satisfactory!” declared Mr. Chang, 
his voice dropping another octave. 
“Our first play, then, is to attend the 
midnight shooting of the Barnes well. 
If it comes big we must work fast. 
This Shooter Moran that I told you 
about officiates at the impending event. 
I pray that he be not dragged into cur 
controversy. While he is as kind as 
grandma and as gentle as a mandarin 
baby’s toes, I’d rather have a dragon 
after me than him. Mr. Silver Lemoy, 
to-night I shall show you a trick with 
a hole in it—the speed with which we 
work in the Far East.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
MOONLIGHTER. 
PETER LUNN was a kindly old fel- 
low with a life philosophy tem- 
pered by remorse for a misstep in youth. 
He was the sort that hand out ten when 
unfortunates ask for the loan of a five. 
Somehow he seemed to have a flock 
of invisible mongrel dogs following 
him; and, sure enough, Peter fre- 
quently turned around in a_ puzzled 
fashion and looked back as if he weren’t 
quite sure about the dogs himself. The 
only fierce feature of this whitening- 
haired, benevolent character was his 
long spike-mustaches; whenever he 
turned his head quickly, people jumped 
instinctively to keep from getting 
speared and lifted off their feet. 

On the evening Silver Lemoy and 
Mr. Chang got their heads together in 
conspiracy Peter Lunn shared the gen- 
eral excitement of Bobcat City’s 
crowded streets. At the stroke of ten 
from the tower clock over the engine 
house, he started plodding homeward 
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along a country road, penetrating the 
darkness with the guiding instinct of 
familiarity and habit. There was no 
moon. Occasionally he stumbled over 
a frozen clod. 

Once the soft music of a cowbell 
invaded the cool night air, but in the 
main it was a lonesome, morbid trip 
up the valley. Some two miles from 
town, where rail fences vanished and 
gigantic bowlders shared possession of 
the waste land with old stumps and 
weird, charred tree skeletons from for- 
est fires, he turned in at an orderly 
gate and walked up a brick walk to 
the steps of an old-fashioned gabled 
farmhouse that appeared to be melt- 
ing into the ground. Light showed in 
a few windows and from the glass of 
the front door. 

“Trene!” he called gently as he sat 
on the lower step. 

A delicate swishing. The dainty 
chestnut-haired girl glided to the door, 
opened it, and stepped out full in the 
light from the hall lamp. 

“My, you're pretty there in the 
light!” breathed the father adoringly. 
“Got your mother’s profile. I had an 
offer to-day to sell you for two million 
dollars, but I’ve changed my mind.” 

The girl had brought out a light over- 
coat and made him put it on. A huge 
shawl of bright plaid was draped about 
her. She sat beside him and stroked 
his hair. Presently she snuggled close, 
his arms about her. 

“Shooter Moran been here yet?” 
asked Peter dreamily. 

“He’s due any minute, on his way to 
the Barnes well. Oh, daddy, I’m so 
happy! All the birds sang to-day and 
even the clouds looked bright and beau- 
tiful. I knew you'd want him if I did, 
but I’m so glad we told you. I’d never 
had any secret from my daddy before, 
and I didn’t like it. He doesn’t have 
any with me. Do you?” 

Peter fondled her cheeks. 

“My little girl!” he said evasively. 
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“Maybe your daddy’s a wicked old man 
and you don’t know it.” 

The girl laughed musically at the ab- 
surdity. 

“Oh,” she said affectionately, “‘you’re 
so good!” 

They sat in silence for a long time. 

“Run along now, honey,” said Peter 
softly. ‘You'll catch cold out in this 
frosty air. Don’t worry about me, I’m 
as weatherbeaten as an oak. I want 
to be alone to think for a while. We 
have mighty good fortune ahead of us 
if the Barnes well comes in big—not 
much money, for your pa owes some 
old bills he wants to pay off. But 
Moran will take good care of you, and 
there may be additional royalties from 
wells on this old farm of ours later on.” 

“T’ll be happy in your happiness,” 
said the girl simply, “money or no 
money. We've never been rich that I 
can remember, but there hasn’t been 
much crying around the place, neither.” 

She rose and passed into the house, 
humming a bird song. 

Lunn stared motionless into the night. 
Presently he opened his pearl-handled 
penknife, felt its edge, cut a stogie in 
two, and smoked one of the pieces de- 
liberately. When the red tip drew dan- 
gerously near his mustache, he threw 
the butt away. Peter Lunn had a habit 
of talking to himself. 

“T must shave,” he decided, as. if 
making a discovery or renouncing life’s 
joys. “I must cut ’em off, I simply 
must. I could smoke stogies an inch 
shorter if I did. Why, I'd 
Save sixty-one stogies a year. I'll shave 
’em off in the morning!” 

Each evening Peter went through the 
the 


follow- 


Let’s see. 


same mental struggle, made same 
determined resolve. And each 
ing morning he surveyed his mustaches 
affectionately in the mirror—and de- 
cided to do it to-morrow. 
With a routine movement 
a black object from his pocket, a musi- 
cal instrument shaped like a gourd and 


he drew 
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perforated with whistling holes—an 
ocarifia. He tried a few blasts, caught 
the right note and then kept time, 
tramping with one foot, while the war- 
bling music glided melodiously into the 
night. 

Peter Lunn played on. He smiled, 
nodded, and tramped more heavily as 
a voice answered resonantly through the 
darkness: 

“My Irene’s the village queen. 

Slicker gal never was seen; 

And she could play on the a-cor-deen .., 
Lordy, lordy, how she could play! 
My—I—rene.” 

It ended abruptly. 

“That you, Moran?” 

“You said it.” 

The deep, deliberate voice indicated 
infallible presence of mind in emer- 
gency, and the confident control of a 
man who has no blurred pages in his 
past, 

Shooter Moran’s line of work was 
shooting oil wells. Handling nitro- 
glycerin, that most treacherous of all 
high explosives, requires  surgeon’s 
nerves. He was a big two-story-and- 
a-basement fellow. Lunn smiled ap- 
provingly as he watched him. 

Irene appeared; they moved over, 
that she might sit between them. 

“The folks who write about a sugar 
shortage never saw you,” said Moran 
approvingly. “Ich, Peter?” 

Lunn appeared to have his mind else- 
where. “Moran,” he ventured, “I’ve 
got a lot at stake to-night on that 


Barnes well; more than I can tell you. 
ar 


Do you really think it’ll come in big? 
“Ieven chances,” was the verdict. 
“Fifty-fifty. If it does it puts your 


property right in line. Oil east of the 
Mississippi runs in northeast-southwest 
West of the river it’s north- 
west-southeast. Then there’s a belt al- 
most due north and south from Robin- 
son, Illinois, to Caddo, Louisiana. Oil 
sort of runs just about the way the 
This field here,.in 


streaks. 


Mississippi drains. 
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a sense, is an outcropping of the old 
one around Pit Hole, Pennsylvania, of 
‘Coal-oil Johnny’ days.” 

“You shoot it at midnight, eh?” 

“On the dot. You've only got an 
hour or so of tension ahead of you. 
They’re bailing the hole out now. We 
don’t often put the shot in at night 
these times. It takes me back to the 
days when my father was in the busi- 
ness—what they called a moonlighter. 
They'd put in a charge of nitro and then 
the torpedo people, who had a patent 
on the shooting process, would come 
along and drop the cast-iron go-devil 
down the well to set off the fulminate- 
of-mercury cap. These days we gen- 
erally explode the stuff with a squib, 
but I’m using the old-fashioned go- 
devil on the Barnes well.” 

“I'll be there,” declared Peter Lunn 
fervently. “You'll hear me coming 
while yet afar off.” 

“Better bring Irene along. She tells 
me she never saw a well shot. It'll be 
quite a sight for her, one she’ll remem- 
ber. I’ve got my two hundred and 
forty quarts of nitroglycerin down the 
road in my wagon now.” 

“T have always been too frightened 
to go,” said Irene quietly. “Frightened 
for you, dear. It’s so dangerous.” 

“Oh, now!” protested Moran. 
“Come right along. You won't have 
to wait as long to make sure I come 
through safely. Well, the time draws 
short. It'll take me a bit to get every- 
thing ready, and I have to drive mighty 
slow over these rough roads, so I'll be 
on my way. Get there on time—be 
sure !”” 

“Don’t worry!” promised Lunn with 
emphasis. “I have too big a thing at 
stake to be late.” 

Shooter shook Peter’s hand firmly 
and with understanding. Then he play- 
fully patted Irene’s pink cheeks and 
went whistling down the road to where 
his horse Johnnie waited patiently. 

On another road, Silver Lemoy and 


Mr. Chang padded along in‘silence on 
their way to the well. Lemoy glanced 
at the radium numbers on his. watch 
dial. It was eleven-thirty. He had 
known Mr. Chang less than four hours, 
and matters were coming to a boiling 
point fast. 

A curious, fluttering premonition of 
impending disaster dogged him. The 
premonition became so vivid that it 
completely killed the effects of the yel- 
low-bark brandy. He kept eying Mr. 
Chang in anxiety, almost fear. But 
no hunch could quite overcome a crav- 
ing for twenty-two thousand dollars 
split two ways. 


CHAPTER V. 
SHOOTER MORAN CRACKS JOKES. 

HEY could see the Barnes well from 

a great distance, once they had 
passed through the cafion gap between 
two young mountains and headed into 
the meadowland beyond. It lay in an 
open field of stubble, well back from 
the road. Gas had been piped from 
a neighboring well, and three great 
lights roared and flared from two-inch 
lines which projected into the air in- 
side the derrick, back by the boiler, 
and close to the sand-line reel. The 
flames shot up fully ten feet and threw 
a lurid glare for many paces into the 
night, 

Silver Lemoy and Mr. Chang climbed 
the rail fence and crossed the soggy 
field, halting at the edge of the crowd 
that had come surging out from town 
by way of the short road to the north. 
The mob had backed off and formed a 
circle a hundred feet away from and 
around the derrick. They were mak- 
ing much ado about everything, shout- 
ing, singing snatches of 1880 vintage 
songs, with here and there a group sol- 
emnly passing a bottle. 

Near at hand Mr. Chang pointed out 
Irene and her father, but Silver was too 
involved with plans for spending his 
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share of the plunder to give them more 
than careless observation. 

Shooter Moran was in charge at the 
derrick. Even the drillers and tool 
dressers—the crew that had just come 
off afternoon “tower’”—shift—and the 
one recently arrived to go on morning 
“tower”’—had backed reluctantly away 
and were bunched where they could get 
a good view through the section of the 
derrick that was not boarded up against 
the weather. 

It developed that Moran in action 
was a decidedly different individual. It 
gave Silver a mild form of creeps to 
observe that the shooter, though ordi- 
narily deliberate and cautious, was now 
swaggering, loud-mouthed and reckless. 
He did not care much for Moran in 
operation, sized him up as a bad party 
to rile, and hoped they could get 
through the Lunn business without 
bucking up against the Shooter to any 
extent. After watching him for a 
while, though, he diagnosed the reck- 
lessness as something assumed to give 
Moran confidence that he was not really 
afraid of the treacherous explosive. 

Periodically the crowd would become 
silent ; then Moran would step into view 
and shout something that spun them 
off into riotous mirth. 

“Don’t crowd!” he called. 
up my teeth might hit you.” 

“Certainly must be dangerous,” Le- 
moy heard a farmer near by remark. 
“They say he gets five dollars a quart 
for a big job like this, and most of it’s 
profit.” 

It looked simple enough, and per- 
fectly safe, too, from a distance. Moran 
was working alone. He dodged the 
bull wheels, then knelt near the head- 
ache post, crouched over the aluminum 
measuring line which told the exact 
depth—three thousand eight hundred 
and forty feet—so he would know how 
far to lower the charge. The well had 
been bailed out. Two hundred quarts 


“If I blow 


of nitroglycerin—a rather exceptional 
gt) I 
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quantity of liquid death and destruc- 
tion—would be lowered to the bottom 
of the hole in tin torpedo tubes and 
there exploded. Great fissures would 
be blown in the rock and a cistern 
formed to pool the oil as it ran in from 
the crevices. Shooting the well would 
start it flowing if it were to yield any- 
thing except salt water. No chance of 
the latter, though. The. casing had 
filled with oil when the well had been 
drilled in; it was an oil well, all right; 
the only question was the number of 
barrels. 

Peter Lunn, breathing heavily, his 
eyes-intent and glittering, had clutched 
Irene’s arm. The stakes were big for 
both of them, though the girl had no 
conception of how her happiness was 
in the balance in the few minute’ to 
follow. It simply had to be a big pro- 
ducer. And you never could tell about 
wells—this one might come small or 
even fizzle completely, and then some 
luckier man strike a gusher a hundred 
feet away. Or it might be a gusher it- 
self. 

Moran stepped to the doorway. 

“Tt’s a good country, West Virginia,” 
he called cheerfully. “Women all 
cross-eyed from looking up the chim- 
neys to see if their husbands are com- 
ing down the hills.” 

A few minutes later his 
centered on razorback hogs. 

“They’re all snouts. I’ve known ’em 
to stick their snouts through a rail fence 
and root up potatoes in the fifth row.” 

The crowd howled, shrieked its de- 
A man certainly needed cheer- 
/ So back 


discourse 


light. 
ing-up around nitroglycerin. 
came Moran with: 

“Oh, you razorbacks! Pick them up 
by the ears, and if the snout balances 
the body it’s time to butcher. I mind 
a boarding house where we ate off one 
side of bacon all winter.” 

Cheers from the mob, now swaying 
and jostling in a packed mass. 

“Why does he shoot wells?” shouted 




















Mr. Chang 


“Because when he 


Moran hoarsely. 
was young he fell out a high chair and 
they didn’t pick all of him up.” 


Moran mixed his explosive and 
poured it into tin torpedo tubes. He 
lowered these to the bottom of the 
hole. Then a hush settled over the 
crowd, for everything was in place and 
Shooter was standing up, wiping his 
hands with waste. 

He looked about to see that no snoop 
had approached the derrick, then 
valked back to the boiler and whirled 
a gate valve in the gas line. The great 
illuminating torches clutched desper- 
ately at the air and went out. Come 
oil or gas now, no chance of its blow- 
ing up. 

In the presence of the sudden dark- 
ness and an approaching event of im- 
portance and doubt, the crowd ended 
its noise ina murmur. Absolute silence 
prevailed, shattered by _ scattered 
coughs. A bright moon shoved forth 
between the clouds and peered down 
inquisitively. The crowd observed, in- 
terpreted it as a favorable omen, and 
approved. The moon nickel-plated the 
high spots of the scene. 

“Put out your cigars!” shouted Mo- 
ran warningly. “Stamp your heels on 
‘em. We don’t want no chance of a 
fire burning up the rig.” 

Cautiously, by the light of an elec- 
tric torch, he reéntered the derrick, 
shouted a final warning, waited a mo- 
ment, dropped the go-devil down the 
pipe, and ran. 

A very long minute passed. Another. 
The ground trembled just enough to 
make the crowd uneasy, ready for 
flight. A dull boom. A low wailing 
came from the well; it grew to a hiss- 
ing, expanded into a roar. Gas was 
racing in a torrent from the hole with 
terrific force. Small bits of rock rat- 
tled as they shot into the air and rico- 
cheted upward along the framework of 
the derrick like shot. 

Two long minutes of this, the crowd 
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on needles and pins. Every man of 
them had a vital, personal interest in 
the well. If it came in big their prop- 
erties, leases, royalties, future wells 
would jump in value on the instant. 
The world’s greatest natural gamble 
was in process; the wheel was spin- 
ning and about to stop. 

Sss-ru-u-u! <A black geyser of oil 
reared with a rush into the moonlit 
night, sixty feet to the top of the der- 
rick—another sixty—on, on, until it 
was a torrent two hundred feet high, 
a fountain that continued steadily, cas- 
cading into fire as the moonbeams 
played over its ridges. 

“A gusher!” shrieked from twelve 
hundred throats. “Another gusher, the 
biggest yet!” 

The crowd exploded emotionally. 
The moon, having witnessed enough, 
pulled a mantle of clouds about itself 
and sailed on into the night for new 
adventures. Again jet darkness, the oil 
pattering and swashing as it fell to the 
ground. Scores of electric flash lights 
came into play. / 

“Lunn! Lunn! Oh, Mr. Lunn!’ 

Two frantic men pushed savagely 
through the mob. 

“Ah, here you are! We take the 
lease on your property. Twenty thou- 
sand cash. Where can we sign up?” 

“You already have the option,” Pe- 
ter Lunn suggested dazedly. “That 
protects you. Come to my home in 
the morning. Get the legal papers 
drawn up and bring them with you. 
You'll have to fetch the notary along. 
Don’t imagine you could find him in 
this mob. Morning will do.” 

ye to the ground, he muttered over 
and over: “Twenty thousand dollars! 
Twenty thousand! With what I have 
saved, it’s enough. I’m almost out of 
the woods—at last.” 

Mr. Chang tugged at Silver Lemoy’s 
sleeve. 

“The cash is in sight,” he whispered 
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with the first show of emotion since the 
two had met in the upstairs hallway of 


the hotel. They hurried from the 
crowd. “The chicken is ready to 
pluck. All we have to do is cinch Pe- 


ter Lunn’s identity. Now for that black 
box. Come along—we go to hotel.” 

“How you going to get it?” 

Mr. Chang did not answer. If he 
heard he ignored. He walked swiftly 
up the short-cut road. Silver Lemoy 
pattered along in the rear like a duti- 
ful dog. He was conscious of a greater 
sensation than that of the yellow-bark 
brandy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SILVER LEMOY FALLS ASLEEP. 


S they neared town a tower clock 
struck the hour of one—a lone 
dismal wailing. The sound seemed to 
linger in the rising fog. Silver Lemoy 
shivered, for the mournful, subdued 
clang was such as he frequently had 
heard in stage tragedies, ushering in a 
dramatic moment during the pause pre- 
ceding swift action. 

‘from now on,” were Mr. Chang’s 
instructions, “‘the less I’m seen with 
you, the better. Remember, that to all but 
yourself I pretend not to speak or un- 
derstand English except _ slightly. 
What’s the number of your room? 
Forty-two? Stark’s is thirty-one. I’m 
thirty-three. I wish now our rooms did 
not adjoin. You are quite a way down 
the hall. Tell you what you do: You 
go on ahead, right up to your room and 
wait for me.” 

As Lemoy passed Lawyer Stark’s 
room he noticed a light burning within, 
and tiptoed past, though he wondered 
at the guilty fashion in which he strove 
Furtively he glanced be- 
near to 


for secrecy. 
hind to see if any 
observe his caution; but the coast was 
clear. 

Mr. Chang slipped in quietly a few 
He was carrying some- 
motor 


one were 


minutes later. 
thing under his brown leather 
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coat. It turned out to be the bottle 
of yellow-bark brandy and a “hop” 
kit. e 
“Drink heartily,” suggested Mr. 
Chang. “Your work is completed for 
the present. The stuff will not injure 
you. It never leaves a hangover. The 
only danger is in its immediate effect. 
That is why I applied the brake to 
your thirst-quenching a while back. 
Me, I’m going to take a smoke.” 

Somehow the liquor tasted different, 
strange. 

Mr. Chang reclined on the bed. 
Drowsily, tingling again with stimulant, 
weary from the long walk of the after- 
noon, when he had fled the angry spec- 
tators of the dancing-geese show, Silver 
Lemoy settled comfortably into his 
rocking chair and watched proceedings 
after the fashion of a dozing dog con- 
templating flames in a fireplace. 

Chang stretched a layout on a chair 
drawn up close to his elbow. He 
turned on one side and began deft 
manipulations. His collection included 
a toey filled with hop, a yen-hok, and 
a yen-shi-gow. He lighted the peanut- 
oil lamp. After working the stuff gen- 
tly and roasting it he started his opium 
smoke. 

A few puffs and Mr. Chang appar- 
ently went into stupor. 

Gradually Lemoy fell asleep himself. 
His last impression was that the China- 
man’s eyelids were open slightly and 
that the two black furnaces of eyes 
were watching Lemoy craftily. After- 
wards he was convinced that the yel- 
low-bark brandy had been doped. It 
paralyzed him, and when he slept it was 
an abrupt fall into a bottomless pit of 
sound. 
time he 


discordant 

After a began to come to 
and lazily opened his He sat up 
and a sharp exclamation. 


eyes. 
with a jerk 
Mr. Chang, sitting on the bed, his legs 
doubled under him, poring over some 
papers, swiftly held a finger to his lips 
for He tiptoed to the door, 


silence. 

















placed his face close to the wood, and 
listened. Then he came back and blew 
out the light. 

“They’re the papers from the black 
box, all right!” he whispered harshly. 
“Lunn is our man. In the morning 
we'll clean up and get out of town.” 

“How'd you get them?” asked Le- 
moy, amazed, attempting to move his 
aching limbs and surprised that the ef- 
fort succeeded. 

A silence. 

“Me get them?” blurted out Mr. 
Chang innocently through the darkness. 
“Why, you got them. I was going to 
ask the same question of you. How 
did you manage it?” 

Silver Lemoy was paralyzed with as- 


tonishment. His brain was churning 
confusedly. The roaring still lingered 
in his ears. He scratched his head 


dazedly. 

“I can’t remember a thing,” he ad- 
mitted doubtingly. “Are you sure it 
was me? Come on, Mr. Chang, you're 


jesting.” 


The Chinaman appeared to ponder 
diagnostically. 
“Do you ever walk in your sleep 


when you are intoxicated—do somnam- 
bulistic performances?’ he inquired 
solemnly. 

“Never have, that I know of. Once, 
though, I threw all my clothes out of 
a hotel window when I was lit.” 

“Well,” continued Mr. Chang in an 
oily fashion, “I went to sleep smoking, 
as you saw me yourself. First thing 
I noticed when I came to was you 
standing by the bed with these docu- 
ments in your hands. You had left the 
door open. I closed it—fast. You 
seemed dazed; talked stupidly. I took 
the papers from you. You went off to 
sleep again for quite a while. By the 
beneficence of the Sacred Peacock ! 
three o’clock. I must get back into my 
room. Remember now, you didn’t see 
me after you came back to the hotel. 
Stick to that story, no matter what hap- 
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pens between now and morning. Do 
not let them confuse you. Stick to it 
even if they try a third degree. I'll 
take care of this documentary evi- 


” 


dence. 

“Third degree?” gasped Silver Le- 
moy, wide awake on the instant and 
springing to his feet. “What do you 
mean by that? What’s happened?” 

Mr. Chang laughed grimly. 

“You'll find out soon enough,” was 
his parting shot. “My boy, you slipped 
up on the job and we may get into 
trouble. Don’t forget, we didn’t meet 
after one o'clock. It is of utmost im- 
portance that they not muddle you on 
that point.” 

The door opened; Mr. Chang was 
briefly outlined in the dim light of the 
hall; the door closed with cautious si- 
lence. Lemoy, puzzled, alarmed, felt 
giddy. At heart he was yellow. Ap- 
prehension of the unknown clutched 
him, riddling his nerve. He struck a 
match, then blew it out quickly. If 
anything had gone wrong there had bet- 
ter be no signs of wakefulness in his 
room. He groped for the bottle and 
took a stiff drink. 

Rapidly he jerked off his clothes, 
ig them over a chair. He slipped 
into a pair of rough cotton pajamas 
which he had picked up in a general 
store the evening before, then piled 
into bed, his whole body aching, a split- 
ting headache throbbing his brain. For 
probably an hour he puzzled over the 
strange turn in events, but could mus- 
ter no explanation. The last he re- 
membered was going to sleep. If he 
had stirred from the room he had no 
memory of it. The strange taste and 
the paralyzing effect of the yellow-bark 
brandy had been absent in the last drink. 
He wondered if Mr. Chang had given 
him a If so, it must 
have been a powder floated on the 
liquid, would have pene- 
trated the remainder. 

The transom over his door was open, 


tossing 
H 


sleeping potion. 


otherwise it 
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Along about four o’clock he heard a 
loud exclamation in the hallway, fol- 
lowed by a startled yell. Then there 
was a running about, the opening of 
doors, and much shouting. 

Silver Lemoy slid to the floor like 
a snake. He waited until other people 
indicated by hubbub their presence in 
the hall. Then he unlocked his door 
and stepped forth. 

They were huddled in a bunch, nine 
cf the hotel guests, all in bed attire, 
shivering, talking excitedly in low, 
scared tones. 

“What’s the matter?’ demanded Le- 
moy, pawing his eyes. They smarted 
at the sudden change from complete 
darkness. ‘What seems to be the trou- 
ble?” 

“Trouble enough!” spoke up a fat 
traveling man solemnly. “The man in 
thirty-one has been murdered. The 
manager just discovered him. He’s 
gone for the town marshal.” 

Silver Lemoy licked parched lips and 
swallowed with difficulty. He dodged 
back into his room, emerging half 
dressed. It was only eight hours since 
he had made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Chang. He wished to high heaven 
that he had let him pass in the hall- 
way. The whole adventure, culminat- 
ing in an electric-chair crime, had 
started from his haphazard, “Hello, 
chink !” 

CHAPTER VII. 
WHAT HAPPENED IN ROOM 31? 

EFFERSON DEAN, town marshal 

of Bobcat City, was a small, sinewy 
man. He was serious, quiet but firm 
all the way through—in voice, ap- 
proach, and method of handling situa- 
tions. While he never lost his temper, 
and was as polite in making an ar- 
rest as in opening a door for a pretty 
woman there was about him a menace 
of vast energy and determination under 
perfect control. It seemed quite natu- 


ral that the crowd in the second-floor 


hotel corridor dropped abruptly from 
semihysteric tenseness to an orderly 
calm under the spell of his arrival and 
taking charge. 

The door to room 31 was locked 
and, it was discovered on peering 
through the transom, a chair had been 
braced under the doorknob inside, 
Some one suggested boosting a boy 
through, but it was quickly apparent 
that this was impossible, for a large 
painted pipe ran along near the ceil- 
ing and blocked the transom from open- 
ing more than a few inches. 

Entrance was gained from outside 
the building, by ladder through the 
open window. Marshal Dean handled 
that end of the business alone. He 
threw the hall door open swiftly, with 
a businesslike air of getting investiga- 
tion under way at once. 


“Stand back there!’ he ordered 
quietly. “We don’t want a thing dis- 


turbed. You fellows, don’t come be- 
yond the door.” 

Exclamations of horror passed along 
the group. At a table in the middle 
of the room, sitting in a chair facing 
them and stooped forward, was the 
body of Lawyer Stark. Rays from the 
kerosene lamp rippled in streaks of daz- 
zling fire along a large knife of exceed- 
ing strange proportions imbedded in his 
neck—not point first, but as one would 
drive an ax into a tree trunk. 

Marshal Dean walked around the 
desk several times, staring perplexedly 
at the weapon. He made no move to 
touch it. 

“The blow must have been a side- 
swipe,’ he commented. “Lord! it'd 
have taken his head off if he hadn't 
been propping an arm under his chin. 
The bones in the wrist took up most 
of the shock. Who made the discov- 
very—you, Mr. Platt?” 

The tall, gaunt hotel manager stepped 
forward a pace, nervously smoothing 
his bald spot. 


“Yes, marshal,” he narrated. “Stark 








a ia tok oe 














I met him 
It was quiet 


came in around midnight. 
downstairs in the lobby. 

at the time ;~most everybody out 
to the shooting of the Barnes well. He 
asked me to call him at six in the morn- 
ing. geo he was going to turn right 
in and ge sleep as soon 
as he ar, 
He'd been away on a long trip, about 
two weeks; just got back this morning 
—or, rather, yesterday morning. I came 
up about one o’clock to close the win- 


Was 


a good n ight ’s 


going over some papers. 


dows at the end of the hall out here. 
It was getting frosty. I noticed the 
light burning in his room, but didn’t 
think anything of it, supposing he hadn’t 
finished his work as soon as he ex- 
pected.” 

“That was about one o'clock, you 
say?” interposed Marshal Dean. “Did 
you come past again soon after that, 
or at any time before discovering— 
this 7” 

“Ves, about the hour of two. On 
my way to bed. The light was still 
on and I heard him moving about 
within the room, rattling papers. Once 


he banged a drawer. So at two o’clock 


he was all right. 
“How do vyou know that it wasn’t 
somebody else you heard ?” 


“T recognized his nervous cough.” 

“What happened next?” 

“I went on to bed. 
o'clock I woke up very 
been out having a round « 
and a good many drinks seed the pri- 
vate stock of one of the oil men, and 
you know wil thirst 


what a 
is like. I slipped into a bath robe and 


Around four 
bene’ g I'd 


f stud poker 


four-o’clock 


came down the hall. Got a drink a 
the water cooler.” 
“One moment. Did you have enough 


impressions 


” 


liquor in you that your 
might not have been reliable? 

“No, sir; nothing like that. I wasn’t 
at all under the weather when I turned 
in. It all happened fast. Seems like 
a dream— minutes ago that 


just a few 
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I paused outside his door there and 
tapped gently. Called out. and asked 
him if he was sick. You see, the lights 
in the room were still on. There was 
so | knocked louder. Then 
I hammered. answer I 


10 answer, 


Still no 


fetched up a chair and stood on i and 
looked over the transom. This is what 
I saw. I went for you at once.” 


Dean’s lead, at- 
body of Lawyer 


Following Marshal 
tention shifted to the 


Stark. He was a white-faced individ- 
ual, with long black hair, slender but 
big-boned. His formerly fiery eyes 
were now giazed, vacant, and half 
closed. Marshal Dean frowned. 

“The door was locked and a chair 

1 e x. 3 

propped under the knob earns he 


commented. “The only other door, the 





connecting one leac ling el another 
room, was bolted on this side and 
chair braced ag: t it also. That elim- 
inates two ways of getting into the 
room. The transom doesn’t open wide 
enough to admit even a boy. The win- 
dow is the only entrance left.” 


There was a slight commotion in the 
A surly fat man with a white 


apron stepped forward. 
“Nobody got in that 
shal,” he announced with 


“We're keeping 


crowd. 


window, mar- 
ci nviction. 
the restaurant open all 


night across the way. Trade was dead 
and I was sitting out front, smoking 
my pipe. Can I cross the dead line to 
show you something? Step here to 
the window. See there? That's the very 
chair I was in, down on the other side 
of the street. When a man’s sitting 
out in the dead of night, with bright 


street lamps all around and not a thing 


stirring, he’d be sure to notice anything 
like a man climbing into an open, 
lighted window right in front of him. 


I’d noticed the light here and kept wen- 


dering why no one walked past the win- 


dow. In fact, I was doing a lot of 
wondering about what was going on 
in this room at the very time Manager 


Platt here came tearing out of the ho- 
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tel on the way for you and called out 
that there’d been a murder.” 

“Then you saw no one moving in 
the room?” asked Marshal Dean in- 
tently. 

“Nobody. Not even Lawyer Stark. 
I knew it was his room—he’d often sat 
on the window sill for the fresh air 
since his offices burned out and he 
moved to the hotel—and I’d about de- 
cided there was a poker game going on. 
The window was on the second floor, of 
course, and above my head, but I’d 
have noticed sure if any one had 
climbed up or lowered themself from 
the roof. Soon as I heard the news, I 
stuffed the cash out of the register into 
my pockets and hustled over to have a 
look-in.” 

“You saw nothing at all suspicious 
—nobody lurking around the street, for 
instance ?” 

“No. Hadn’t rung up a cent for over 
three hours. Lots of men trotted past 
on the sidewalks, but they were just 
oil men and teamsters; nothing suspi- 
cious; no, sir.” 

“Hear anything unusual?” 

“Well, come to think of it,” recalled 
the eating-house man, “I did hear a 
funny sort of whistle. Just one blast. 
It wasn’t like a whistle from lips, nei- 
ther. Might have been made by a 
warped window being raised.” 

“What time was that?” 

“T’d say shortly after two.” 

“Thanks!” replied Marshal Dean 
slowly. ‘That appears to eliminate the 
window as an entrance or as an exit. 
I’ve know you a long time, Tim. You've 
got an excellent memory, and that in- 
dicates powers of close observation. 
Your word is as good as a bond and 
finishes the window, as far as I’m con- 
cerned.” 

“T thought a heap of Lawyer Stark,” 
Tim declared regretfully. “Why, he 





got me my divorce from that Pittsburgh 
wife of mine. He had a clean record. 
In fact, I don’t know that we’ve ever 


had anything here for a lawyer to be 
low-down or crooked about. I know 
every one in Bobcat City, and I don’t 
believe he had an enemy here. It beats 
all.” 

Marshal Dean stood erect, braced his 
hands on his hips, and stared reflec- 
tively at the murdered man. 

“We'll have a whole flock of news- 
paper fellows in from Louisville and 
Cincy and Pittsburgh,” he commented. 
“It sure is a mystery. Hardly seems 
within the range of human possibility 
for the murderer to have gotten in or 
out of the room. Say, it hadn’t oc- 
curred to me before—there’s an un- 
canny feature about this. Look at 
Stark’s attitude.” 

“Why,” spoke up Manager Platt, “it 
is funny; there’s no sign of a struggle. 
The man who entered the room and 
handled that knife would surely have 
been seen by the victim here. His desk 
is back close to a blank wall and no 
one could have crept up behind him. 
The cut was terribly deep; that and 
the shock killed him instantly. Try to 
picture it now. The man enters. He 
can’t avoid being seen by Stark. There 
should logically have been a scuffle or, 
at least, a cry for help. But you see 
he never moved. There’s no sign of 
excitement or surprise. Look here! 
He was writing with that pen and it 
broke off as easily as if he’d had heart 
failure. Wonder what he was writ- 
ing.” 

Marshal Dean stepped forward and 
peered down over the late Lawyer 
Stark’s shoulder. 

“Just a business letter,” he announced 
disappointedly. “Can’t have anything 
to do with what took place. First of 
all, there is no apparent way by which 
any one could have entered. Secondly, 
Lawyer Stark would have put up 4 
fight if some one had come at him 
flourishing a knife like this one. Third, 
how did the murderer escape? If any 
of you can figure out how a man could 




















lock ‘a door and brace a chair under 
the knob on the inside after leaving 
the room, I’d like to hear about it.” 

“Tf this happened in a big city,” 
spoke up a cynical traveling man, 
“siven the premises you’ve just out- 
lined, the police would have called it 
suicide and let it go at that.” 

A short, mirthless smile flickered in 
Marshal Dean’s puzzled features. 

“Suicide,” he reminded his audience, 
“js, as you imply, entirely out of the 
question in this case. No man on earth 
could do that to himself and then pick 
up a pen again. We have a case here 
with no visible evidence, no clew to 
the procedure of the crime, let alone 
the assailant. I wonder what the mo- 
tive could have been?” 

An exclamation eseaped the hotel 

manager, as if something had just oc- 
curred to him. 
“That box there,” he said, pointing 
an unsteady finger, “the one on the 
desk 
him throughout the day. 
attach a lot of importance to it. 
as if he’d opened the box and was or 
had been examining the contents. But 
I don’t see any contents. Do you, mar- 
shal? There’s not a scrap of paper on 
his desk except that letter he was writ- 
ing.” 

“No,” agreed Marshal Dean thought- 
fully; ‘‘you’re right. Whatever was in 
this black box appears to be gone. 
There doesn’t to be anything 
about the box to establish its origin or 
If we can find the owner 
—and learn what it held—we may have 
a motive for the crime.” 

Silver Lemoy, at the back of the 
doorway group, shivered. He clenched 
the moist palms thrust deep into the 
side pockets of his trousers. The in- 
vestigation had now lasted about twenty 
minutes. Haunted by the fear that he 
had committed the crime, a feat that 
vacillated f conviction to absolute 


he’s been carrying it around with 
Seemed to 
Looks 


seem 


ownership. 


trom 
doubt, he had been groping frantically 
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in memory but could recall no feature 
of the room that he had ever seen be- 
fore. If he had been here and had done 
the murder it was a perfect blank in 
his brain. 

The Mr. Chang, as he 
thought the matter over and began to 
arrange bits of logic in order, had not 
been above suspicion. Did Chang 
murder Lawyer Stark? Or was it he, 
Silver Lemoy, in a trancelike state of 
intoxication? Men, when drunk, he 
had read, often killed other men and 
remembered nothing, even believing 
when they awakened in a cell next 
morning that it had all been a frame- 
up. 

He must keep his wits about him. 
The mystery, on its face, was unsoly- 
able, but he did not propose to take 
any chances on going to the chair for 

et 


actions of 


man’s crime. Self-possession 


returned steadily. 
power, he at length mastered his nerv- 
Ousness and even was able to cough 
without imagining that the others must 
quickly turn on him with a start of 
suspicion. 

Some one touched on his elbow. He 
turned. And with that turn, Silver 
Lemoy’s stage presence slipped and he 
almost grew confused. Positive fright 
clutched him, for he found himself 
peering into the stern eyes of Shooter 
Moran. 

“When did it happen?’ whispered 
Moran evenly. 

“Hello, Moran!” spoke up the mar- 
shal, to Lemoy’s intense relief. “Step 
in and have a look. Maybe you can 
give us an idea. We discovered it about 
a half hour or so ago, but I’d judge from 
feeling the body that he had been dead 
several hours.” 

Swiftly he went 
pointing out the seeming 
of the crime having been committed. 

“Well,” declared Moran with empha- 
is, “somebody must have gotten in here 
Look what 


another 


Spurring his will 


the details, 
impossibility 


over 


=1S, 


some way. That’s a cinch. 
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he did to Stark. If he didn’t come 
through the window the job was done 
by some one on the inside. The mur- 
derer is probably in the hotel at this 
minute. Now, just suppose you’d done 
it yourself? Would you come running 
up to take a look at the first alarm? 
Not by a jugful, you wouldn’t. You'd 
be afraid of breaking down when con- 
fronted with the victim. You would, 
in all probability, stay in bed and play 
possum, pretend you hadn’t heard the 
excitement.” 

“That sounds plausible enough,” 
agreed Manager Platt, “except that 
only about ten of our eighty guests in 
the hotel are here now. Eliminating all 
but one out of seventy will be diffi- 
cult.” 

“Who has the room there?” asked 
Moran, eying the bolted door with a 
chair propped under the knob. “Is he 
here now ?” 

“A Chinaman,” volunteered Manager 
Platt. “No, he isn’t here. Probably in 
bed. Shall I call him, marshal? He 
might have heard something.” 

The marshal fell in with Shooter 
Moran’s drift. 

“By all means!” he agreed heartily. 
“Call him. A Chinaman always was 
mysterious to me. Some mysterious 
person certainly has been at work in 
this room. Maybe this one will have 
something to tell us.” 

Manager Platt already was pound- 
ing on the door of room 33. Shooter 
Moran had become interested in the 
box. That he was entirely in the dark 
as to their contents was indicated by 
the play of conflicting emotions across 
his face. His attention turned to the 
knife, and his interest rose almost to 
excitement. 

“That’s a queer implement,” he com- 
mented, mystified. “I bet nobody here 
ever saw one like it before. I have 
a vague impression that I have—or 





something along the same line. Now 
I wonder where it could have been.” 


CHAPTER VIII. ° 
MR. CHANG IS INTERROGATED. 


R. CHANG looked decidedly Ori- 
ental in his light-blue silk pa- 
jamas, a lone dragon embroidered with 
gold thread over his heart, its tail dis- 
appearing under his left armpit, fore- 
legs extended as if attempting to em- 
brace his neck. His hair, long on top, 
closely cropped at the sides, was tou- 
sled from contact with a pillow, so that 
it had the appearance of black grass 
trampled considerably in a struggle. 
He flapped along in his felt slippers— 
flat on the bottom and with only toe- 
holds for uppers—placidly following 
Manager Platt, as if merely being called 
to a telephone. 

A faint excitement thrilled the white 
men present. In their expectancy of 
developments their attitude was rather 
one of respect. They fell aside quickly 
to enable his entrance without brush- 
ing them. 

Silver Lemoy almost gloated as he 
contemplated the Chinaman’s serenity. 
Absolutely unafraid and entirely at 
ease, he paused and stared fixedly at 
the body of Lawyer Stark. His face 
was expressionless, rigid; no flicker of 
surprise or consternation crossed it. 
He surveyed the body, then turned to 
Marshal Dean, whose shining badge in- 
dicated him as the probable master of 
ceremonies. One of Mr. Chang’s eye- 
brows lifted a trifle in inquiry. 

Silver Lemoy was conscious that his 
feelings were shared by the others. Mr. 
Chang seemed a thousand years old. 
His parchment skin suggested a 
mummy. The baffling profundity and 
subtleness of the subterranean Orien- 
tal mind was plainly evident behind his 
facial mask. Weighing the atmosphere 
of Mr. Chang, the crowd felt itself in 
the presence of remote antiquity. He 
seemed to carry with him vague pyra- 
mids and magic and vast hordes of for- 
gotten warriors, 
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“You know anything about this?” de- 
manded Marshal Dean sternly. 

Mr. Chang turned an aj 
to Manager Platt. 

“Oh,” growled 
forgot. This bird 
and understands less. 

Mr. Chang’s lips appeared not to 
move, yet he spoke: 

“Wah Chi! Wah Chi!’ 

“Why,” volunteered the white- 
aproned eating-house man, “that’s the 
name of the chink who runs a laundry 
down the alley from my place. Maybe 
he wants him for interpreter.” 

Mr. Chang nodded violently. 

“Terp! Terp!” he repeated. 

“I'll go get Wah Chi,” suggested the 
eating-house man. 

Shooter Moran halted him. 

“Hold on! I was in China once— 
helped drill a wildcat well there. 
While you're g chicken 
with a red comb and yellow legs. Steal 
We'll need it.” 

Silver that Mr. 
Chang, at the suggestion of chicken, 
seemed to give a very faint start. It 
vas in the nature of such a brief flash, 
, that he 


ypealing eye 


in disgust, “I 
English 


Piatt 
4 j= ° 1 
talks little 


” 


test 
out get a cock 
it out of some coop. 


Lemoy observed 


however was not generally no- 
ticed. 
small groups during 


rouse 


They broke into ; 
the fifteen minutes 
the laundryman and get 
Conversation ran mainly to 
uthough several had recovered enough 
to begin boasting seen the 
murdered attorney on the night prior; 
what he had said that might have been 
significant or pr¢ monitory - and how he 
assumed a_ certai peculic ir attitude 
while talking—“‘stood just like this. I 
noticed it at the time—was as close as 
Iam to you.” This latter produced 
envious glances. 

The eating-house man 
most running, holding a 
chicken by its legs. Close behind was 
Wah Chi; his eyes met Mr. Chang’s 
and for a moment clinched. 


requir ed to 
him 
speculation, 


dressed. 


about hay ing 


returned, al- 
squawking 


‘The crowd, please, stay by the 
door,” directed Marshal Dean with a 
of importance. “You might mess 
1ething that later on 
evidence of significance. 
these two 
Here, Wah Chi, 
man sit here. 
lish ?” 

Wah Chi nodded indifferently. 

“Good,” said he. “But talk 

“That's: all right.” si 
nodded. “We haven't got anyt 
this Mr. Chang; we 
a few questions and 
pret for him.” 

“Before you 
Shooter Moran, 


show 
up son would be 
prime 
chairs to the 


country- 


move 


you and your 


good Eng- 


You sabe 


slow.” 
he marshal 
hing on 
to ask 


inter- 


want 


you 


just 
have 


start, interrupted 
“I’m going to give this 
It’s the only 
the 


the chicken oath. 
that binds a Chinaman to 


” 


fellow 
oath 
truth. 
men shot a little pat- 
other. Mr. Chang 


The two yellow 
ter of talk 


nodded subt 


at each 
nission. 


” 


“He gets me. Shooter Moran 
chuckled. “I heard chicken-oath 
stuff in China when we drilled up by 
the big gorge in the Woo 
They t a brigand. I 
mitted it to memory . Have to sit down 
and write it out. 
1 ‘9 
procedure. 


With 


£1et a 
(iis 


Mountains. 


Were ryin com- 


tT} ’ ” 
That’s the prope 


the marshal’s permission 
Moran ‘d the prohibited strip of 
matting and wrote on a sheet of white 
rawer of the desk. 
He handed the document to Mr. 
Chang, Wah Chi translated it aloud, and 
Mr. Chang. si 
name—in Chin 


for a hatchet and new 


crosse 


paper fished from a d 


i 


esumably his 
Moran called 


spaper and a 


. J \1" 
ened pre 
ese. Then 


hI ‘ ean at 
block of wood, and chopped of te 


| throwing the flopping 


chicken’s head, 
body out of the window 


Next strange 


into the pi 
1 1 1 1 > ‘ 

he read the oath aloud: 
shall enjoy happi- 
1S will pros- 
yer forever. lf | falsely t test tify I all die 
on the street, Heaven will punish me, earth 
il roy hall r adversity 

will destroy me, I shall suffer adversity, 


“Being a true witness, | 


ness, and my sons and grands 
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and all my offspring will be exterminated. 
In burning this oath I humbly submit to the 
will of Heaven, which has brilliant eyes to 


” 


see, 


Mr. Chang nodded. Shooter Moran 
struck a match and burned the written 
oath, Mr. Chang in the meantime roll- 
ing a cigarette with one hand and snap- 
ing the necessary match on a thumb- 
nail. 

“You can go ahead now,” Moran di- 
rected. “The witness is sworn in.” 

The following interpellation took 
place, the communication between the 
two chinks rising and falling in intona- 
tions with a musical lilt to them: 

Marshal Dean: “When did you last 
leave the hotel during the evening?” 

Mr. Chang, through interpreter: 
“One-thirty o’clock.” 

Silver Lemoy started. So Chang 
had left room 42, after all, while Le- 
moy slept. 

Marshal Dean: 
verify that?” 

Mr. Chang: “Night clerk. 
at desk for match.” 

Marshal Dean: 
go?” 

Mr. Chang: 
of this, my illustrious 
Chi.” 

Marshal Dean: 
sides you two?” 

Mr. Chang: “Yes. Six other Chi- 
nese. They come, pay visit.” 

Marshal Dean: “What did you do 
while there?” 

Mr. Chang: 
three.” 

Marshal Dean: 
Explain yourself.” 

Mr. Chang: “This is year three— 
in China. By old calendar forty-six 
hundred year since Yu the Great built 
earth, twenty-four sixty-two if date 
from Confucius. But China now civi- 
lized. We date from transformation, 
from era of Emperor Sun Hung. New 


“Anybody that can 
I stop 
“Where did you 


“To the business place 
friend, Wah 


“Anybody there be- 


“We 


celebrate year 


“The year three? 


calendar start with Chinese Republic.” 


Marshal Dean: “Oh, I see. This 
gathering, I take it, was a tong meet- 
ing.” 

Mr. Chang: ‘Not so.” a 
Marshal Dean: ‘Don’t you belong 
a tong?” 

Mr. Chang: “Yes.” 

Marshal Dean: ‘Which one?” 

Mr. Chang: “Hip Sing.” 

Marshal Dean: ‘“Wasn’t that the 
tong that killed Mabel White?” 

Mr. Chang: “Chinaman kill girl. 
He Hip Sing. You not blame whole 
town Bobcat City if one man do bad. 
year : 

Marshal Dean: “No. I just want to 
know what kind of a crowd you hang 
out with.” 

Mr. Chang: “Hip 
Have insurance. Ride 
Moose—E]k— Mason.” 

Marshal Dean: “Tell it to Sweeney. 
What time you come back to the ho- 
tel?” 

Mr. Chang: “Half past two.” 

Marshal Dean: “Go right up to 
your room?” 

Mr. Chang: “Yes. Ver’ tired.” 

Marshal Dean: ‘See anything after 
you got upstairs?” 

Mr. Chang: “No. Go bed.” 

Marshal Dean: ‘Nobody prowling 
in the halls? Nobody acting suspi- 
ciously ?” 

Mr. Chang: “See nobody. Ver’ 
tired. Some hop—sleep like dead.” 

Marshal Dean: “Not hear any 
noises in this room—as you came by 


’ 


t 


~ 
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Sing—lodge. 
goat. Like 


or after you got in your room?’ 

Mr. Chang: “No. Not listen. Me 
Chinese merchant. Chinese merchant 
mind own business.” 

Marshal Dean: “Could you get into 
this room from your room next door?” 

Mr. Chang: “Never try. Maybe, if 
man here unlock door and take ’way 
chair.” 

Marshal Dean: 
before—the man who has been mur- 


“Ever see this man 


dered ;” 

















Mr. Chang: “Yes. 
round town lot.” 

Marshal Dean: “Quite so. We all 
saw him frequently. He was a great 
mixer, always flying about, poor devil! 
Do you object to our searching your 
room ?” 

Mr. Chang: ‘Me want you search.” 

Marshal Dean: ‘That’s fair enough. 
You say you are a Chinese merchant. 
What kind?” 


Many time. He 


Mr. Chang: “Bobcat City, lots 
money. Oil man spend. Me look 
‘round. Maybe open store. Can hap- 
pen.” 


Marshal Dean. “I don’t seem to be 
much of a. success as a prosecuting at- 
torney. This chink doesn’t appear to 
have any information we want. I don’t 
know what may be going on behind that 
cast-iron face of his, but he’s perfectly 
at ease. Hardly like a murderer to 
act that way. Well, I guess we’re 
through with you, soon as we take a 
look at your room.” 

Mr. Chang sat on as if perfectly 
willing to be further interrogated. 

“Just a minute, marshal,” spoke up 
Shooter Moran. “What did you say 
his name was? Chang? Well, Mr. 
Chang, take a look at that knife in Law- 
yer Stark’s neck. Walk over by the 
body and look at it closely. Did you 
ever see it—or one like it—before?” 

Mr. Chang scrutinized the weapon, 
staring at it through an irritating si- 
lence. Silver Lemoy had icy chills. 
He feared that, for some strange rea- 
son, his yellow henchman was stumped 
for an answer. He certainly was hesi- 
tant, reluctant about committing him- 
self. 

“Not this knife,” announced Mr. 
Chang slowly, through his interpreter. 
“But see knife like it, though not same, 
many time.” 

“Where?” blurted out Marshal Dean 
eagerly, 

Mr. Chang shrugged his shoulders. 

“Knife very common in Far East. 
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You go Pittsburgh—any city—you buy 
one like. In curio shop.” 

“T thought we were on a live lead,” 
said the marshal disgustedly. ‘Then 
anybody might have a knife of this 


sort. We're through with you, Mr. 
Chang. I'll go first and look at your 
room.” 


Mr. Chang wiggled the fingers of one 
hand and produced a second wheat- 
paper cigarette. He lighted it wh an 
unconcerned air and blew smoke 
straight ahead in evident énjoyment. 
Then he yawned slightly, covering his 
mouth with the back of a wrist. One 
by one the two black furnaces that 
served as Mr. Chang’s optical organs 
met the eyes of every individual in the 
room, met them squarely, unafraid. He 
outlooked all of them; their attention 
shifted uncomfortably to his light-blue 
silk pajamas and the embroidered gold 
dragon. Mr. Chang included Silver 
Lemoy in his frank survey—stared at 
him as if he were a total stranger. Le- 
moy marveled. 

“His room is an open book,” an- 
nounced Marshal Dean, returning. “I 
went through it with a fine-tooth comb. 
Nothing incriminating there, and noth- 
ing that looks as if it ever snuggled in 
Lawyer Stark’s black box. Come on, 
now, we'll lock this place till morning. 
Dawn’s here already. You fellows bet- 
ter turn in and get some sleep—or try 
te.” 

The crowd broke up. Lemoy lin, 
gered, talking with the more hesitant. 
Finally they retired to their rooms. He 
started for 42. Halfway down the hall 
he noticed a tiny white something pro- 
truding from under the matting. He 
glanced behind. The hall was deserted. 

Silver Lemoy bent over as though 
to adjust his slipper. Swiftly he tilted 
the edge of the strip of floor covering. 
Underneath were the photograph and 
missing documents from the empty box 
on Lawyer Stark’s desk. Mr. Chang 
had chosen a good place to hide them. 
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If found they might have been placed 
there by any one. Lemoy shoved the 
telltale white edge out of sight and 
went on, leaving the documents in their 
cache. 

He felt considerably more at ease. 
Mr. Chang had come through the or- 
deal magnificently ; it imparted a sense 
of security to know that one had such 
a backer. He wondered what their 
next move would be. Clearly that was 
up to Mr. Chang; he was the brains of 
the affair? Silver Lemoy was only the 
silent partner—very silent. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE DIRECTION, 


ILVER LEMOY did not return to 
bed. He felt feverish, choking. 
His tongue was furry and his eyeballs 
smarted. He threw the window wide 
open, leaned forth, and sucked in the 
crisp, cool air, gulping it deep into his 
cigarette-tortured lungs. 

It still was dark without—the thick 
dusk preceding dawn. The side street 
into which he peered furtively was de- 
serted. Somewhere around the corner 
teamsters were starting out for wells 
in the hills; their heavy loads of pipe 
and Manila cables rumbled over the 
dirt road. A raw breeze flung rustling 
paper along the sidewalk. 

Clearly Mr. Chang had Silver Lemoy 
in his clutches. It would be the easiest 
matter in the world for him to testify 
that Lemoy had left his room during a 
drunken trance at about the time of 
the murder. 

“Still,” Lemoy reflected with sudden 
warmth, “his testimony would contra- 
dict itself. He’s already stated under 
oath that he absolutely nobody 
after coming upstairs. It’s too late to 
switch now. If I go to the chair I 
can drag him with me.” 

A faint tapping drummed on the 
locked door. He opened. Mr. Chang 


SENSE OF 


Saw 


whisked in like the spring of a cat. 
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“Well,” the yellow man demanded 
grimly, “how did I strike you on the 
stand? They got so interested in tongs 
and Chinese mystery that they almost 
forgot the murder.” 

ram away with it good,” agreed 


r You got 
“Only I wish you hadn’t 


Silver Lemoy. 
hesitated about whether or not you'd 
ever seen that knife.” 

“Tt is this way,” explained Mr, 
Chang. “The knife is common in the 
part of China I come from. Every 
Chinaman of the Canton district or fur- 
ther south has seen them. I knew they 
could prove that fact if it occurred to 
them to follow up the origin or family 
tree of the knife. Then they’d have 
had me in a lie. It required rapid cal- 
culation for an Also I was 
wondering where you got the knife.” 


instant. 


“T didn’t get it,” retorted Lemoy sav- 
agely. “I siept all the time I was liq- 
uored, and you know it. How could I 
go out and pick up a knife like that? 
Think I’m a magician and pull such 
truck out of the air?” 

“Tt looks bad,” murmured Mr. Chang 
solemnly. 
after I came back from Wah Chi’s. I 
hadn’t given you many details—afraid 

Still they'd 
into his room. 
Esteemed 


you’d worry too much. 
you got 
hat’s what will floor them. 
riend, there is a note of originality 
in this crime that will arouse envy 
throughout the underworld. These 
fools will figure for a million years be- 
fore they blunder onto how it was done. 
adding sugar 


have to prove 


i 
f 


And it was as simple as 


to tea.” 

“Simple, eh?’ demanded Lemoy 
quickly. “Then you know how it was 
done ?” 


murmured Mr. 
Anybody can 


“IT have a theory,’ 
Chang. “Just a theory. 
have a theory.” 

“Well, what is the theory?” 

“If I explained to you you would 
undoubtedly recall the crime in entirety. 
Then, if you brooded, you might con- 














As it stands now it is covered 


fess. 
up like the bottom of the Pacific. Dis- 


miss it from your thoughts. We have 
other things to worry us. In the first 
place there is only one person in on 
this investigation who renders me at 
all nervous. That’s fe 

“Shooter Moran!” 

“Correct. He is deep, dangerous. I 
distinguished him at once as the very 
rare type of white man possessing the 
sixth sense. He is the one person who 
may cause trouble. You noticed no 
one but he thought to ask me about 
the knife. He said, too, something 
about having been in China. That 
makes me rather uneasy. He may 
stumble onto the same theory I hold 
concerning the method employed in this 





murder. He ought to be out of the 
way. You feel like drinking more yel- 


low-bark brandy and walking in your 
sleep again?” 

Silver Lemoy licked parched lips. 
His mouth trembled and _ inarticulate 
protest gurgled in his throat. 

“There’s more bad news,” continued 
Mr. Chang. “I went downstairs. The 
marshal, I gathered by listening to talk 
around the lobby, has fallen in with 
Shooter Moran’s suggestion that the 
contents of Lawyer Stark’s box must 
still be in the hotel. They propose not 
to let them be spirited away. He has 
sworn in four deputies, and if you were 
to start out you would find one at each 
corner of the building to see that noth- 
ing is tossed from a window to a con- 
federate. Soon as it gets daylight they 
are going to search for whatever the 
box contained. If the stuff is located 
our dead have died in vain and the 
game is off, for we never can put the 
screws on old man Lunn if the papers 
become public. It’s secrecy about what 
those papers tell that he’ll pay for.” 

They smoked cigarettes in silence. 

“I wish I had a deck of cards and 
another chink,’ grumbled Mr. Chang. 
“I could have a game of et gla. I al- 
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ways think better when I am gambling. 
It keeps me more alert. Or even if I 
could play fli loo.” 

“What’s that?” 

“The greatest game of chance in the 
world,” declared Mr. Chang reverently. 
“You sit around a grass mat and make 
a jack pot. Then each player puts a 
lump of sugar in front of him and 
waits. The one on whose lump of sugar 
a fly lights first, gets the pot. Can you 
beat that for chance?” 

Silver Lemoy grunted. He stalked 
over to the window sill and picked up 
the hollow body of a dead insect. 

“Tt’s a bee,’ he announced with a 
show of interest. “Or it used to be. 
I made quite a study of them, off and 
cn. They make great ads. Put a 
swarm with a big comb of honey in 
a show window and folks think they’re 
making honey. Really they’re just eat- 
ing it. They fly entirely by a sense of 
direction or location. You take a hive 
that bees have been flying in and out 
of for some time, and move it just a 
trifle—say, even an inch—up or down 
or to one side, and when the bees fly 
in again they’ll bump against where the 
door used to be.” 

Mr. Chang was on his feet with the 
motion of a compressed spring sud- 
denly released. He clapped his hands 
together lightly, then slashed the at- 
mosphere with a fist. 

“That’s the answer!” he declared as 
if angry at his own stupidity. “Why 
didn’t it occur to me before? We will 
utilize the sense of direction, put wings 
on our papers and let them fly out of 
the window. A carrier pigeon!” 

Silver Lemoy of a sudden became 
all attention. 

“Nobody would think anything of a 
pigeon flying around the hotel,” Mr. 
Chang went on. “Even the four depu- 
ties watching at the corners—they’d 
just see a bird swoop out of the shad- 
Nothing extraordinary about 
Now I'll tell you how we work 
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it. .My friend, Wah Chi, has a pet 
homing pigeon. I shall see him at once 
and have the pigeon sent to my room 
in a bundle of laundry as soon as it 
is late enough after daybreak not to 
attract attention—say, seven o’clock. I 
shall leave my unlocked. At 
seven you go over, attach the papers 
—I hid them in the hall—and toss the 
bird out the window. It cannot carry 
a heavy load; I’ll burn all but the more 
incriminating documents, to give it a 
light carry.” 

It looked like a safe bet. Lemoy 
lounged impatiently about his room un- 
til time was up, then opened the door 
and peered up and down. The hall was 
deserted. He scurried to Mr. Chang’s 
room and slipped in. He kept well 
away from the window, to avoid be- 
ing seen by the deputies on watch out- 
side. 

The darkness had dissolved and a 
faint light permeated the air and filtered 
into room 33. The sun was laboring 
up behind the high, jagged hills. The 
world was wide awake. Shouts rang 
forth in the streets. From the distance 
came the coughing of derrick engines, 
rumble.of bull wheels, and creaking of 
rods. 

Lemoy tore open the package of 
laundry that had been brought up and 
left on the bed. The bird inside backed 
off reproachfully, whizzed into the air; 
circled a few times, and came to rest 
on the foot of the iron bed. Jubilantly 
he attached the tiny bundle of papers 
Chang had left for him, stroked the 
pigeon gently, and tossed it in the di- 
rection of the window. It rocked un- 
certainly under the unusual weight and 
The dim light 


room 





was off like a_ shot. 
swallowed it. 

“Beats dancing geese!” sighed Sil- 
ver Lemoy in deep satisfaction. 

What appeared to be the last bowlder 
barring their progress on the road to 
twenty-two thousand dollars had been 
removed The tension 


successfully. 


over, he felt tremulous and weak. He 
sat on a hard-bottomed, straight-backed 
chair, his face buried in his perspiring 
palms. 

Twenty-two thousand dollars would 
be only eleven thousand apiece. That 
was poor recompense for risking com- 
plicity in a murder. After this he 
would stick to dancing geese and other 
more legitimate and less dangerous 
fashions of oiling one’s way through 
the great procession of mankind. 

Suddenly he seemed almost to hear 
the silence in the room next door, for 
the thought of Lawyer Stark still sit- 
ting there with the curious knife, just 
as he had been found, came with a 
startling portentousness that made the 
deep quiet of the scene of crime over- 
whelming and distinct. 

Silver Lemoy was a man of imagi- 
nation. He heard the creaks and 
strange noises inevitable in all hastily 
constructed wooden structures. They 
gave him the impression that Lawyer 
Stark had risen and walked to the con- 
necting door and was standing on the 
other side, staring through the wood at 
Silver Lemoy. 

“T wonder if it really was me that 
did it!” he said with a moan. 

Panic-stricken he rushed from the 
room and sought his own. Fortunately 
no one was in the passageway to wit- 
ness his flight. Downsfairs in the lobby 
he heard the droning of voices. This 
vanished as he closed the door. He 
groped tremblingly for the bottle of yel- 
low-bark brandy, took a stiff drink, and 
flung himself face downward on the 
bed, clutching the blankets savagely. 


CHAPTER X. 
SHADOWING MR. CHANG. 
NASMUCH as Mr. Chang was not 

supposed to understand English, it 
would not do for him to have compre- 
hended the earlier lobby conversation 
regarding thorough examination of any 














one leaving the hotel and, later, of the 
building itself. So he stalked with quiet 
dignity past the clerk’s desk, his eyes 
intent on the door. The negro boy who 
served as porter stopped rattling brass- 
ware. The white men stared. Clearly, 
despite Mr. Chang’s favorable conduct 
during the cross-examination, he was 
an object of suspicion, like a man 
acquitted of a serious charge in court 
but still of doubtful status in the pub- 
lic mind. 

He had almost reached the entrance, 
and was growing fearful lest they for- 
get to search him, when the voice of 
Shooter Moran boomed forth: 

“Mr. Chang!” 

The Chinaman turned, his brow 
wrinkled in inquiry. Moran tramped 
powerfully toward him. Mr. Chang 
was almost tempted to smile in pity at 
the huge Irishman’s boyish delight when 
it finally became apparent that his one- 
syllable talk, assisted by much crude 
acting and illustrative gestures, had 
percolated Mr. Chang’s comprehension 
and that he understood what was re- 
quired of him. ; 

Moran and Marshal Dean went the 
limit in their examination but were 
finally compelled to nod endorsal and 
gesture for Mr. Chang to pass. The 
Chinaman paused on the piank side- 
walk out front, lighted a cigarette, 
turned slightly and glanced back at 
Shooter Moran. Finding him watch- 
ing, he continued his inspection for a 
few seconds, feigning a furtive de- 
meanor, Then Mr. Chang ducked 
swiftly aside and pattered in haste 
across the street. The watchmen at the 
front corners of the building eyed him 
suspiciously but made no move to fol- 
low, evidently figuring that he could 
not have passed through the lobby un- 
less he were O. K. 

Mr. Chang walked a short distance, 
dodged into an alley, emerged on a back 
street, went completely around a block, 
whisked into another alley, and paused 
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by a high board fence on which were 
pasted several large placards of red 
firecracker paper spotted with columns 
of Chinese writing in black. 

He slipped through the gate and ad- 
ministered the tong knock at the back 
door of Wah Chi’s laundry—three 
knocks with a long pause between them, 
followed by four rapid taps. 

The door opened. Almost instantly 
he disappeared within, a few minutes 
later emerging. He now held an ob- 
ject under his coatby gripping it through 
the lining with a hand thrust into a 
pocket. 

Eyes to the ground, he retraced his 
steps to the street and walked briskly 
toward the main thoroughfare. At this 
point he glanced up and looked about. 
Lounging in a doorway near by was 
Shooter Moran, pulling leisurely at a 
cigar and contemplating the dim heav- 
ens as if he were interested in nothing 
on earth. 

Mr. Chang’s mouth tightened. A 
smile played about his lips, a smile of 
contempt and satisfaction. He gripped 
more tightly the object under his coat. 

The plans of Mr. Chang had worked 
beautifully. Shooter Moran was shad- 
owing him. Now, if he only followed 
far enough- 

The Chinaman advanced well beyond 
town, out into the country, along the 
seldom-used, roundabout road _ that 
wound falteringly into the hills like the 
tracing of a nervous giant finger. Pe- 
riodically he turned slowly and shot a 
backward glance. He knew that Moran 
was following; it was not necessary to 





turn to know that. The point was 
that Moran’s desire to follow would 
increase with any manifestation of 


secrecy or fear on the part of Mr. 
Chang. 

He came down into a ravine where 
a few logs formed a corduroy bridge 
over a marshy brook and broke the 
monotony of the white dust. Mr. 
Chang plunged to one side, up to his 
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ankles in muck, shoving the cat-tails 
aside, and entered a thicket. Birds 
darted away, frightened by the ap- 
proach of man. 

Mr. Chang _ continued circularly 
through the thicket and, having staged 
a detour with evident attempt to baf- 
fle, emerged again on the road. He 
sat on a rotting moss-grown log and 
smoked a cigarette wearily. Several 
times he coughed loudly to prevent the 
oil man’s following a false lead in the 
underbrush and losing the trail. 

Presently his acute eyes noted the 
appearance of a patch of gray cloth 
among the green bushes. That un- 
doubtedly was Shooter Moran’s coat 
about two hundred feet away. Mr. 
Chang made reconnaissance. Where 
he sat the road turned abruptly at a 
right angle. A short distance farther 
on it ran up over a low hill and evi- 
dently down the other side. 

By the time Moran reached the bend, 
if Mr. Chang had vanished it would be 
logical to presume that he had passed 
the crest of the hill and was continu- 
ing on in the direction of Union Fur- 
nace. The layout couldn’t have been 
better if Mr. Chang had built the set- 
ting himself. 

He rose leisurely and dusted the back 
of his brown leather motor coat with 
his right hand. Then he slipped the 
hand inside his coat and caressed the 
object he was carrying squeezed tightly 
to his body. He tossed the stub of his 
cigarette far out to one side and van- 
ished from Shooter Moran’s range of 
vision. 

Beautiful! It worked out just as 
Mr. Chang had calculated. Moran 
hurried to the curve, glanced up the 
hill road, and hustled on. Mr. Chang 
had stepped quickly into the woods and 
stood waiting. 

Both of them were at the high ten- 
sion of pursuit. A bullfrog croaked. 





Shooter Moran seemed to hesitate. His 
pace slackened, his forward movement 
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lagged. It was as though he doubted. 
He turned. A short cry burst from 
him. Well back, close to the twist in 
the highway, he saw the dim outline 
of a man’s form among the trees. The 
man’s body was reared in a suspicious 
attitude. 

Shooter Moran had spent too much 
time in the company of high explosives 
to be confused by any unexpected hap- 
pening. He threw himself in the dust 
and wriggled in a flash toward the side 
of the road. 

Farther on in the woods there was 
a low splash. 

He scrambled to his feet and leaped 
for the safety of a great cluster of 
alder bushes. From that he ducked be- 
hind a large hickory and peered cau- 
tiously around one side of the trunk. 

The man between the trees had van- 
ished. He was gone so completely that 
Moran even doubted that he had been 
there at all. Shooter was no person to 
quaver at the presence of danger. He 
had not been able to place the article 
that had splashed into the swamp, but 
he was sure it was not a bullet. There 
had been no explosion, and, had a si- 
lencer been used, its click would have 
been discernible at such short distance. 

Moran leaped forward across the 
road and charged the point of attack. 
He came so suddenly that Mr. Chang 
found the oil man almost upon him be- 
fore he could quicken his flight from 
cautious walk to a frantic run. Mr. 
Chang tripped over a tree root in the 
moss, but was on his feet again in an 
instant. Moran had no revolver. If 
he had been is aloubtful 
whether he would have fired. His tem- 
perament was of the brand that gen- 
erates physical attack on the spur of the 
moment without recourse to weapons. 

Mr. Chang had the agility of a cat 
and was fleet of foot. Shooter Moran 
was handicapped by his great frame and 
the clumsiness of a man who lounges 
much in the easy-chairs of oil-country 
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supply stores. So Mr. Chang van- 
ished into the gloom and was gone. 

Moran quickly gave up the chase. He 
went back to where the Chinaman had 
fallen and there, on a bowlder, he sat 
down to think it over. Through the 
trees the white dust of the road showed 
more and more distinctly. 

It had been a strange chain of events. 
The weird murder of Lawyer Stark 
was evidently linked in some fashion 
to the peculiar splash in the swamp. 
Moran had no doubts about it being 
an attempt on his life. Just why he 
should be singled out for assassination 
afforded him amazement. Any doubts 
he may have previously entertained as 
to Chang’s complicity in the Stark af- 
fair now vanished. 

He poked the toes of his heavy boots 
into the moss and gouged out several 
hollows with the slow movements of 
one absorbed in thought. Several 
times he cautiously turned and made 
examination behind, in case another at- 
tack was impending. 

His eyes rested on several pink ob- 
jects that contrasted exquisitely on the 
green moss. They fairly shrieked for 
attention. 

“Rather late for flowers,’ 
Moran. 

He stooped forward and picked one 
up. It was unfamiliar. He held it 
closer to his eyes, breathing loudly and 
scowling in perplexity. Suddenly came 
understanding. He gathered the lot 
and pocketed them. 

“Mr. Chang dropped them out of a 
pocket when he _ tripped,” Moran 
gloated. “They won’t prove a lot, but 
I see where I use ’em.” 


’ 


muttered 


CHAPTER XI. 
SHOOTER MORAN SEES A LIGHT. 
STRIDING swiftly, Moran started 
back to town. At the first curve 
in the road he gave a half shout, for 
he had come face to face with a Chi- 
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nese. A puzzled look appeared in the 
oil man’s eyes and his mouth opened to 
agape. It was not Mr. Chang. Moran 
stopped, spread his legs firmly, and con- 
fronted the arrival. 

“Hello, Wah Chi!” he said casually. 
“What you do out here this time of 
day ?” 

The Chinaman regarded him placidly. 

“Take walk,” he responded. ‘Go out 
see how Barnes well hold up. Maybe 
Wah Chi drill well.” 

“They all get the fever,” vouchsafed 
Moran. “You'll probably lose your last 
flatiron before you get through. So 
long!” 

The meeting had been totally unex- 
pected. Moran was dumfounded. His 
decision was that Wah Chi had been 
present by coincidence. 

But farther along the road he passed 
a third chink and, still further on, a 
fourth. Shooter Moran encountered no 
less than six Chinese—the entire yel- 
low population of Bobcat City—before 
reaching anything like city limits. 

He was grinning amiably as he 
swung into the hotel. 

“Got me tied hand and foot,” he ad- 
mitted, with a suspicion that inwardly 
he felt a grudging admiration. “How 
could I prove which one of the China- 
men it was that I saw just before the 
incident back yonder? They all look 
so blamed near alike. Whatever Mr. 
Chang expected to do to me went 
astray. But I take my hat off—he cer- 
tainly furnished alibis galore.” 

“No developments,’ was manager 
Platt’s greeting. “The marshal is up- 
now, going through all the 


, 


stairs 
rooms,” 
“T’ll mosey up and help,” decided 
Moran cheerfully. ‘Well, I’ve had a 
fine walk and feel ready for a big day’s 
By the way, I’m sorry for 
that chink who no spik-a the English. 
He must be lonesome. You take these 
pink things. Pour boiling water on 
‘em, like you’d make tea. They’ll open 


business. 
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into cherry blossoms, the real Oriental 
stuff. Don’t fail to put them on Mr, 
Chang’s table so he’ll see them when 
he goes in to breakfast.” 

“T get you,’ declared the manager, 
which was entirely untrue. “I suppose 
there’s something back of this. Eh, 
Mr. Moran?” 

“There might be,” admitted Moran 
carelessly. ‘“There’s something back of 
everything—except most of this oil 
stock that’s being floated around town.” 

It was nearly seven o’clock when the 
marshal, with exasperated oaths, gave 
up the search as futile and led his as- 
sistants downstairs. 

The first thing that caught Moran’s 
eye as he stepped into the lobby was 
Mr. Chang’s emergence from the din- 
ing room. A great rattle of crockery 
accompanied him until the swinging 
doors muffled the sound. Moran 
grinned elaborately. In the buttonhole 
of Mr. Chang’s coat was a beautiful 
pink flower, a cherry blossom, fully 
opened. 

Mr. Chang regarded Moran as if he 
might be an interesting piece of archi- 


tecture or an umbrella stand. The - 


Chinaman was a human being, evi- 
dently, for his body moved; but other- 
wise he was completely submerged. 
Not even a flicker of recognition or 
emotion crossed his face. He mouthed 
a fresh cigarette and fumbled ineffec- 
tually for a match. Then deliberately 
he approached Moran, pointed to the 
cigarette and made motions along the 
under part of a raised leg. 

Moran handed him a match. Mr. 
Chang lighted up, looking Moran 
straight in the eyes without flinching. 
Then he bowed his thanks and retired 
to a corner chair, where wreaths of 
smoke speedily bunched around him in 
a cloud through which the oil man 
caught occasional glimpses of the two 
black furnaces that served as Mr. 


Chang’s eyes. 





Moran went outside, tested the blade 
of his pocket knife, sat down, and pro- 
ceeded to make a great pile of whit- 
tlings. So absorbed was he in thought 
that he scarcely noticed passing friends 
who spoke to him. At times he paused 
and contemplated the knife. 

Then he went upstairs, entered Law- 
yer Stark’s room, closed the door, and 
nodded to the undertaker. He picked 
up the large, curiously shaped knife 
that had done the killing, turned it over 
and over, scrutinized it closely, hefted 
it and tried various ways of assassina- 
tion—stabbing, side-swiping. Some- 
thing drew his attention to the balance 
of the implement. Its center of grav- 
ity was queerly located. He dropped 
it and it fell flat instead of point first 
or handle down. It had none of the 
ordinary characteristics of a_ knife 
except a sharp edge. Thoughtfully he 
replaced it on the desk and went down- 
stairs. 

“T’ve seen one like it,” he reflected 
impatiently. “Where? I’m sure it 
wasn’t in any store window. Funny, 
too; usually my memory serves me 
good.” 

He stood on the steps, scowling at 
the sidewalk. Gradually his eyes be- 
gan to squint and dart about as if he 
were groping for a fugitive idea that 
dodged elusively. A hard look came 
into his face and his lips pursed tightly. 
He looked off in the direction of the 
road that wound falteringly into the 
Lost Mountains. The hills towered in 
every direction, as if shouldering in on 
the town to gain a glimpse of the coffin 
that now was being carried out the rear 
door. 

Shooter Morgan appeared to remem- 
ber the late Lawyér Stark, for he gin- 
gerly felt his throat. He came to life 
with briskness, hurried around to the 
side street and crossed to the eating 
house. There he leaned against the 
plate glass and stared for a long time 
at the open window across the way— 














the second-story window where Lawyer 
Stark had been murdered. 

Then he walked toward the hotel 
and looked back. He examined all the 
surrounding buildings carefully, esti- 
mated their height, ran imaginary geo- 
metrical lines, glanced at his watch, 
smothered an exclamation and started 
off double-quick for the Peter Lunn 
farm. He was whistling clearly now, 
and his eyes glittered with excitement. 
Shooter Moran had placed the knife. 


XII. 
HOUR. 


CHAPTER 
THE THIRTEENTH 
NAWARE of the passing from this 
life of Lawyer Stark and the ap- 
proaching culmination of the plans of 
Silver Lemoy and Mr. Chang—char- 
acters as yet outside his visible world 
—Peter Lunn went about his before- 
breakfast exercise of puttering around 
the front yard, sweeping walks and 
spading up flower beds. 

Everything appeared to be coming his 
way on a swift tide, and he was in high 
The twenty-two thousand dol- 
past mis- 


Shooter 


spirits. 
lars for wiping his slate of < 
take was at last within reach. 
Moran heard him while yet afar off; 
Peter was whistling ‘“My Irene” in ex- 
uberant joy. The oil man swung in 
from the road. 

“Hear the news?” 

“What news?’ Lunn stopped short. 

“Lawyer Stark—murdered. Last 
night in his room.” 

Peter clutched the trunk of a small 
tree and gripped tightly. 

“Anything stolen?” he asked in a 
strained voice. 

“Contents of a 
what’s wrong?” 

Lunn was trembling violently. 

“That’s my box.” He groaned. 
“Come back to the barn so Irene won't 
hear us talk. Now tell me ali about it.” 

“The crime was complicated,” Moran 
elaborated, uneasily sizing up his friend. 


3B ps 


black box. Pete, 
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“It’s sort of uncanny—doors locked 
and chairs braced under the knobs on 
the inside. No apparent explanation 
of how the man could have gotten in 
—or gotten out, for that matter. It 
couldn’t have been by the window, for 
that was in full view of Tiny Tim, the 
fat eating-house proprietor, sitting out 
front across the street.” 

“Then I brought this on Stark myself 
by asking him to keep those papers,” 
gasped Lunn in dismay. “I gave him 
the key. He already knew what they 
were about—had seen them in his ca- 
pacity as legal adviser.” 

“He evidently had opened the box 
and been examining the contents about 
the time he struck down. The 
whole thing is a mystery to me—that 
is, the motive. I have a theory of my 
own about how the murder was pulled 
off.” 

“It doesn’t look as if they’d do any- 
body any good,” returned Lunn, frown- 
ing perplexedly. “Moran, I’m going 
to make a clean breast of it. I have 
the feeling that I’li need your help be- 
fore the sun sets again. A good many 
years ago I made a misstep—stole a 
large sum of money from a theatrical 
institution that employed me in Grand 
Rapids. I changed my name and moved 
here, where I met Irene’s mother and 
married her. The money had gone at 
cards in St. Louis. I’ve had rotten 
luck ever since—tied to the grindstone, 
unable to get ahead. It seemed that the 
shadow of the past clouded my vision 
whenever opportunity to make money 

I’ve lived through hell 
six over. Jt has been my one 
great hope to make good the score at 


Was 


showed itself. 


times 


compound interest before I die.” 

Mora: 
hand in sympathy. 

“You're still above par with me,” he 
declared warmly. “While I don’t ad- 
mire your mistake you're trying to 
make it good now, and that shows the 
real stuff in you. So that’s why you 


1 whistled and extended a firm 
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were so anxious about the Barnes well 
and the lease on your own property 
here! That’s where you expected to 
raise the money.” 

Lunn nodded. “With what I have 
saved,” he explained, ‘‘the sum the two 
Oklahoma operators are paying over 
to me this morning will even the score 
—twenty-two thousand dollars. Stark 
had gone to Grand Rapids for me and 
arranged payment, masking his identity 
and where he hailed from. I can’t un- 
derstand the killing. It doesn’t look 
as if the papers that were in the black 
box would do anybody any good. Soon 
as I pay over the cash Grand Rapids 
signs a release. Now that Stark’s gone 
I may have to ask you to undertake 
the mission for me in his stead. To 
think that I was the cause of his death!” 

“Let’s go into the house,” preposed 
Moran bluntly. “Keep a stiff upper 
lip. Irene mustn’t get wind of this. 
It’d break her heart to have her illusion 
about her daddy shattered.” 

They sat down to a breakfast of buck- 
wheat cakes and sausages. Lunn ate 
listlessly, but Moran fell to with a 
vengeance. He was in high spirits and 
kept Irene’s cheeks flushed with his ban- 
ter. 
“T think I know the man who has 
the papers,” whispered Moran cau- 
tiously. “He'll probably call at any 
minute. Who’s that at the door?” he 
ended loudly, rising and gripping the 
back of his chair. 

“Wambole and Bowman,” called a 
cheerful voice from the hall. “You 
talk as if you heard tramps. We got 
a notary with us and as nice a sack of 
gold and yellowbacks as you ever see. 
Ah, good morning, gentlemen; I greet 
you!” 

“Come in, come in,” invited Lunn 
quickly, rising and throwing the door 
wide. “We'll go in to the big parlor 
table and see how your leases read.” 

The two Oklahoma operators filed 
in—Wambole, a stocky little fellow full 


of ginger, Bowman languid and lanky, 
The notary brought up the rear, a cat- 
like individual who stepped with care, 
moved with rapidity, and gave one the 
impression that he must be joined with 
well-oiled ball bearings. 

“You'll find everything in tiptop 
shape,” purred Wambole, rubbing his 
soft hands servilely. “You'll note a 
clause by which we even pay you ten 
dollars a month for the water we'll 
use on the wells.” 

“Tsn’t he a wonder!” exclaimed Bow- 
man, looking at his hosts in amazement. 
“Wonderful business man, wonderful!” 

“I handle the business,” explained 
Wambole in an oily fashion. “Mr. 
Bowman is the capitalist of the or- 
ganization.” 

Moran read the documents slowly, 
pausing now and then to weigh some 
clause or provision. At such moments 
the notary glibly interpreted with much 
gesturing and Wambole exuded ap- 
proval from a furry throat. Finally 
Moran pronounced the proposed agree- 
ment honest and the proper thing all 
around, 

“T know the leasing end, Peter,” he 
said. “This protects you on every 
point.” 

They signed the lease, executing it 
in duplicate. The notary produced a 
huge iron machine, apparently from 
the air, imprinted his seal, and the 
transaction began to assume legal di- 
mensions, 

“Twenty thousand dollars,”  an- 
nounced Wambole impressively, giving 
the bag an affectionate pat before pour- 
ing the small fortune onto the table. 
“We said ‘cash,’ so we brought cash 
and not a check. No quibbling about 
us. I call it a good deal for both sides. 
If we run over eight hundred barrels 
a day production on your property you 
get royalties. That seemed fairer than 
a thousand limit to Mr. Bowman. He's 
a generous individual, is Mr. Bowman, 
too generous for his own good. He 
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casts a lot of bread upon the waters— 
but it all comes back plum cake.” 

Bowman opened his mouth, then 
closed it and nodded, as if speaking 
were too fatiguing an effort. Wambole 
felt his pulse and cocked his head to 
one side judiciously. 


“Heart again!” he exclaimed anx- 


iously. “Very poor circulation I have, 
gentlemen. Find a stimulant necessary 


at regular intervals. How are the ac- 
commodations here?” 

Lunn returned with a bottle. He 
counted the cash. Wambole had re- 
gained a perfect grip on good health. 
They shook hands all around. The two 
promoters from Oklahoma left in a 
most satisfied temper. 

Irene was rather awed at sight of 
so much money piled about in neat 
stacks on the marble table top. 

“Tt’s too bad,” mourned Lunn, “that 
we can’t keep this. However, maybe 
with luck we'll have good royalties later 
on.” 

“There’s a man coming up the walk,” 
interrupted Irene, at the window. 

“So I expected,” said Shooter Moran 
quietly. “I had a bet on with myself 
that he’d be hiding around somewhere 
and would present himself as soon as 
your father had the cash. I'll wager 
further that I can describe him; he has 
on a leather motor coat and cap and 
wears goggles. You can’t tell till he 
removes the specs, but he’s a China- 
man.” 

“No,” retorted Irene promptly. “He’s 
a white man. And there’s no leather 
clothes. This man is big and tall and 
a blond. He walks like he was full 
of springs, and he wears a silk hat.” 


“T’ve seen him around town,” said 
Moran. “He must call on other busi- 
ness. Or I wonder if there can be two 


of them in on this.” 

Irene left the room. 

Out in the kitchen a little clock struck 
nine. It lacked exactly twenty minutes 


of being thirteen hours since Mr. 
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Chang and Silver Lemoy met for the 
first time. 


CHAPTER 

A CONFIDENTIAL 

RENE returned promptly. “A gen- 

tleman named Silver Lemoy to see 

you, dad,” she announced. “He says 

to tell you it’s about the Grand Rapids 
affair.” 

“Come in,” called Peter Lunn me- 
chanically. “Irene, you slip on a shawl 
and go for a walk.” 

Shooter Moran raised a hand pro- 
testingly. “Not much!” he said sharply. 
“This affair is more serious than you 
realize, Peter. What they did to Stark, 
they tried to do to me this morning. 
It may not be safe for Irene to go out- 


1 ” 


iC. 


XIII. 


MISSION. 


Sie 

“But we must be alone,” Lunn in- 
sisted. 

“Certainly ! 
you run along upstairs. 
later.” 

She passed out, and they heard a soit, 
leaping patter as, kittenlike, she mounted 
to the second floor. Lunn closed the 
door. Shooter Moran stepped forward 
so that he stood in the light. His mouth 
was set belligerently and the veins 
bulged .on his forehead. 

“Well, sir,” began Peter Lunn, ad- 
dressing Silver Lemoy, “I presume you 
have come to take the money to Grand 
Rapids, and that you have the proper 
credentials ?” 

Silver Lemoy poised on one foot, the 
other tapping toe and heel as though 
he felt a dance coming on. He smirked. 
Then he laughed metallicaily. But the 
laugh broke off short as his eyes rested 
on Shooter Moran’s. He frowned un- 
easily. 

“Well,” he countered, a trifle ill at 
ease, “not just that—not exactly. You 
made a close guess, however.” 

Without awaiting an invitation he 
dropped into a chair and shoved it back 


”* agreed Moran. “Honey, 
We'll call you 





ite 
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so that his face was in the corner shad- 
ows. They could see it with a fair de- 
gree of distinctness, but its more sub- 
tle expressions were hidden. Lemoy 
lifted his right ankle so that a purple 
silk stocking rested on his left knee. 
Carefully he deposited his silk hat on 
the floor. Then, his elbows on the 
chair arms, he extended the tips of his 
long, effeminate white fingers until they 
met. 

“Are you certain, Mr. Lunn,” he in- 
quired dryly, “that you really want this 
third party in on our talk?” 

“The bet goes as she lays,” retorted 
Lunn evenly. “You talk to both of us 
or not at all.” 

“Turn on your word faucet,” Moran 
prodded him sourly. “Don’t you get it, 
Peter? He’d prefer not to have a wit- 
ness.” 

“Tut! tut!’ protested Silver Lemoy 
glibly. “A lot I care about that. This 
affair has brains behind it. That’s right, 
sit down. You can listen to uncom- 
fortable news with greater composure 
if your body is at ease.” 

He blew several rings of cigarette 
smoke into the air—perfect blue rings 
that whirled upward until they dis- 
solved. He spoke in a deliberate voice, 
choosing his words with care, much as 
if he were on the witness stand under 
cross-examination, now and again paus- 
ing to shuffle the mental cards he was 
dealing. 

“The delicacy of the event that hap- 
pened some twenty years ago in Grand 
Rapids is so extreme that you prob- 
ably prefer my not repeating the story.” 

“Come to the point!’ Moran spoke 
roughly. ‘What is your game?” 

Silver Lemoy lifted his hands in of- 
fended protest. 

“Mer” he squeaked innocently. 
“Why, I am here only as a disinter- 
ested third party—to convey a message. 
My dear fellow, you surely do not think 
I would risk mixing in an affair of this 
sort, do you? I only bring a message 
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—-and carry your answer. After that 
I wend my honest way and wash my 
hands—and, I might add, my memory 
—of the whole matter. I present my- 
self here only as an act of kindness to 
all concerned.” 

Shooter Moran drummed swiftly on 
the under side of his chair seat. “Your 
kindness is appreciated,’ he asserted 
ironically. “You look kind—like a 
horsewhip.” 

“T don’t quite make you,” Peter Lunn 
broke in nervously. “Let us suppose 
the restitution money to be that pile 
of cash stacked up on yonder table. I 
gather that it is about to be demanded 
in the form of blackmail. What if I 
refuse and carry out my original plan 
—send it to Grand Rapids? The peo- 
ple up there will be only too pleased 
to call the transaction square. It’s the 
money they want, not vengeance. 
They'll sign a release gladly. No 
chance of a prosecution. They have 
agreed to that.” 

“On the other hand,” pursued the oily 
voice of Silver Lemoy as if there had 
been no interruption, “a demand is 
made that twenty-two thousand dollars 
in cash be paid over to a party in the 
background, one who is totally un- 
known to either of you gentlemen. It 
is true that Grand Rapids will not make 
trouble once they get the money. But 
unfortunately there is another phase 
of the matter. The documents bearing 
on your true identity and your defal- 
cation have fallen into the hands of the 
person whom I serve in the capacity 
of messenger. They establish, beyond 
the last possibility of doubt, the whole 
wretched business in detail.” 

“Well?” demanded Shooter Moran. 

“Honorable Lunn has a daughter,” 
suggested Silver Lemoy. “If the de- 
mand for twenty-two thousand dollars 
is refused the papers bearing on the 
subject will be given wide publicity. 
What becomes of a certain respectable 
citizen’s standing in that event? How 














would the exposé affect the happiness 
of the daughter? Is it worth the money 
to keep her happy and not break her 
illusion about her father’s goodness :” 

Lunn bowed his head and sank deeper 
into his chair. It Moran, 
as he contemplated his friend, that the 
old man _ had shriveled and 
grown older in the few minutes he had 
been sitting there. 

“Now, now,” comforted the oil man, 
“don’t take it so hard, Peter. There’s 
some way out of this mess. We'll find 


seemed to 


actually 


al 
The room became silent as Moran 
twisted his forehead and _ pondered 


deeply. 

“Take your time,” agreed Silver Le- 
moy, “take your time. The longer road, 
if you prefer, but it will to the 
same destination—surrender.” 

“Look burst forth. 
“Where's of decency? 
Here’s j 


one mistake. 


lead 
here!” M 
your sense 
a man made one bad step, just 
He has the means at hand 


but his memory ¢ 


oran 


to wipe out all f it 


—and you come along and demand that 


means.” 


Silver ] 


made a_ chuckling 
sound. “Do address such appeal 
to me,” he replied. “I merely bring 
the demand. The man you ask mercy 
of, through me, would not consider such 
a proposal. The old man 


Lemoy 
not 


here is a 


crook. He stole. Why shouldn’t some 
one take it from him? It isn’t his 
money. This is a world of ‘dog eat 
dog.’ ‘Big fleas have little fleas upon 


their backs to bite ’em, and little fleas 
have less fleas, and so on ad infini- 
tum.’ The strong devour the weak.” 

‘But if he paid you Grand Rapids 
with a warrant.” 

“No chance. They couldn’t identify 
him; that can only be done with the 
documents which the person whom I 
tepresent will surrender when properly 
tecompensed. He traced the attorney 
and he hasn’t put the Grand Rapids 
parties wise that he’s located their man. 
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Come across and he’ll keep his mouth 
shut. He gets the money and Lunn gets 
safety- same as he was. A 
few years more of things just as they 


goes on 


are won’t hurt. The old man can’t 
last forever without kicking off.” 
“Cut out the rough = stuff!” said 


Shooter Moran savagely, aroused to an- 


ger by Silver’s brutal words. “And talk 
lower—so the little girl upstairs won’t 
hear. We don’t want her to catch a 
word of this.” 

Lemoy grinned triumphantly. 

“T thought you didn’t.” He chuckled. 
“T see I’ve won the first round.” 

“The scrap’s not finished yet,” Moran 
reminded him doggedly. He regarded 
Lemoy for a long period. ‘“Aren’t 
you,” he inquired at length, speaking 


intently, “aren’t you afraid of your com- 





plicity in the murder of Lawyer 
Stark ?” 
“Nobody knows who killed Lawyer 


countered Lemoy confidently. 

Moran informed him quietly. 
“T know all about it.” 
started. 
ged; his voice trembled. 
know killed 
Stark?” he hoarsely. 
you ‘i 


“Positive ! 


His 


oy 
oliver 


bul 


Lemoy eyes 


Lawyer 
“Are 


‘You who 
repeater 
sure? 
In fact, I expect to swear 
out a warrant before night.” 

“Who?’ Lemoy’s voice rose in ex- 
citement. “You can’t prove it.” 
"yes; 1 can. 
“What do you propose doing about 
it?” 

Half out of his head from worry over 
the possibility that he had really done 
the killing, as Mr. Chang had insisted 
all along, he found himself in deep 
water, getting beyond his depth. 
Moran had him, though the extent to 
which he realized it was not accurately 
How much of Moran’s con- 
fidence was sheer poker bluff! If Mr. 
Chang were only present! 

“Here’s my proposition,” announced 
Moran. “This is a mighty serious mat- 


discernible. 
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ter. A huge sum of money and the 
safety of a criminal are involved, not 
to mention the happiness of a house- 
hold. Naturally we won’t go off half 
cocked. You take two hours to think 
this matter over. You'll probably 
change your minds. If you do, come 
back—and I’ll forget what I know. 
Forget it all—even the murder.” 

Silver Lemoy rose precipitately. 

“T take you!” he agreed. Then, with 
1 final attempt at bluff: “We won’t 
*hange our minds, but you will.” 

Shooter lifted his brows in polite 
nquiry. 

“Yes?” he asked curiously. “So? 
When you come back bring that Chi- 
1ese partner of yours.” 

The remaining color fled Silver Le- 
noy’s anemic cheeks. “How did you 
<now ?” he stammered. 

Moran’s face was motionless, set. 
‘I think you'll change your mind,” he 
repeated. “If you find a newspaper 
nandy when you get back to the hotel 
read the account of the electrocution 
up at Columbus.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

RATS AND A SINKING SHIP. 
BREATHING laboriously, panting 

and trembling with agitation, Sil- 
ver Lemoy hurried toward town, at 
times breaking into a half run. As he 
turned into the hotel he slowed down, 
mustered an air of elaborate compos- 
ure, stalked across the lobby and slid 
into a lounging chair. 

A crumpled newspaper lay to the left 
on the floor. He picked it up and 
smoothed the creases out. His atten- 
tion riveted onto the first page as if 
he had found an advertisement seek- 
ing to locate him as a lost heir. His 
body became an utter mass of putty as 
his terrified eyes read: 


The current was turned on at seven-twenty- 
three a. m. One minute later physicians 
pronounced him dead. 





at 


Just before seven o’clock the twelve wit- 
nesses to the electrocution made their way 
through the downpour and, with their cloth- 
ing dripping wet, entered the prison. Day 
had not broken at that hour; the ghostly pall 
of night hung over the gloomy interior of the 
prison save where it was broken by the elec- 
tric lights. 

There was a shuffling of feet in the corri- 
dor, and the procession filed through into the 
chamber of death. The chair, made of oak, 
rested on a thick rubber mat at one end 
of the room. Every eye was centered on the 
bolt-studded door as the doomed man, clad 
in outer garments consisting only of a light 
shirt and a light pair of trousers and black 
shoes, stood revealed. On either side of him 
was a guard, holding him lightly by the arms, 
His jaw twitched—— 

The newspaper sfid from Lemoy’s 
numbed fingers and fluttered onto the 
floor with a swish. He sat like a stone 
image for a full quarter of an hour 
before he could summon energy enough 
to rise. As he tottered dazedly across 
the lobby the room became fairly quiet 
as the oil men turned and stared at his 
streaming face. 

“That fellow,” commented a con- 
tractor, “certainly has a two-and-a-half 
room with accommodations!” 

Before fateful room 31 Silver Lemoy 
paused. The door was open. The body 
of Lawyer Stark had been removed to 
his home and the place was deserted. 
The windows were open to air the place, 
and the crisp, chilly breeze swayed the 
curtains and fanned Lemoy’s flushed 
face. With general appearances so 
peaceful and harmless it seemed scarcely 
possible that it had been the scene of a 
brutal murder only a few hours before. 

Nobody was in the hallway. Lemoy 
continued on to room 42, glanced overt 
his shoulder and entered like a snap of 
the fingers. 

Mr. Chang lay stretched on the bed, 
calmly regarding the ceiling. He 
turned an imperturbed, languid eye to- 
ward his visitor. Silver Lemoy made 
a rush for the table, caught up the bot- 
tle of yellow-bark brandy and drained 
its last drop. Fire immediately flowed 














through him and he turned, licking his 
lips. He started excitedly at the China- 
man’s expressionless plaster face. 

“So your nerve went back on you 
after you finished the job,” commented 
Mr. Chang sweetly. “How did you 
bring the money? I trust you were not 
ass enough to accept a check?” 

“I brought nothing!” was the snarl- 
ing answer. 

Mr. Chang immediately came to life. 
He sat up. Into his vacant eyes came 
an expression of vexation. 

“Say that again.” 

“No,” continued Silver quaveringly, 
“IT didn’t get it—and, what’s more, I’m 
through. You damned yellow rat, it 
was you that got me into this!” 

“Tut! tut!’ Mr. Chang rejoined 
placidly. “Let us have no personalities. 
If you become obsessed with ‘the yellow 
peril,’ I cannot, unfortunately, correct 
you. But I have excellent ears, my 
dear Mr. Silver Lemoy. As it is, they 
are probably hearing you in Seattle.” 

Silver Lemoy dropped into a chair, 
threw his silk hat savagely on the floor, 
took out a purple silk handkerchief and 
mopped his twitching cheeks. 

“And continued Mr. Chang 
after a pause, a harsh note creeping into 
his voice, “now that you have recovered 
yourself, I must insist that you curb 
your I do not overly fancy 
your manipulation of the words ‘yel- 
low’ and ‘rat.’ As words, they are 
beautiful by reason of their utility, but 
your inflection might arouse my anger. 
Iam a different man when aroused, Mr. 
Lemoy, a different man!” repeated Mr. 
Chang with emphasis. 

His long, colorless finger nails were 
clawing his palms, Lemoy noted the 
act and shivered. He looked into the 
two black furnaces that served as Mr. 
Chang’s eyes, and what he saw there 
changed the shiver to a shudder. 

“I apologize!” he declared hastily. 
“I was beside myself—didn’t realize 
what I was saying.” 


now,” 


tongue. 
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Mr. Chang gestured a forgiveness 
that his eyes contradicted. “And now,” 
he suggested evenly, ‘tell me why you 
failed.” 

“T didn’t fail,” blurted out Lemoy 
angrily. “That is, it wasn’t my fault. 
That fellow, Shooter Moran, was there 
and he kept me a long time on the mat 
—regular third degree. I came off with 
honors; he’ll vouch for that. But at 
the finish he put the crimp in me. I’d 
made my play just as you coached me, 
to keep my coat tails clean of black- 
mail. Didn’t like the idea of Moran 
present as witness to what I said, but 
Lunn insisted. Refused to talk other- 
wise. Moran took charge almost from 
the go. He finally asked two hours to 
think it over.” 

Mr. Chang grunted, then swore a blue 
streak in Chinese. “That’s not fail- 
ure,” he declared impatiently. “Don’t 
be more of an ass than naturally. He'll 
come around to our way of thinking 
before two hours are up.” 

“T don’t know about that,’ Lemoy 
whined, wagging his head in doubt. “He 
said he’d given me the two hours to 
change our minds. Mr. Chang, that 
fellow claims to know all about the mur- 
der of Lawyer Stark—who did it and 
the way it was done. To speed me on 
my happy way he said to bring my 
Chinese partner with me when I come 
back.” 

Still Mr. Chang’s face continued 
placid, expressionless. He gazed out 
of the window for a full minute, look- 
ing at nothing, seeing nothing, his eyes 
concentrated on an interesting, invisible 
something apparently suspended in mid- 
air. 

“So?” he queried tensely. “Are you 
sure of that? I had my doubts about 
Moran. You will recall my telling you 
so at an earlier stage. He is too keen. 
With him out of the way it would have 
been a walk-off for us. What were his 
exact words?” 

“T don’t recall,” admitted Silver Le- 
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moy after ineffectual pawing of the 
memory. “It sort of knocked me off my 
feet. Now I didn’t do that crime. If 
I’d walked in my sleep and done it 
surely I’d remembered when I[ saw 
the room and the body afterward. Isn’t 
that so, Mr. Chang; isn’t that so?” 
“Ass!” ejaculated Mr. Chang with 
a show of irritation. “I saw you walk 





.out. You came back with the docu- 
ments. Hang onto yourself; you're 


going all to pieces. Get into that top 
drawer; you'll find another bottle.” 

“You see,” continued Lemoy rapidly, 
after again attacking yellow-bark 
brandy, “you see, not knowing exactly 
what my relation to the murder really 
was, if any, I couldn’t talk to him very 
well, let alone fence. Anything I said 
might compromise me. A man talks of 
something he don’t know nothing about 
and he always gets in Dutch.” 

“Don’t know nothing’ is incorrect,” 
purred Mr. Chang by way of diversion 
and with true Asiatic appreciation of 
the delightful situation. “If you don’t 
know nothing you do know something. 
You are careless with your English 
—a great detriment to the front it is 
now diplomatic to maintain.” 

Silver Lemoy doubled his arms over 
his stomach and rocked back and forth, 
his eyes wild. 

“T’d rather talk to the devil than face 
that Shooter Moran again,” he mut- 
tered fearfully. ‘“He’s bad medicine. 
You can’t look him in the eye, that party, 
so you can’t—he’d hypnotize you.” 

Mr. Chang did not register the ex- 
pected disgust. His face was respect- 
ful, attentive. 

“Come, come, Mr. Lemoy,” he coun- 
tered soothingly; “you'll be all right 
once you get calmed down and take a 
good grip on yourself. When you go 


back to him at the expiration of two 
hours— 
Silver Lemoy pounded his legs with 
both fists. 
“I’m not going back!” he insisted 


” 
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firmly. “Not me! Not for a million 
dollars, let alone eleven thou’. No, sir! 
At the end of two hours I'll be so far 
away it'll take ten dollars to send mea 
post card.” 

“Pray do not be facetious,” said Mr, 
Chang coldly. “A jest now is out of 
place and vulgar. The situation is 
really quite serious. This Shooter 
Moran is dangerous, though what he 
knows is not. He can prove nothing. 
You covered your murder tracks per- 
fectly. The cunning of a drunken man 
is almost psychic. A very clever job, 
Mr. Lemoy. Decidedly clever! Few 
men could have effected it without 
working in with the police. You can 
always look back to it as your depar- 
ture from the amateur and arrival at 
full-fledged professionalism.” 

“T’m through!’ said Lemoy listlessly, 
suddenly sagging as his agitation over- 
came the yellow-bark brandy. “I’m 
through!” 

Mr. Chang frowned, and a shining 
hound’s tooth crept slowly into view 
to bite his lower lip. “I assure you,” 
he declared solemnly, “I assure you, as 
I respect my ancestors, you can return 
and get that money with perfect safety. 
Shooter Moran knows nothing that he 
can use against you. His is a colossal 
bluff. I expect you to return and face 
him, expect you to call that bluff and 
come back here with the cash.” 

“Nothing doing !” 

“It is your last opportunity. Will 
you?” Mr. Chang’s voice was hopeful 
but firm. 

“No!” 

Mr. Chang waved a hand and worked 
the long yellow fingers resignedly. 
“Thus is ruined a subtle masterpiece of 
criminal art. I will trouble you for 
those papers.” 

Silver Lemoy jerked the documents 
from an inner pocket and thrust them 
Again he flipped out 
He wiped 


forward eagerly. 
the purple handkerchief. 











his hands, closed his watery eyes and 
sighed happily. 

“Are you going through with it alone, 
Mr. Chang?” 

“It is too dangerous,” responded the 
Chinaman gravely. “You must remem- 
ber I am the hired detective working on 
the case and dare not expose myself 
to possible charges of blackmail. You, 
had you not lost your nerve, could 
have completed your mission entirely 
without danger and to absolute success, 
I miscalculated you, Mr. Lemoy. But 
it is too late now to retrace our steps. 
We shall drop the matter, bury it; and 
the quicker both forget, the better for 
all concerned. I have made an error 
of judgment which I will not repeat. 
Never again shall a vacillating white 
man share my enterprises. I sized you 
up as a gentleman of promise, requiring 
only polish and guidance. You have 
failed miserably. You are a small-time 


’ 


man. Dancing geese is your size of 
job. In the future aspire no higher. 


What are your plans, my dear Mr. Le- 
moy ?” 

Silver Lemoy consulted his watch. 
“In thirty-five minutes,” he announced, 
“{ can catch a train. At the expiration 
of the two hours, if the police do not 
grab me before then, I shall be swal- 
lowed by the distance. You work fast, 
Mr. Chang, and your brandy is good. 
I toast you in a farewell drink. So! 
I told you when we met I had always 
desired to find a chink who would talk. 
My desire has been gratified. Never 
again! I bid you good-by. Farewell, 
Mr. Chang—forever !”” 

He flung himself out of the room. 

Mr. Chang consulted his neat octago- 
nal Swiss watch, and did a little men- 
tal calculation. He lighted a cigarette, 
leaned back on the bed coverlet and 
puffed luxuriously. Gradually a faint 
smile appeared at the corners of his 
mouth. He contemplated the ceiling. 

“The ass!” he reflected. ‘The fool! 
And yet the gods watch over fools. 
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It was not intelligence, but sixth sense, 
that prompted Silver Lemoy to find ref- 
uge in flight. Ah, well, it relieves me 
of an annoying problem. I would prob- 
ably have had to knock him in the head 
to make my compensation twenty-two 
thousand instead of eleven. Chung 
meng fui got!” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE PREMONITION OF SHOOTER MORAN. 


ELL, old friend,” ventured Shooter 
Moran hopefully after Silver Le- 
moy had passed out of sight down the 
crooked road and they had turned from 
the window, “we have two hours ahead 
of us, and lots of things have been 
known to happen in two hours. We 
may be able to figure a way out of this 
mess.” 

But Peter Lunn shook his head sadly. 
He was a broken man. “I’m afraid 
they'll call your bluff,” he rejoined list- 
lessly. “It’s retribution, that’s what it 
is. I committed a crime and now I 
have to face the music. You can’t get 
away with it; no crooked work can be 
buried; it always bobs up in time. I 
wouldn’t care so much about myself, 
but we must protect Irene’s happiness 
if we possibly can. I’d die sooner than 
break her faith in me.” 

Moran gazed moodily out of a win- 
dow. 

“T can’t understand it,” continued 
Peter dazedly. “Here, just a matter of 
fourteen hours ago, we were all so 
happy, and the future looked so bright. 
Then, when the well came in, I saw 
no possible way by which I could fail 
to make restitution and wipe my slate 
clean. And along comes this Silver 
Lemoy and right away the pot boils over 
with trouble.” 

“T suppose such fellows have a place 
in the scheme of things,” philosophized 
Moran. “Maybe they’re needed to bring 
out our real selves. Sometimes it seems 
to me that life is just the soul’s strug- 
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gle to get completely into the world. 
I doubt if any of us ever get fully here 
in a spiritual sense. But it’s the Silver 
Lemoys and the troubles they bring 
that drag our real selves to surface and 
development. I’ve had big things hap- 
pen to me and been actually startled at 
the presence of some new phase of my- 
self, that I’d never before dreamed 
of.” 

Moran meditated. “I wonder what 
death is like,” he said in a strained voice. 
“To me it seems like opening a door 
and stepping out into the dark. Those 
who go through are gone for good. 
The candle has been snuffed.” 

Peter looked up quickly. “Don’t let 
my troubles weigh too heavily on you,” 
he urged with feeling. “Why, hon- 
estly, I believe you’re more depressed 
than I am.” 

It was some moments before Shooter 
Moran spoke. “There’s something been 
worrying me, Peter,” he confided at 
length, ‘‘a sort of hunch that came to 
me last night after I’d shot the Barnes 
well. This nitroglycerin business is get- 
ting me. I’ve always been afraid of 
that, dreaded the day, and it’s come 
at last. Sooner or later every oil coun- 
try shooter gets it if he sticks at it long 
enough—the premonition that his 
nerve’s gone, that the next well will 
be his last—blow him up. I never knew 
it to fail. Some of the boys I’ve heard 
vow they’d shoot another job, anyway. 
They never come back, those boys. 
There was Harry Moon at Tulsa. He 
got his hunch that he’d better quit, but 
he went right ahead. The whole load 
blew up on him—never even found his 
false teeth.” 

“Do they ever find anything?” 

“Oh, yes! Funny stuff, the nitro. 


Now, in Moon’s case, it blew him to 
atoms, him and his wagon, and stripped 
the harness off the team, 
hurt those mules a bit. 
fifty miles. 
job. 


but never 
They ran about 
No, sir! I’ve shot my last 
The next one would get me. 
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The horse may be saved, or maybe the 
wheels, but it’s sure-fire for the fellow 
on the load.” 

“By all means, then, don’t let there 
be a next well.” 

“Which there will not!” declared 
Moran emphatically. “I'll quit and go 
back dressing tools or rig building. [I 
hate to give up the big pay, too. At 
that, death by the nitro would be like 
all death—absolute disintegration, an- 
nihilation.” 

Peter Lunn smiled. ‘“No one can 
tell me,” he said, “that anything as beau- 
tiful and sweet as Irene ends forever 
when it dies. Nature loves beauty too 
much. You and me, we might get pes- 
simistic considering our own selves and 
whether it’s while to preserve 
us after death, but one look at Irene is 
proof enough for me the other way. 
And you know it, too, deep down in 
your heart. Doesn’t it seem warm to 
you?” 

“The air’s close,” muttered Moran; 
“choking. Let’s go outside.” 

They strolled in the yard, a solemn 
pair, the autumn leaves crackling under- 
foot. 

“Air’s flat out here, too,” muttered 
Lunn. “Must be a storm coming up.” 

“T thought of that—you took the 
words out of my mouth. But look at 
that sky. Nota cloud in sight. There’s 
something in the air, though. Feels sort 
of uncanny—as if big things are going 
to happen.” 

“Forget that premonition of yours,” 
ordered Lunn feelingly. “Don’t you 
dare shoot another well! We don’t 
want to lose you.” 


worth 


Moran smiled. “We have worse than 
a premonition ahead of us,” he reminded 
Lunn. “The Chinaman I spoke of is as 
real and hard a fact as agate. Un- 
doubtedly he is the brains of the outfit. 
He'll handle the talking, I'll wager. 
This Silver Lemoy was rather a sur- 


prise to me. I thought the chink was 











I wonder, now, has he 


working alone. 
got anything else up his sleeve?” 
Moran picked up a dead leaf and re- 
garded it fixedly. 
“Let’s go in to Irene,” said Lunn sim- 
ply. “I think we both need her—to pull 
us out of this funk we’re in.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MR. CHANG SMILED PLACIDLY. 
HE two hours are up,” announced 
Shooter Moran, snapping to his 
huge silver watch. 

Peter Lunn, at the window, leaning 
close to the pane and his breath cloud- 
ing the cold glass, did not answer. He 
continued scanning the road, frequently 
rubbing off the vapor with the sleeve of 
his coat. 

“Here’s a man coming now,” he an- 
nounced suddenly. ‘“He’s just crossing 
the little bridge. Now he’s left the dust 
and is following the grass strip at the 
side of the road. I can’t make him out 
very well; he’s got on goggles and is 
_ wearing a tan leather motor coat and 
cap.” 

“That’s Mr. Chang,” said Moran in 
a surprised tone. “But he isn’t alone, 
is he?” 

“Yes.” 

“That beats all! I wonder why Sil- 
ver Lemoy didn’t come along. I wanted 
to close this matter up with both of 
them present.” 

Mr. Chang paused by the gateway, 
looking up at the house. He waited ex- 
pectantly. Moran slipped on his long 
yellow raincoat and yanked a black felt 
hat over his head. 

“I think you’d better let me do all 
the talking, Peter,” he advised. “There 
are a number of features that are known 
only to Mr. Chang and myself, and I 
want to go to the mat with him alone.” 

The big, muscular Irish oil man 
swung limberly off the porch and ap- 
proached the leather-garbed figure. 
Mr. Chang removed his goggles, bowed 
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slightly as if in respect, and smiled plac- 
idly. Moran ran his thumbs in under 
his belt and hitched up his trousers, 

“I see you forgot your interpreter,” 
he commented grimly. “Well, Mr. 
Chang, | figured all along that you could 
rewrite the English dictionary any time 
you felt like it, so we'll dispense with 
ceremonies and get down to business.” 

“You are a man after my own heart!” 
declared the Chinaman approvingly. 
“The world’s progress would be multi- 
plied by two if people always took the 
short cuts.” 

“Follow me,” Moran directed. “We'll 
go on up the road a way. I represent 
Lunn and I’m going to deal with you 
alone.” 

A hundred yards from the house he 
paused. 

“Does this place suit you?” he asked. 
“Then we'll stop here. We will sit on 
these two fallen logs—one of us on each 
side of the road. You move slow, like 
a rabbit, Mr. Chang, and I prefer a 
slight distance between us as the con- 
versation gets under way.” 

“IT observed,” chimed in the yellow 
man, “that while you invited me to fol- 
low you, you took exceptionally great 
care that I trotted along beside you 
and not behind. Oh, well, Mr. Moran, 
what you call it—safety first?” 

“Where is your side-kicker?” de- 
manded Moran after sizing up his op- 
ponent and bringing his eyes to rest on 
Mr. Chang’s. 

“Silver Lemoy? Cold feet. He quit. 
By this time he is on a railroad train, 
vanishing into the distance. I am alone 
in the field; you can trust me for that.” 

Moran appeared to accept the expla- 
nation. “You Chinese are an interesting 
study,” he complimented gruffly. “As 
I said last night, I was in China at one 
time drilling a wildcat well. I'd like 
to know the language, but I guess that 
would be a life job. I recall that the 
people in the northern part I was in 
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By the way, what section of China did 
you come from?” 

“The north,” Mr. Chang answered 
promptly. “I am a pure Mongolian.” 





“You look under size for that. Most 
of them are big six-footers.” 
“Tt’s true,” insisted Mr. Chang. “My 


word of honor!” 

Moran nodded. “I was mentioning,” 
he continued, “that I recall the people 
in China having some lettering on their 
doors—something like our horseshoe, a 
symbol of luck. That always interested 
me.” 

“The chung meng fui goi,” prompted 
Mr. Chang. 

“Is that how you say ‘good luck’ 
where you come from?” 

Mr. Chang nodded. His black fur- 
naces of eyes opened and closed to im- 
ply assent. 

“Mr. Chang,” Moran stated slowly, 
“you are a liar. It so happens that 
you have tripped up on the only Chi- 
nese expression I am familiar with. 
Chung meng fui got is the expression 
for good luck in southern China. In 
the north, where they speak Pekingese 
instead of Cantonese, they say fu luk 
shu. I have established your identity 
as a southern or Malay Chinaman. I 
hardly expected you to admit that you 
came from the south, especially so since 
the weapon that killed Lawyer Stark 
is a Malay knife and totally unknown 
in the Mongolian section of the north.” 

Mr. Chang frowned his chagrin at 
having walked into a trap with eyes 
wide open. He smiled without mirth, 
merely a contorting of the facial laugh- 
ing muscles. 

“Tt is a pleasure to do business with 
you, Mr. Shogter Moran. That was a 
clever touch. There could be no bet- 


ter illustration of the advisability of 
mutually dropping all pretense and de- 
ception and talking in plain terms.” 
Shooter Moran searched the yellow 
man’s eyes. 


“With your partner gone,” 
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he suggested, “you shoulder the entire 
burden.” 

Mr. Chang smiled, showing his white 
teeth like a dog. “Quite to the con- 
trary!” he countered with a musical 
lilt. “ZI gain by his elimination, 
Twenty-two thousand dollars divided 
by two is eleven. Divided by one, it 
is double share for me.” 

“If you get it.” 

“Til get it,” announced Mr. Chang 
guietly, reverting to the placid smile. 
“That is a mere detail from now on. 
Otherwise you will not get the incrimi- 
nating documents. In that event we 
both lose, for I come out with no re- 
imbursement for my mental effort, and 
Mr. Lunn has the disagreeable descend 
on himself and daughter—by my mak- 
ing the story and the substantiating 
proof public.” 

“Have you the documents with you?” 

“T have,” said Mr. Chang calmly. 
“Furthermore, though you are more 
powerful than myself physically, yet 
your strength would not help you if 
you attempted to take them from me 
by force. The first move you made in 
my direction, you would drop in your 
tracks. I am an excellent shot, Mr. 
Shooter Moran, excellent!” 

“There will be no force employed,” 
was Moran’s 
plainly that you must be grappled with 
in another manner.” 

Mr. Chang 
down. 

“T am going to meet your proposal 
with a counter-proposal,” continued 
Moran. “You hold the secret that led 
to. Lawyer Stark’s murder and I hold 
the secret of the murder itself. We'll 
exchange and call it square, swearing 


’ 


assurance, “T can see 


stood up, bowed, sat 


each other to secrecy.’ 

“T do not quite foilow you,” was Mr. 
Chang’s rejoinder. “True, I have the 
papers, but you cannot prove that he 
did not part with them before he was 
murdered. As for the murder itself, 
you have no proofs, no clews, though 














I gather that you have formed theo- 
ries.” 

Moran leaned back, a knee locked in 
his clasped hands. “I know all about 
the murder,” he retorted quietly. 

“Sor” queried Mr. Chang, elevat- 
ing his brows contemptuously. “Might 
I ask what you are going to do about 
it? Let me dissect any theory you may 
have—which, since you witnessed none 
of it in actuality, is entirely a creation 
of your imagination. Sifted down, it 
probably—as I gather by analyzing 
your random remarks—resolved itself 
into a plausible method by which the 
murder might have been committed. 
Also you have arrived at a motive— 
which can be substantiated, in my case, 
by no witnesses, since we talk alone. 
You could bring charges in court with 
small chances of conviction, for your 
evidence would be fragmentary and 
circumstantial. The story might be 
plausible, but we no longer have the 
Napoleonic criminal code by which a 
defendant is assumed guilty until he 
proves himself innocent—at least, not 
in the United States.” 

“T could make it mighty nasty and 
unpleasant for a certain party,” de- 
clared Moran with harsh confidence. 

“The odds in said party’s favor are 
so great, when it comes to possibility 
of acquittal, that it is worth taking a 
gambler’s chance on. You must ad- 
mit, Mr. Moran, that a temperament 
open to a charge of premeditated mur- 
der is, if the charge be correct, by no 
means one afraid of death. Even if you 
brought action and secured conviction, 
the whole Peter Lunn past would be- 
come public gossip. And as I gather 
it, you are interested primarily in keep- 
ing that story quiet, not in the Lawyer 
Stark murder. On this point I am fully 
decided. You cannot bluff me. I will 
entertain no proposition of mutual se- 
crecy. If you do not concede me this 
point go ahead and have me arrested, 
and be damned to you!” 
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Shooter Moran did not raise his eyes. 
They continued staring into the dust. 
His glum face registered defeat. 
Clearly Mr. Chang had him tied up 
securely and there seemed no way of 
writhing out. 

“T don’t like you!” he burst forth 
savagely. “You’re a bad egg. Why, 
the oil men yonder in town would tar 
and feather you and lynch you if they 
knew what you're trying to pull off. I 
don’t suppose there’s any use appeal- 
ing to you as one human being to an- 
other; you’re not human.” 

Mr. Chang smiled faintly, as if en- 
joying his victory. 

“Now I'll make you a second propo- 
sition,” Moran outlined earnestly. “I 
have five thousand dollars of my own 
—no sum to be sneezed at. Do some- 
thing decent and scare yourself. Let 
Peter Lunn make restitution, turn the 
papers back to him, and accept my five 
thousand as a gift. This is my last bid. 
You take it—or leave it?” 

“T take,” responded Mr. Chang 
firmly, “the twenty-two thousand dol- 
lars. I have gotten into this matter too 
deeply to back down at the last min- 
ute on what I am to realize in cash. 
That is my decision.” 

“Now, look here,” pursued Moran 
after a moment’s reflection. ‘Maybe 
my proposition will sound better in 
the early afternoon. Suppose you take 
a few more hours and think it over. 
You might change your mind.” 

“T will not change my mind,” was 
Mr. Chang’s warning and concession, 
“but I will let you have until three 
o’clock. Several hours will not make 
any difference one way or the other to 
me. I had not planned leaving town 
before night.” 

Shooter Moran regarded him with a 
scowl of contempt, then said: 

“Well, think over what I offered. But 
you’re not going to get that money.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Mr. 
Chang of the placid smile. 


” 
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“Partner,” rejoined Moran, “there’s 
a whole lot of things up here in the 
hills that you don’t know about, with 
all your Oriental bunk. You going 
back to town? [I'll give you a lift in 
my wagon. Left it down the lane last 
night after I shot the Barnes well. Only 
take a minute to hitch up.” 

Mr. Chang bowed courteously. 

“T ride with friend,” he volunteered, 
“and I ride with foe.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE DOOR INTO THE DARK. 


M®* CHANG loitered at the gate, 

standing stiffly, solemnly, his gog- 
gles readjusted, his back to the house 
as Shooter Moran went up the walk. 
Irene, watching from the door, stepped 
quickly forth onto the porch. Moran 
motioned her back into the hall, drew 
her to him and kissed her. 

“My sweetheart!” He spoke caress- 
ingly. “No matter what happens, you 
must cling to your faith in your daddy. 
He is in trouble—needs you. Believe 
blindly. As I love you and hope to 
make you my wife he is true blue.” 

She was crying softly, for no par- 
ticular reason save that the atmosphere 
of trouble had communicated itself to 
her. 

“Here, here, now,” he suggested gen- 
tly, “you mustn’t cry; your dad needs 
you to cheer him up. You help me on 
that and I’ll make everything come out 
fine for both of you. Keep your cour- 
age; everything will turn out right.” 

He kissed her, tenderly disengaged 
her arms, and hurried out. But, once 
away from her, a shadow as of fear 
swept into his face and he turned, 
straining her hungrily to him, as if he 
were about to lose her. Again he left. 

He met Peter coming across the 
grass, dragging wearily, hopelessly, and 
led him aside. 


“Keep your nerve!” he urged. ‘So 


far I haven’t been able to effect a com- 
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promise, but he has extended the time. 
I have him scared down underneath; 
I’m confident of that. Don’t lose your 
grip on yourself. Everything will come 
out all right for you. I don’t know why 
I think so; it’s just a conviction that 
something is going to happen shortly 
to protect Irene. I’m as sure of it as 
I am of standing here. I’m going into 
town now with the chink. We'll be 
back at one o’clock for the final reck- 
oning.” 

Moran cut across the yard to the 
lane and stalked a considerable distance 
toward the woods, to the point where 
he kept his horse and wagon. Swiftly 
he led forth his horse, Johnnie, threw 
the harness over him, and buckled up. 

Then he stepped aside and stood con- 
templating the wheels. He frowned as 
his eyes rested on the load of shining 
tin torpedo tubes. Several of them 
were loaded and ready for action—the 
surplus left over as the result of the 
drillers on the Barnes well deciding at 
the last moment on a smaller shot than 
originally calculated. 

Hauling around forty quarts of ex- 
plosive did not bother Moran in the 
least. Shooters are notorious for reck- 
lessness and fatalistic philosophy. As 
he stood considering the tin tubes his 
one thought was whether he would be 
able to summon courage three days 
hence to use the forty quarts, along 
with more, and shoot another well. A 
queer, preternatural feeling gave him 
goose flesh. The thought that his nerve 
had gone back on him, the fear that 
his next well would be a bungle and 
his last act, was no pleasant mental com- 
panion. 

A spatter of rain struck him diag- 
onally. He looked up. The clouds 
were piling menacingly. Low thunder 
rumbled sullenly forth in the distant 
hills. 

He had heard of shooters losing their 
nerve and wondered if it hit them all 
the same way it had him. At that, he 














was not quite sure his nerve was gone. 
The uncertainty puzzled him. Abruptly 
he placed his foot on the wheel hub 
and sprang to the seat. Moran was a 
man of surprisingly quick decision. 

“T’ll take this load to the torpedo 
company,” he reflected, “and get rid of 
it before it gets rid of me. I’m 
through!” 

Then he drove around front, turned 
into the main road, and picked up Mr. 
Chang. They faded over the hill as if 
they were a dying sunset. 

Irene and her father stood moodily 
at the gate, staring into the distance 
as Moran’s refrain, droned in an al- 
most tuneless jumble, floated back to 
them in patches between faint growls 
of far-off thunder: 
“Slicker gal never 
; how she could play 
My Irene . . .” 


seen; 


The wagon was well. oiied, axles and 
springs, and it soon ceased to exist to 
the ears of Peter Lunn and daughter. 
They knew that somewhere down the 
dusty road that wound falteringly 
through the Lost Mountains Johnnie, 
the horse, was plugging carefully on, 
and that their best friend and a China- 
man from parts unknown rode behind, 
concealing their hostility. 

They went into the house. Peter 
patted her on the shoulder and shuffled 
into the living room, there to be alone 
and meditate on the turn of events. 
Jrene, out in the kitchen, rolled the 
sleeves up over her pink plump arms 
and plunged into her housework to 
deaden her apprehensions and emotions. 

Abruptly there was a stunning deto- 
nation—not a deeper crash of the thun- 
der, for the threatened storm had 
passed, but a savage, lung-quivering 
spasm of the atmosphere. The win- 
dows rattled; a few panes fell out and 
shattered on the clean wooden floors. 
The little clock on the shelf fell to the 
stove with a thump. 

In the silence that followed Irene 


Mr. Chang 
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heard only the whirring of the broken 
clock spring as it unwound. Then the 
dog outside barked excitedly and Pe- 
ter Lunn threw his rocker backward 
with a smash and plunged out into the 
kitchen. 


“Trene!” he gasped. “That must 
have been Shooter Moran. He’s 
the only shooter in this section. His 


What he said—‘disintegra- 


’ 99 


last trip. 
tion’—‘annihilation 
Irene stared into her father’s horri- 
fied eyes. 
“Gone!” — she 
“Shooter gone!” 
Peter caught her in his trembling 
arms. 





repeated dazedly. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
HOW LAWYER STARK WAS KILLED. 
APPREHENSIVE of the uncertain 


quantity which he was hauling in 
the form of nitroglycerin Moran han- 
dled his horse with caution and pro- 
ceeded toward Bobcat City slowly. 
With each bump over a rut his heart 
leaped. He would go directly through 
town and on to the torpedo company’s 
warehouse—get the explosive in other 
hands as swiftly as possible. He wished 
that he were there now. 

He did not speak a word to Mr. 
Chang on the entire trip, and the Chi- 
naman followed his lead. Sufficient 
had been said already, and each was 
conscious that the other with difficulty 
restrained himself from flying at his 
companion’s throat. Two men never 
hated each other more thoroughly, and 
the hatred was intensified by realiza- 
tion of their equality in cleverness and 
judgment. In playing out this game 
involving twenty-two thousand dollars 
they were finely balanced; the weight 
of a hair one side or the other would 
decide things. 

Moran dropped Mr. Chang at the ho- 
tel and drove on. At the first corner 
he heard 1ame shouted excitedly 
and looked back, then reined up quickly. 


his 
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Marshal Dean came forward on the 





run. “There’s big developments!” he 
confided rapidly. “I need you—right 
away.” 


“I dunno,” replied Moran. “I got 
a load of nitro aboard and it’s worry- 
ing me like it was somebody else’s se- 
cret.” 

“Tt’ll only take a few minutes,” urged 
the marshal. “I’m going to pull off 
the chance of a lifetime. You’re needed 
as witness and decoy. Run your wagon 
up the side street by the hotel, across 
from the eating house, and get some 
one to watch it.” 

Close to the sidewalk and almost di- 
rectly under the window of the room 
where Lawyer Stark had been mur- 
dered Moran left the wagon in charge 
of a local negro character—an individ- 
ual shiftless, yet reliable when entrusted 
with a mission of importance. 

“It done blow up if we-uns git can- 
tankerous wit’ it?” repeated the negro. 
“Mistah Moran, don’ you worry ’bout 
me lettin’ nobody git ’fectionate wit’ 
dis load. Is you-all gwine come hear 
me preach voodoo, standin’ on a gin 
barrel ag’in to-night ?” 

“Never mind the gin barrel!’ warned 
Moran. ‘“Here’s a dollar in advance. 
You get another if you stick till I 
come out. And if anything happens 
I'll hunt up a real voodoo from the 
Buzzard Islands and have him put a 
curse on you with the left rib of a 
woman skeleton.” 

The negro picked up a stout cudgel 
and began guard duty. 

“You locate this Mr. Chang,” 
lined Marshal Dean. “I saw him go 
into the hotel a few minutes ago. Cook 
up some pretext to get him into the 
room where Lawyer Stark was killed. 
I'll be right along.” 

Mr. Chang came readily enough. He 
had doffed his goggles and leather mo- 
tor coat and appeared smartly tailored 
in a dark salt-and-pepper suit. 

“The marshal wants to talk 


out- 


with 
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indiffer- 
“T don’t know what about. I 
haven’t spilled a word to him of what I 
know.” 

“You know,” Mr. Chang reminded 


you,” Moran informed him 


ently. 


him, “nothing. You possess only sus- 
picions.” 

The Chinaman lighted a wheat-pa- 
per cigarette and inhaled deeply. He 
sat on the edge of the late Stark’s desk, 
toying with the fatal knife as if it might 
have been an innocent paper weight. 
But a moment later he pattered to the 
window and leaned out, looking up and 
down the street after the fashion of a 
man killing time. 

Somehow, as Shooter Moran stood 
waiting silently by the open door, the 
impression came over him that he was 
alone with an animal—a monster of 
the gorilla type, whose powers of of- 
fense and defense were augmented by 
tremendous knowledge and infinite in- 
tuition. Mr. Chang had the animal 
method of movement—swift, furtive, 
powerful. 

The brief analytical reverie was cut 
short by the appearance of the marshal, 
who stepped in briskly and stood aside 
to admit a companion, 

At sight of this companion Mr. 
Chang manifested acute attention. He 
gazed searchingly at him between long, 
deliberate puffings at his cigarette. 

The newcomer was also a Chinaman, 
a real Chinatown  type—muscular, 
healthy, larger of frame than Mr. Chang. 
His black seersucker coat was _ loose 
and edged with dark braid, his trou- 
sers had a tendency to twist and wind 
about his legs tightly like puttees, his 
black cloth hat had no brir1, and his 
gray sandals were of canvas, with thick 
felt soles. 

Marshal Dean locked the door be- 
hind him and slipped the key into his 
pocket. He did this with his left hand, 
and it was apparent that his right 
clutched an automatic pistol in a side 
pocket. 














“Sit down!” he directed shortly. 

The new Chinaman had _ entered 
jauntily, the upper part of his body 
swinging rhythmically. As though the 
wind had blown him he dropped onto 
the chair closest the door. Mr. Chang’s 
interest in him was reciprocated; the 
newcomer’s face was equally expres- 
sionless, but it was observed that he 
watched Mr. Chang like a cat, nor for 
a single instant during the interview 
that followed did he remove his eyes 
from the body of Mr. Chang. 

“The case of the State of West Vir- 
ginia versus John Doe!” announced 
Marshal Dean grimly. “We are going 
to hold a preliminary trial.” 

And the trial proceeded: 

Marshal Dean: ‘What is 
name ?” 

Chinaman: “Loo Dip.” 

Marshal Dean: “You come from the 
Chicago Chinese quarter ?” 


your 


Loop Dip: “Near Archer and 
Twenty-second.” 

Marshal Dean: “Are you familiar 
with the Hip Sing tong?” 


Loo Dip: “Yes.” 
Marshal Dean: “What is its chief 
activity °” 
Loo Dip: 
bling.” 
Marshal Dean: “What 
Loo Dip: “Blackmail.” 
Marshal Dean: “What do the words 
Hip Sing’ mean?” 
Loo Dip: “Man-killing.”’ 


“In some place, gam- 


else ?” 


Marshal Dean: “You belong to a 
tong?” 
Loo Dip: “Yes. On Leong tong— 


” 


Chinese Merchants Association. 

Marshal Dean: “Your tong and the 
Hip Sings war much?” 

Loo Dip: “Yes. 
years,” 

Marshal Dean: “I 
Hip Sings blackmail our Chinese mer- 
chants. Is 

Loo Dip: 
Sing men.” 


4B ps 


Three thousand 
understand the 


this correct ?” 
“Often blackmail by Hip 
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Marshal Dean: 
of work?” 

Loo Dip: 
chants Association. 
Sing.” 

Marshal Dean: “Do you know this 
Chinaman in front of you?” 

Loo Dip: “Yes. Mr. Chang.” 

Marshal Dean: “It is my under- 
standing that the Chinese Merchants 
Association suspect him of complicity 
in many blackmail plots and that you 
were assigned to shadow him.” 

Loo Dip: “Yes.” 

Marshal Dean: “Mr. Chang, step 
away from the window. Sit in that 
chair there. Good! Now, Mr. Loo 
Dip, a few minutes ago I took you to 
the roof of the restaurant building 
across the street. Close to the tin chim- 
ney, where the heat had softened the 
tar roofing, we observed the imprints 
of shoes. On the heel of the left shoe 
was a peculiar cross. What is the sig- 
nificance of that cross?” 

Loo Dip: “That Hip Sing charm to 
keep off dragon devils.” 

Marshal Dean: “Then it is safe to 
assume that a Hip Sing Chinaman has 
been on that roof recently for spying 
or some other purpose?” 

Loo Dip: “Other purpose.” 

Marshal Dean: “Mr. Chang, will 
you show us the heel of your left shoe?” 

Mr. Chang emphatically answers in 
the negative by leaning his weight heav- 
ily on the foot in question. 

Marshal Dean: “It may be to your 
benefit to know, from now on, that I 
am holding a pistol in my coat pocket 
and that I was elected to my present 
reputation as an 


“What is your line 


“Agent for Chinese Mer- 
Watch Hip 


job by reason of my 


excellent shot among the moonshiners. 
Now, Mr. Loo Dip, we will proceed. 
Vhere were you ai ten minutes past 
two this morning: 

Loo Dip: “At top of telephone 


p 1e,. 


Marshal Dean: “A pole so close 
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to the restaurant building that you 
could have stepped onto the roof?” 

Loo Dip: “Yes.” 

Marshal Dean: “The knife on the 
table there is the weapon with which 
Lawyer Stark was murdered. Have 
you ever seen one like it before?” 

Loo Dip: ‘Yes. It come from south 





China. It bolo.” 

Marshal Dean: “How is it han- 
dled?” 

Loo Dip: “Handle by throw.” 

Marshal Dean: ‘Would it kill a 
man?” 

Loo Dip: “If hit hard, cut head 


off. Bolo cut four-inch bamboo like 
razor.” 

Marshal Dean: “Could it be thrown 
by a Malay Chinaman so as to strike 
an object sixty feet away?” 

Loo Dip: “Ver’ easy.” 

Marshal Dean: ‘There was carpen- 
ter work going on yesterday in the ho- 
tel. Along the wall outside this room, 
in the hall, is a pile of light lumber and 
wall molding. One of the strips of 
molding has a wad of gum at the end. 
Clingiiig to the gum is a whitish sub- 
stance, as if paper has been stuck to 
it and torn off. Whoever murdered 
Lawyer Stark did it from without this 
room. Later he came to the hall, stood 
on a chair, ran the piece of molding 
through the transom, and picked up 
some papers by merely touching the 
gum to them. This procedure would 
take about twenty seconds.” 

Loo Dip: “From pole I watch 
’cross street. Through window, after 
man killed, see stick come through 
transom, pick up paper.” 

Marshal Dean: “What did the man 
you saw on the roof across the street 
have in his hands?” 

Loo Dip: “Bolo.” 

Marshal Dean: “What did he do 
with it?” 

Loo Dip: “He throw. 
in this room,” 


Marshal Dean: 


It kill man 


“Were you close 
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enough to identify the man who threw 
the bolo?” 


Loo Dip: “Yes.” 
Marshal Dean: “Under oath?” 
Loo Dip: “Yes.” 


Marshal Dean: “Are you willing to 
tell all this in court?” 

Loo Dip: “Yes.” 

Marshal Dean: 
man?” 

Loo Dip: 


“Who was. the 
“Mr. Chang.” 


Mr. Chang’s self-possession had not 
left him. His face still was a brown- 
ish, leathery mask. But the eyes! 
Those two black furnaces now snapped 
and blazed with fire as if the spirit 
of a whirlwind writhed for the op- 
portunity of ten seconds alone with 
Mr. Loo Dip. His right arm crooked 
ever so slightly, but the furious eyes 
shifted and concentrated on Marshal 
Dean’s right coat pocket. The arm re- 
turned to its original position. 

Mr. Chang tossed his cigarette to the 
floor. It smouldered on the matting. 
He ground it viciously under his right 
heel. 

“Well, Mr. Smail-town Policeman, 
you could not have done it alone,” he 
declared. Then his voice softened. 
“As for you, Mr. Shooter Moran, I pay 
you respects. The brief acquaintance 
with you has contributed much to alle- 
viating the monotony of the village. It 
is not often that I am permitted the 
honor of crossing swords with a man 
of your mettle,” 

And then occurred one of those as- 
tonishingly swift movements on the 
part of Mr. Chang, at which Silver Le- 
moy had marveled and, marveling, 
paused to join fortunes with him. With 
a leaping rush he was across the room. 
With amazing rapidity a jiu-do contest 
took place. Loo Dip, it immediately 
developed, was no novice at the Ori- 
ental wrestling; but Mr. Chang was his 
better. The whole affair lasted scarcely 
more than six seconds. 

















Marshal Dean could not shoot, for 
the locked bodies of the two Chinese 
spun like the spokes of a wheel. 
fore the white men realized Mr. Chang’s 
strategy, the revolving mass was close 
to the window. Around Mr. Chang’s 
shoulder went Loo Dip, in the kata- 
garuma hold, and then Loo Dip cat- 


Be- 


apulted into the air and dropped 
crunchingly and unconscious to the 
floor. 


Mr. Chang went head first through 
the window. They heard a thud as he 
lit on his feet. Shooter Moran and 
Marshal Dean emerged from their 
trance too late. There rose a roar of 
wheels and a crashing as the nitroglyc- 
erin wagon, Mr. Chang in charge, 
swung round the corner and dashed off 
down the street. 


CHAP PER. Aa, 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF MR. CHANG, 


[? took only an instant to determine 
that Loo Dip was merely knocked 
out. 

“Come on!” cried the marshal. 
tin Lizzie’s out front—we can 
him easily.” 

But Shooter Moran caught the offi- 
cial by the sleeve. “Then follow at a 
respectful distance,’ he warned sol- 
emnly. “At the rate he’s going over 
the rough roads it’ll be a miracle if he 
gets to the city limits before he blows 
up. There’s forty quarts of nitro- 
glycerin, mixed and aching for action, 
in the wagon with Mr. Chang.” 

They were climbing into the car when 
the explosion came. Windows in stores 
along the street bent inward, snapped, 
leaped back, and shattered on the board 
sidewalks. 


“My 
catch 


The scenery seemed to rise 
and rock like waves. Though it lasted 
only a few seconds it left men dazed. 
Far off on the Lunn farm the concus- 
sion knocked a clock from its shelf and 
Irene stood petrified as the broken 
spring unwound with a whir. 


Mr. Chang 
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“My God!” gasped Shooter Moran, 
clutching the hood of the machine to 
steady himself. “That was meant for 
me. I’d have blown up sure if I’d 
stuck to that load.” 

“We might as well go ahead, I sup- 
pose,” suggested the marshal, “and see 
if there’s anything left.” 

But nothing was left. To this day, 
in Bobcat City, visitors are escorted to 
a great cellarlike pit just to the north 
of the town limits, to marvel at the 
narrowness with which general munici- 
pal destruction was averted. It being 
too much work to fill in the hole, the 
crooked road was merely given a new 
detour. 

Back in the hotel, Moran and the 
marshal sat in the erstwhile office of 
the late Lawyer Stark and talked it 
over. 

“T’m still in the dark,” declared Dean. 
“We know how the crime was commit- 
ted, and the man who did the killing 
has certainly paid the penalty. He’s far 
beyond the reach of justice at the hands 
of this commonwealth, and the nitro- 
glycerin did a job that an electric chair 
would take its hat off to. It’s a strange 
case. But what was it all about? Why 
kill Stark?” 

“T wonder!” muttered Moran with a 
faint smile. “I reckon nobody in Bob- 
cat City or any other place will ever 
be able to answer that question. What- 
ever it was is sealed for all eternity. 
Talk about a man wanting to get his 
past slate wiped clean! Blowing the 
slate to pieces is an improvement on 
that.” 

“If we can find those papers that 
Mr. Chang fished out through that tran- 
som,” was Marshal Dean’s inspiration, 
“we'll have the whole works clear as 
glass.” 

3ut Shooter Moran shook his head. 
“You'll never find those papers,” he an- 
nounced with conviction, “because Mr. 
Chang had them in his pocket when our 
friend ‘nitro’ cut loose. I know that 
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positively, for I had been working on Marshal Dean rose. “You’ve been a 
the case and almost had a net about’ great help in this case,” he declared 
him myself. I’d carried it to the point warmly. “I don’t know how I'd have 
of throwing my cards before him, and overcome the obstacle without you, even 
I know he had the papers with him. though Loo Dip did come forward vol- 
What do you want to worry for, any- untarily. I wonder whether you 
way, about the motive in this case? wouldn’t drop over to the house to- 
You’ve solved the murder, a compli- night and sit in at a meal with me and 
cated mystery, and the murderer has the missus?” 
received justice. Your interest in the “T’d like to,’ was Shooter Moran’s 
case ends there.” answer, “but it’ll have to be another 
“T guess it’ll have to end there,” ad- time. I’m leaving town on the four- 
mitted Marshal Dean. ‘Furthermore, ten this afternoon. There’s some im- 
what you say about those papers goes portant business I want to adjust in the 
with me.” north, up Michigan way. First of all 
Shooter Moran passed the cigarettes. I have to go out to Peter Lunn’s place. 
“Well, old man,” he announced, consid- I’m engaged to his daughter, Irene, 
erably at ease, “I think I'll go put in You might announce it to every one 
my claim with the insurance company you meet. I feel like advertising it in 
for one wagon, a set or harness, and the papers.” 
one horse, Johnnie. He was a great “He was a queer character, was Mr. 
horse, Johnnie was, and I hate to lose Chang,” said the marshal as_ they 
him. I’m feeling a heap relieved, tramped downstairs. “It’s the last case 
though. You’ve heard of how shooters I want to handle where there’s a Chi- 
in the oil country lose their nerve and naman involved.” 
get thinking they’ll blow up on their “Queer, indeed!” agreed Shooter 
next job? Well, I had that feeling my- Moran. “Hardly like a human being. 
self, but I’m convinced now that the I had that feeling from the start. Re 
nitroglycerin that would have killed me minded me of an animal—I don’t know 
missed a bet and got the wrong man. just what.” 
You'll find me shooting wells at the Somewhere off in the distant woods 
same old stand right along now.” a wolf howled. 





STOLEN AUTOMOBILE OFFERED FOR SALE TO OWNER 
JN 1918 George Stowe, president of a motor-car company, left his automobile 

outside a building while he made a call upon some friends. When he returned 
to the street some time later his car had disappeared. 

All efforts of the police failed to discover what had become of it. A com- 
pany that had issued insurance for the automobile paid the loss and the incident 
was regarded as closed. 

About six months later a man brought an automobile to the motor-car 
company’s office in New York, desiring to trade the machine for a new one. 
It took only a minute or two for Mr. Stowe to recognize in the old car the one 
that had been stolen from him. 

Of course the car was seized and turned over to the insurance company. 
The man who had brought it to the office was innocent of any wrongdoing, as 
were at least two other buyers of the stolen automobile before him. It had 
changed owners several times in the interval between its theft and return to 
Mr. Stowe. 
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ELL, I can’t lend a hand to pull 








4 
off the job to-night, Pete, and 
Ly that’s all there is about 
AERTS Tt 
Twiller’s statement had an air of 


finality about it that precluded any fur- 
ther argument about the question under 
discussion, but “Dixie” Pete Haller was 
not the man to give up an argument 
without first having exhausted every 
possible means of persuading his oppo- 
nent to his way of thinking. 

“What did we come here for, any- 
way?” he said hotly. 

“On the chance of picking up the 
Ferris ruby, I admit,” answered Twiller. 
“But I tell you we can’t turn the trick 
to-night. The loot will keep until to- 
morrow night, won’t it?” 

“What’s the use waitin’ till to-mor- 
row night when everything’s ripe for 
pluckin’ it to-night?” contended the 
other. “That guy must be mighty im- 
portant when you throw down a job like 
this to have a bite to eat with him at 
a hotel. Why can’t you put that off 
till to-morrow night if you’re so anx- 
ious to put somethin’ off ?” 

“Because it won't be put off until to- 
morrow night, that’s why!” said Twiller 
“Another thing, Pete. It 
wouldn’t be to our advantage to hang 
around this town any longer than we 
have to after we get hold of the jewel. 
That’s somewhat of a bauble, you know. 


The man who cops it will have forty- 


ave star 
savagely. 


eleven dicks on his heels an hour after 
it’s missed.” 

“Damn the luck!” exclaimed Pete 
after a silence. “What the devil did you 
have to go an’ meet that guy on the 
street that way for?” 

“T’ll tell you if you'll be so kind as to 
tell me why in the devil I can’t con- 
trol fate,” retorted Twiller. “You've 
been a crook long enough to know that 
it’s always the unexpected that happens 
to crooks. I’d like to see the man who 
can get the edge on fate. Don’t bea 
fool, Pete!’ 

“Couldn’t you duck out of that din- 
ner party some way?” 

“T could if I knew how, but I don’t 
know how,” said Twiller brusquely. 
“This man is a particular friend of 
mine. In fact, we were roommates at 
the same college and we belong to the 
same college fraternity. Of course you 
don’t know what that means, Pete, you 
never having been to college. But I 
want to tell you that a man’s college, 
and especially his frat, holds a certain 
power over him. I haven't set eyes on 
Harvey Craig for a dozen years. I'll 
confess that I’m not stuck on delaying 
the game to sit down to a table with 
him and gas about old times; but this 
is a case where a refusal is strictly out 
of the question. I couldn’t refuse him.” 

“All right; have it your way,” said 
the other, seemingly surrendering to the 
But you can bet your last 


“ 


inevitable. 
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dollar I’m not goin’ to set around an’ 
wait till you get seady to go to work.” 

Twiller gave his companion a ques- 
tioning glance. “What are you going 
to dor” he asked calmly, though his 
voice was hard. “You mean you're go- 
ing to try for the jewel yourself?” 

Pete nodded. ‘“That’s me,” he said. 

Twiller sensed something that the 
other had not put in words. He had 
a premonition that his partner intended, 
alone and unaided, to have a try for 
the Ferris ruby, and if successful to 
skip out with it and leave him, Twiller, 
to whistle. 

That aggravated Twiller. The two 
men were at daggers’ points, anyhow; 
there had been a good deal of ill feel- 
ing and bitterness between them ever 
since the Langley affair at Dayton a 
month before. For some reason they 
could not agree upon the Langley job 
and it had been badly bungled. They 
not only failed to connect with what 
they sought, but they missed the police 
by a margin so narrow they both trem- 
bled while they awaited the outcome. 

Twiller blamed the failure of that 
job on his partner, and as a matter of 
fact the fault had been more Pete’s 
than Twiller’s; yet in justice to Pete it 
might be added that Twiller was not 
altogether blameless. Pete was vicious 
in his contention that Twiller had 
crabbed the act, but when a man misses 
a young fortune by the turn of a hair 
it is very likely to make him unusually 
raw. 

Perhaps never were two men in the 
same line of business so utterly unfit to 
operate as pariners as August Twiller 
and “Dixie” Pete Haller. The only 
point of contact and similarity between 
them was their common propensity for 
crime; to live as easily and with as lit- 


Itle effort as possible. Logically they 


should have remained miles apart in- 

stead of forming a close partnership. 
Twiller was plainly of the debonair 

type. 


He was pleasing in personal ap- 


pearance, highly educated, refined, cul- 
tured, a seeker after the best that life 
had to offer. He was a faithful patron 
of the opera, went to all the high-class 
musicales within striking distance, and 
attended the horse and bench shows at 
Madison Square Garden even if he had 
to travel hundreds of miles to do so, 
He was a voracious reader of the clas- 
sics, and whenever in New York he 
spent at least one day at the Metropol- 
itan gallery. He had numerous friends 
whose names stood high on social and 
financial lists. 

But, for all that, Twiller’s life was 
one amazing paradox. Instead of ir- 
revocably casting his lot with the élite 
and frowning upon things criminal, he 
reversed the law of logic and cast his 
lot with crime. Twiller was as dual as 
any human being can be. When he 
chose to live decently he lived as de- 
cently as the most decent. On the other 
hand, when he discarded the garb of 
respectability he descended into the very 
inferno of evil. He never did anything 
by half measures. Murder was the sin- 
gle item that had no place on his cal- 
endar. 

He was an adept in all the branches 
of criminal art and could play the “dip” 
as successfully as he played the yegg. 
He had the devil’s own knack for drill- 
ing and “souping” and blowing the door 
from a safe. He was a second-story 
man, a bunco-steerer, a come-on, a card 
sharp, a race-track tout, and all other 
criminal and semi-criminal things in 
turn as it suited his fancy to play the 
parts. 

And the paradox of the thing may 
be seen in the fact that, though trained 
for the upper stratum of society, Twil- 
ler renounced that training and allied 
himself with the lowerstratum. He en- 
joyed his life in the underworld far 
more than he did that in the upper- 
world. There was a fascination about 
the former that seemed to intoxicate 
him. He liked nothing better than to 














pit his wits and skill against the wits 
and skill of the police. That, so far, 
he had come through without a scratch 
and without the police learning the first 
thing about the identity of the man 
who pulled off so many clever stunts 
under their noses, spoke well for his 
proficiency. 

Twiller’s record was merely another 
proof that life has much to show in the 
way of freaks. Having been educated 
primarily for the law, logic would dic- 
tate that he stick to his last. Accord- 
ing to the dean of the law school where 
Twiller had received his diploma, Twil- 
ler was destined to go high in his pro- 
fession. His entrance into the active 
practice of the law was Twiller’s down- 
fall. His association with criminals 
whom he was called upon either to de- 
fend or prosecute contaminated him 
and awakened within him some latent 
criminal instinct. 

At any rate he cast the die and elected 
to play the game of law and order from 
the lower side. To play the criminal 
game appealed to him especially on the 
score of its being a risk. The greater 
the risk, the greater the fascination for 
the game. Red blood flowed in Twil- 
ler’s veins, and he craved excitement. 
As either counsel for the defense or as- 
sistant to the prosecutor he noted that 
crime promised the very highest degree 
of excitement. There always existed 
the probability of losing the game. Of 
course that also meant a loss of station, 
of social prestige, of honor, of almost 
everything that the average person re- 
spects and guards so jealously. 

But Twiller was more than willing 
to accept the hazards of the calling and 
take his chaince for the gains that would 
be his if he did not lose the game. It 
was a way of his to accept the hardest 
problems of life for solving, and it goes 
without saying that the criminal must 
solve the hardest problems every day 
of his life or pay a severe penalty. 

Contrarily, “Dixie” Pete Haller was 
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another sort of man. Little need be 
said of him except that he was the al- 
most exact antithesis of Twiller. Not 
to say that he lacked intelligence; he 
was possessed of a fair amount of what 
is known as common sense and could 
travel a long way on his own resources. 
He was not lacking in the finesse of 
his trade. What is to be implied is that 
he was not debonair, like his compan- 
ion in crime. He cared nothing for 
the things of the upper stratum. He 
was a criminal simply because his whole 
instinct urged him to be a criminal, and 
not for any other reason, least of all 
because of the excitement he got. He 
would have eliminated the excitement 
had that been possible. 

The great difference between the two 
men was the cause of much friction. 
They were simply not suited to each 
other; both of them had the good sense 
to understand that they had made a 
mistake in forming their partnership. 
There had never been anything between 
them more substantial than a lukewarm 
friendship, and the little things occur- 
ring from time to time had transformed 
that friendship into enmity. They 
seemed to be waiting for something 
plausible to turn up to end their associ- 
ation. They were both a little sur- 
prised that the Langley affair had not 
been the wedge to drive them apart. 

And that is why, now, “Dixie” Pete 
seized upon the pretext of accusing his 
partner of putting pleasure before busi- 
ness; and by token that is 
why, now, Twiller was determined to 
oppose his mate. They were both, in 
fact, issuing their challenges; the out- 
come doubtless meant a final split. 


] 
the same 


“So you think you can pull off this 
Ferris job without any help from me, 
after he had finished 

udying the other’s face. 

Pete gave a cynical laugh and lit a 
cigarette and blew the smoke impu- 
dently across the table at which they 
Twiller’s 


eh?” said Twiller 


sat into face. ¢ 
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“Oh, I don’t know as I’ve learned 
anything from you that I couldn’t have 
picked up elsewhere in time,” he re- 
plied jauntily. ‘“You’re a good hand 
for the old game, Gus, but you’re only 
one of a few thousand, you know.” 

That brought a deep frown to Twil- 
ler’s face. It piqued him to realize that 
his partner was right in his assertion. 

“T think you'll do well to leave the 
Ferris job alone until I lend a hand, 
Pete,” Twiller said. 

“T think you’d better go to the devil!” 
retorted the other. “There ain’t nobody 
invitin’ me out to a swell feed in a 
swell hotel, is there? \Why should I 
stick around in this dump waitin’ for 
you, eh? No siree, Gus, I ain’t goin’ 
to do it.” 

“All right,’ replied Twiller impa- 
tiently. ‘Go ahead, son; but if any- 
thing happens you’re the bird to go into 
the pie.” 

Pete laughed sarcastically. “Oh, 
boy! You’re the little believer in your- 
self, ain’t you, Gus?” he said sarcas- 
tically. “Me, the silly infant, ought to 
wait till nursie comes along an’ takes 
me out in the go-cart for an airin’. 
Where do you get that stuff, anyway ?” 
he went on angrily. “I guess you got 
the idea I can’t turn a trick by myself. 
When I draw a hand I have to have you 
around to see me play it right, eh? You 
sure like to flatter yourself, Gus; you 
sure do. Say, go on out to your swell 
feed ; I’ll be makin’ money while you’re 
passin’ the chuck.” 

Twiller could not resist asking: 
“What are you going to do with the 
bauble if you get it, Pete?” 

“Oh, I’m gonna take it down to head- 
quarters an’ turn it in and’ tell the dicks 
I took it an’ wanna be locked up for 
the night,” replied the other caustically, 
“Maybe I'll get a reward; eh, Gus?” 

Twiller said nothing more. Instead, 


he lifted his shoulders in an eloquent 
shrug that was not lost on his compan- 
Pete gazed appraisingly at Twiller 


ion. 
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for a few moments, then abruptly got 
up from the table and walked over to 
the door and passed out. Twiller lis- 
tened to his footsteps clomping down 
the steps of the cheap’ boarding house, 

To stop in such a place was uncom- 
mon for Twiller and his partner. Asa 
general thing they had sufficient funds 
to live on the fat of the land. They 
customarily dwelt in good hotels and 
attained to something of style and lux- 
ury. But the Langley affair, the last 
job they had attempted, had netted them 
exactly nothing. Had that turned out 
successfully the proceeds would have 
put them on Easy Street for several 
months, but failing in that they were 
compelled to live as best they could 
until the depleted purse was replen- 
ished. When they landed in the city 
where they now were they had about 
fifty dollars between them, and fifty 
dollars will not purchase much luxury 
for two men in this day and age. 

It was while keeping under cover 
in Cleveland after the Langley job that 
they had got wind of the Ferris ruby. 
It was a prize worth having. Twiller 
went to see a friend of his, an old pawn- 
broker, and as a result of that visit he 
and Pete entrained for the home town 
of the Ferris jewel. They had in view 
the end of cleaning up and jumping 
down to Havana for a winter campaign 
at the track. 

In Twiller’s hands the Ferris ruby 
was worth just twenty thousand dollars 
cash. The pawnbroker had promised 
that upon delivery of the goods. How 
the “fence” would eventually dispose 
of a pigeon-blood ruby without having 
the police investigate—for pigeon-blood 
rubies don’t grow on trees, and there 
would no doubt be a great howl raised 
when its loss was discovered—was 4 
question that occurred to Twiller, but 
about which he did not bother his head. 
When the jewel had been delivered and 
paid for the problem of its future would 
be in the fence’s hands alone. 














As implied by the name, the jewel 
belonged to a Mr. Ferris, a wealthy 
piano manufacturer in a Southern city 
just over the Mason and Dixon line. 
Rather, it belonged to his wife, and had 
been a wedding present from Ferris. 
The monetary value of the thing was 
estimated to be around fifty thousand 
dollars! It was a perfect stone of large 
size. There was also a_ sentimental 
value attached to the jewel that could 
not be measured in terms of money, 
and Ferris had often told his friends 
that he would not accept half a million 
for the thing. 

It seems that he had picked it up in 
one of the bazars at Singapore, and the 
man who sold it to him, an aged and 
bent native merchant, informed him 
privately that it had been purloined 
from the sacred body of a heathen god 
in a temple at Benares. The ruby had 
been one of the god’s eyes. A great 
plague came upon the province a year 
later. Ferris wasn’t a collector of the 
quaint and curious, but few men can 
resist the spell cast over them by such a 
set of circumstances. It isn’t every 
man who can own a pigeon-blood ruby, 
and the men who can own the eye of 
a heathen idol are very few indeed, 
and Ferris thought himself a lucky 
man to carry off the prize. 

There was something else about the 
tuby, too. The merchant told Ferris 
solemnly, and with many callings upon 
his gods to witness the truth of his state- 
ment, that he who possessed the jewel 
lived in luck. When the jewel departed 
luck would depart also and the loser 
would be worse off than he would have 
been had he never seen the ruby. The 
merchant illu trated his text by calling 
attention to the great number of. peo- 
ple who had died of the plague the year 
after the idol was desecrated. Ferris 
was inclined to believe that the mer- 
chant was spoofing him in this latter 
statement, but he knew the ruby to be 
genuine, 
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Therefore Ferris and his wife were 
very particular about the gem. Fer- 
ris finally believed firmly in the lucky 
quality of the jewel, for from the day 
he came into possession of it his busi- 
ness had increased by leaps and bounds. 
It was a talisman more than an orna- 
mental trinket. Mrs. Ferris wore it on 
a chain about her white throat only on 
the most formal occasions, and even 
then there was always an agency de- 
tective near by to see that the jewel 
was not “misplaced.” 

In the interim of its public appear- 
ances the ruby was supposed to repose 
in the vault of the Dangerfield Jewelry 
Co. for safekeeping. It was this vault 
that Twiller and “Dixie” Pete had come 
to pierce, and this jewel they hoped to 
carry away. Of course they meant to 
carry away everything worth while they 
found in the vault, but the Ferris ruby 
was their particular meat. 

Twiller was one to act quickly once 
the job was decided upon. He and 
his partner had assumed that they would 
tarry in the city not more than two 
days, one day to get the lay of the 
ground and draw their plans, and an- 
other day waiting for darkness to cover 
their attempt with the Dangerfield safe. 

But, as is often the case with the best- 
laid plans of men, fate was against 
them. As luck would have it Twiller 
bumped against Harvey Craig, an old 
college mate of his, on the street. 
Craig thought nothing would do but 
they must get together and yarn about 
old times. He proposed a dinner, ex- 
plaining that his wife was having a 
committee meeting in one of her clubs 
during the earlier part of the evening, 
and suggested that they go to a hotel. 

Twiller demurred and wanted to de- 
cline the invitation, for he had pro- 
nounced superstitions about delaying a 
job once he had started on it. But the 
friend was obdurate and pleaded so 
hard that Twiller finally consented. 
Once he had accepted the invitation, 
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however, he was satisfied, for he had 
never quite forgotten Harvey Craig, 
and there was much to talk about be- 
tween them. 

Twiller did not leave the room of their 
boarding house until two hours after 
“Dixie” Pete had departed. During 
that time he took a nap on the couch. 
It was after six o’clock in the evening 
when he finally left the house. He 
proceeded at once to a barber shop, 
where he had a shave and a bath, his 
suit being pressed during the latter 
operation. 

Always scrupulously dressed, he left 
the barber shop a very trim-looking 
young man, who would have been a 
credit to any gathering of well-groomed 
gentlemen. He glanced at his watch 
and saw that it lacked but a few min- 
utes of eight. The dinner was called 
for eight-thirty, so he decided to pass 
the remainder of the time by walking 
downtown to the hotel. On the way he 
stopped in at a public telephone booth 
and called for a certain number. 

“That you, Jake?” he asked when a 
voice at the other end of the wire an- 
swered the call. 

“Righto,” replied the voice. 

“Jake, this is Gus—Gus Twiller,” 
Twiller continued in a low voice. “Has 
Pete been in there?” 

“Been and gone,” was the answer. 

“Ts our grip still there?” inquired 
Twiller with a trace of anxiety. 

“T’ll look, Gus,” was the answer. 
Twiller waited impatiently during the 
several moments the other was inves- 
tigating. “Hello, Gus. Yes, she’s still 
here. Want it sent around?’ 

“No; that’s all right, Jake,” said 
Twiller quickly. “Just wanted to know 
if it was all right.” 

“You and Pete got a job on for to- 
night?” was Jake’s next question. 

“Not to-night, old man; probably to- 
morrow night. That’s all I wanted, 
Jake. Much obliged.” 

Twiller hung up and left the booth. 
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He stood for a time mopping his face 
with a handkerchief, for anybody 
knows that a telephone booth is a terri- 
bly hot place in the middle of sum- 
mer. Twiller was content and at ease 
when he gained the street again and 
resumed his walk toward his destina- 
tion. It appeared that his partner did 
not intend to make good his threat to 
go after the Ferris ruby alone, else he 
would have taken their grip from its 
hiding place and made his preparations. 
There was the “soup” to be made, and 
it requires time to make that necessary 
explosive properly. 

At eight-thirty promptly Twiller ap- 
plied at the desk in the hotel corridor 
and was shown up to a room on the 
second floor. He dismissed his guide 
with a coin and knocked on the door 
of the room, which was opened at once 
by a man of about his own age. This 
man grabbed Twiller by the hand and 
fairly jerked him into the room and 
slammed the door shut. 

“By golly, Gussie, I’m glad you 
came!” the host exclaimed, wringing 
Twiller’s hand until he winced. “This 
reminds me of those little debauches 
we used to pull off at old Feathertop’s 
place at Evanston!” 

“And I’m darned glad to be here 
with you, Harvey,” responded Twiller 
heartily and sincerely. “By the way, 
Harv, Feathertop is dead.” 

“Aw, say not so, old man!” cried 
the other with feeling. “Well, so we 
pass. Sit down and let’s hear about it, 
Gussie.” 

Twiller seated himself on a lounge 
and began a yarn about the passing of 
a one-time famous caterer to college 
students at Evanston. The other man, 
after touching a button on the wall that 
dropped a “serve” panel in the annun- 
ciator down in the hotel kitchen, sat 
down beside him. 

While they talked the door opened 
and a white-jacketed serving man en- 
tered, pushing before him a_ serving 














table on rubber-tired wheels. Twiller’s 
attention was taken from his narration 
to no little extent as he watched the man 
place various appetizing dishes on the 
table in the center of the room. By the 
time Twiller had finished his story the 
dishes were all placed on the table and 
the serving man stood at respectful at- 
tention. 

“T'll look after the rest of it, John- 
son,” Craig said. “I'll ring if I need 
you,” 

* The serving man bowed and departed. 

“Well, Gussie, let’s see if we can 
make goal on this layout,” said the host. 
“Pull up a chair. If I’m not mistaken 
grilled squirrel used to be your favor- 
ite in ye olden days, eh? Here you are, 
old man.” 

He lifted the cover from an ornate 
dish and exposed to view a meaty dish 
that fairly went to Twiller’s heart. 

“Remember the night I pawned my 
overcoat to feed you, Fred Erdman, 
Holly Purcell and myself on one of 
these things, Harv?” said Twiller as he 
placed a chair at one end of the table 
and sat down. 

“And if you hadn’t had a few glasses 
of the old reliable in your tummy you 
would have frozen to death afterward,” 


responded Craig with a laugh. “Ah! 
Those were the days! Nothing like 
them now. But we can drink our 


toast in sparkling water anyway. Here’s 
good fortune and long life to all good 
frat brothers of Teth Olaph Zain, wher- 
ever they may be.” 

Both men lifted their glasses and 
drank deeply, then set the glasses back 
on the table again. 

“Gus,” went on Craig as he placed 
a generous portion of the grilled squir- 
rel on a plate and passed the plate to 
Twiller, “I’ve joined up with several 
secret societies since I rode the goat 
in the Zains, but I hold to my first love 
most.” 

“You speak for me, too, Harv,” 
served Twiller with a nod. “I haven't 


} 
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taken up with anything else, but I’m 
sure I’d stick to the Zains, It’s rather 
curious you’re the only frat man I’ve 
met with in ten years. I haven’t had 
opportunities to meet the test as you’ve 
had. Harv, that was a mighty binding 
oath we took, eh?” 

“Tt means a great deal, Gussie; we’d 
literally wade through fire for a frat 
brother. At least [ would.” 

“You spoke it,” said Twiller emphat- 
ically. ‘Fact is, Harv, I answered the 
summons when I consented to take din- 
ner with you here to-night. Pleasure 
before business in this instance.” 

“That reminds me,” said Craig. 
“What have you been doing with your- 
self all these years, old man? What 
sort of business are you in and how 
are you making out? Come, let’s hear 
your history of success or failure. You 
don’t look much like the latter, so it 
must be the former,” he added with a 
critical glance at Twiller’s clothes. 

Twiller flushed a little and took sev- 
eral sips from his glass to cover a 
momentary confusion. He had ex- 
pected to be questioned, and had been 
dreading the ordeal ever since accept- 
ing Craig’s invitation to dine. Natu- 
rally he could not boldly confess that 
he had become a criminal. That would 
have put him beyond the pale forever 
so far as Harvey Craig was concerned, 
and Craig’s friendship was one which 
Twiller earnestly desired to keep. 

But, anticipating the position created 
by the circumstances, Twiller had care- 
fully mapped out a program. He would 
of course be a commercial traveler in 
the employ of an automobile accessories 
house. He knew automobiles from the 
ground up and could talk the trade in- 
telligently. The better part of an hour 
was occupied while he told his friend 
about his ups and downs in the auto- 
mobile business, with Craig interjecting 
remarks and questions as occasion de- 
manded. It was a likely tale, and the 
expression on the host’s face informed 
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Twiller that he was getting away with 
it. 

“In that business it’s pretty much as 
it is in any other branch of business, 
Harv,” he concluded the narration of 
his fabrication; “a man sinks or swims 


according to his own efforts. On the 
whole I’ve been rather successful, 


though things are moving a little slowly 
just at present.” 

“Old man, if you’re shy on the ‘nec- 
essary’ I think I can come to the rescue 
with e 

“Nothing doing, Harv,” spoke up 
Twiller quickly. “I’ve got enough for 
emergencies, and I expect to put over a 
big deal in the near future, so that’s all 
right. Now then, my dear fellow, tell 
me something about yourself.” 

“Oh, my life has been far less event- 
ful than yours, Gus,” Craig said. “Like 
you, I studied for the law and actually 
set up in business. But you know how 
it is with a man in that line when he 
starts—has to wait a thousand years to 
build up a practice. I might have 
starved to death within two years if it 
hadn’t been for a kind relative. Re- 
member that Uncle Dan I used to talk 
about while we were at Evanston, 
Gus? 

“You mean the old gentleman who 
put you through college?” 

“The same. Well, he’s gone,” said 
the other. “He left me something; 
in fact, he left me all he had, I being 
the only living relation with any claim 
on him. The greater part of his worldly 
goods consisted of a first-class jewelry 
concern. I got that.” 

Twiller laughed. ‘“That’s fine,” he 
said. “And you sold out and lived hap- 
pily ever after on the proceeds, eh?” 

“Not on your life!” Craig responded. 
“IT kept the business and made the law 
walk the plank. There’s a heap of 
money in the jewelry business if it’s 
handled right. Of course, I didn’t know 
the least thing about it, but I took the 
business over, nevertheless, and de- 
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pended upon the employees Uncle Dan 
left behind. They have been mighty 
loyal to me, I tell you—for Uncle Dan’s 
sake, I suppose. Anyhow, we've built 
up the establishment a bit since I took 
charge.” 

“Located here in the city?” inquired 
Twiller. 

“Sure; down in the wholesale and 
manufacturing district,” replied Craig. 
“However, we have a nifty store in 
the retail I made it a point 
to maintain Uncle Dan’s policy of ca- 
tering to the best people, Gus, and I 
think I am well within my privilege 
in bragging that we have what might 
be called an exclusive establishment, 
The rich are our regular and constant 


section. 


patrons.” 

“Listens like a fairy tale,” said Twil- 
ler, much interested in his friend’s story. 
“What’s the name of this sheebang of 
yours, Harvey?” 

“The Dangerfield Jewelry Company,” 
answered -the other. “You see, Uncle 
Dan bought out the founders of the 
concern and kept the old name for trade 
reasons. I continued that policy and 
left the name as it was, instead of 
hanging out my own shingle. I believe 
it’s paid.” 

Twiller was in the act of carrying 
a bit of salad to his mouth. He held 
the fork poised while he stared at his 
friend. Had somebody at that moment 
struck him with a club he could not 
have been more astonished and shocked. 
Harvey Craig, frat brother, owner of 
the Dangerfield Jewelry Company! 
And it was the strong box of this firm 
that he and his partner had traveled 
all of five hundred to loot. It 
was equivalent to stealing from the 
pockets of Harvey Craig himself. 

“Harv, are you telling me that you 
the proprietor of the Dangerfield 
\ Iwiller said halt- 
ingly, almost unwilling to believe that 
he had heard the other man aright. 

Craig him 


miles 


are 
Jewelry Company ?” 


gave a quizzical glance. 

















“Why, you seem astonished about it,” 
he said. “Is there anything so extraor- 
dinary about a man operating a _ busi- 
ness he inherited? I know a man who 
has preached many a good sermon as 
an ordained minister of the Gospel, 
yet he left the ministry to run a tan- 
nery inherited from his father. What’s 
the matter with a lawyer running a 
jewelry shop?” 

“Oh, nothing at all,” said Twiller 
nervously. “But it darned 
funny that you, of all men, should be 
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a jew eler.” 

Twiller laughed aloud at what he at- 
tempted to make his friend believe he 
thought was an absurdity ; but his laugh 
was meant to relieve his own emotions. 
He found a moment to thank his lucky 
stars that ‘“Dixie” Pet had changed his 
mind about trying for the Ferris ruby. 
So far as he and his partner were con- 
cerned the Ferris ruby was now taboo. 
Twiller would see to that. Yet to him- 
self he cursed the luck that had made 
Harvey Craig custodian of the jewel. 
He consoled himself with the reflection 
that there were other fish in the sea. 

“Our house catering to the rich es- 
pecially, Gus,” Craig was continuing, 
“we act in a way as a depository for 
their jewels. I guess our vault holds 
close to two million dollars’ worth of 
jewels at this moment. It would be a 
big haul for the crooks if they ever 
took a notion to descend upon us.” 

“Aren’t you afraid of a raid some 
night?” Twiller inquired for want of 
something better to say. 

Craig laughed tolerantly. ‘Oh, I’ve 
never let that me,” he replied 
with easy assurance. “We're well pro- 
tected; have the best alarms ever in- 
vented, and the half dozen watchmen 
we keep on the place all the time can 
be relied upon to do their duty. Only 
magic could pass a yegg through our 
nets,” 

“There are yeggs who are brainy 
enough to worm through the meshes 
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of any net ever set to snare them,” 
Twiller said emphatically, mentally put- 
ting himself in that class. His friend’s 
certainty piqued him. ‘Harv, they’ve 
never yet invented a safe or safeguards 
that a brainy yegg couldn't find his way 
through one way or another. I know 
something about criminology. In fact, 
I’m a close student of the subject,” he 
said ironically. “Out of the fullness of 
my knowledge let me warn you that 
some fine morning you are going to 
wake up to find that your vault has 
been smashed and your jewels all gone. 
Don’t be too certain about your safety.” 

Craig shrugged his shoulders. | 
hope not,” he said. “But I’m well in- 
sured against theft, Gus, and if that 
dreadful event ever comes to pass the 
insurance people will have to stand the 
brunt of it. I have only one fear in 
that direction.” 

“What’s that?” 

‘Have you ever heard of the Ferris 
ruby? I suppose not,” he went on 
when Twiller said nothing. “It’s not ex- 
actly nationally famous, but it is very 
highly prized by Ferris for all that. 
He is scared to death that something 
will happen to it; he thinks his whole 
future is bound up in that darned ruby. 
He told me himself that if it were stolen 
he would expect to become a pauper 
within the year. Intelligent man and 
all that, Ferris is; but I guess every man 
has a pet superstition, and that’s Fer- 
fis. 

“T guess it’s as safe as the other jew- 
els, and no safer,” Twiller. 

“Safer, I’d say, Gus,” replied Craig. 
“You see, I don’t keep it in the shop 
with the rest of them.” 

“Huh r” ejaculated Twiller before he 
“You don’t keep 


said 


could catch himself, 
it in your vault?” 
“No; 1 keep it out home in my library 
safe,” he said. “Nobody knows that 
but my wife and me, and now you. I 
wouldn’t have mentioned the fact to 
you if we were not bound together by 
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an oath that can never be broken. I’d 
trust a frat brother any old time, Gus.” 

Twiller cringed inwardly at the trust 
of his friend. “i see,” he said briefly. 

“Ferris pays me a thousand a year 
to keep special watch over that jewel,” 
Craig went on. “That’s like finding 
money, because nething will ever hap- 
pen to the ruby; I’m certain of that. 
My wife used to be on needles and pins 
constantly about it, but since nothing 
has happened to it in the six years we've 
had it in charge she’s gotten over that. 
By the way, Gus, I had a call from little 
Benny Jordan about a month ago.” He 
changed the subject abruptly. 

“Little Benny Jordan,” repeated 
Twiller with a note of love in his voice. 
“Lord, Harv, I'd like to take his hand 
in mine again!” 

“Sorry you weren't here at the time,” 
said the other. “Benny and I ran over 
the list of frat brothers and had quite 
a gabfest about old times. Ike Pass- 
more, who played half on the varsity 
team, is dead. Got his in France. 
Johnny Devitt is located in Los An- 
geles, and——” 

Twiller sat silent and listened to his 
friend relate known events concerning 
many of the members on the roster of 
the Teth Olaph Zain fraternity. It was 
an interesting subject and they took no 
account of passing time. A clock ina 
church steeple somewhere outside struck 
eleven and Craig was not half way 
through the list. 

“You'd be surprised to know where 
Dolliver is and what he is doing,” Craig 
said. 

“Not me; 
anything ‘Doil’ did,” said Twiller with 


I wouldn’t be surprised at 


a laugh. 

“Well, he’s dry 
South Africa,” said the other. 
old Dolliver, who was to take a desk in 
his father’s Wall Street house, a farmer 


out in that God-forsaken land. I'd just 


” 


f 
i 


down in 


“Fancy 


arming 
> 


as soon believe that he—— 
The story was interrupted at this 


point by the abrupt opening of the door 
and the appearance of a uniformed boy. 

“Mr. Craig, you’re wanted on the 
phone downstairs,” the boy announced. 
“The one in this room, sir, is out of 
order. I’m sorry.” 

Craig frowned. 
said impatiently. 

“The party at the other says it’s 
mighty important, sir,” the boy insisted, 
“It’s a lady, sir,” he added, as if that 
were special inducement. 

“Oh, a lady,” said Craig. 
ters the case.” 

He rose from the table, asked Twiller 
to excuse him and followed the boy 
out into the corridor. Five minutes 
later he returned. Twiller started up 
from his chair when the other entered. 
He had never seen such a great change 
come over a human being in such a 
short time. Craig’s face was as white 
as a sheet and his jaw drooped. He 
looked at Twiller in a ghastly fashion 
as he stumbled to the table and seized 
a glass and the carafe. Twiller noted 
that the man’s hands shook violently 
as he poured a brimming glassful of 
water and gulped it. 

“Good heavens! What’s 
wrong, Harv?” cried Twiller. 

The other man spoke with an effort. 
“The Ferris ruby!” he said in a broken 


“I’m not here,” he 


“That al- 


gone 


whisper. 

“What about it?” 

“It’s gone—stolen ! 
came in— 

Craig slumped into a chair and cov- 
Twiller 


My wife—a man 


" 


ered his face with ‘his hands. 

sat benumbed and stared at his friend. 
“Old man, let’s have the story,” 

Twiller said finally, soothingly. 

Craig lifted a strained face. “My 

if t ‘e and she was 








n the library waiting up for 


a 
more calmly. “A man 


me,” he said 
came in from the porch through a low 
window there. He held Margaret at 
the point of a gun while he opened the 


safe and went through it. Just a little 

















safe for valuable papers, you know, 
Twiller,’” he explained, getting control 
of his emotions with each word. “A 
child could open it aimost. I was 
depending on a subterfuge to guard it; 
anybody would think I kept valuables 
in the vault at the store.” 

“What kind of looking man was he; 
did your wife say?” inquired Twiller. 

“She was hysterical, of course, but 
described him as a rather tall man wear- 
ing a dark blue suit and a low soft col- 
lar and a black bow tie.” 

A premonition smote Twiller sud- 
denly. It was a premonition that made 
his nerves tingle with the certainty of 
it. 

“Did he have a—that is, did she no- 
tice any peculiar marks about him? 
Physical blemishes, I mean, Craig,” he 
said. 

“Yes, by Jove, she did!” exclaimed 
Craig. “Little white-looking scratch 
on his left cheek.” 

Twiller was fingering the stem of 
his glass. It snapped under a sudden 
spasmodic pressure. Any one who had 
ever seen that scar on “Dixie” Pete’s 
cheek would never forget the man. So 
he had decided to pull off a job after 
all, and fate had blindly led him to the 
location of the Ferris ruby. Chance 
alone would account for Pete’s find, 
for, as Craig had said, just three peo- 
ple in the world knew that the ruby 
reposed in Craig’s personal safe at 
home. Twiller chuckled grimly to him- 
self, 

“What devilish tricks fate plays!” he 
muttered to himself savagely; then 
aloud to Craig he said: ‘Never mind, 
old man; if you’ve got the thing in- 
sured you won't lose much.” 

“Good Lord!” burst from the other. 
“It isn’t the money I’m thinking about ; 
it’s the loss of prestige. I might just as 
well advertise in the papers that I’m not 
competent to take care of my patrons’ 
jewels. I'll have a the vault 
when this thing gets out, and that means 


db 


run on 
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ruin. It’s prestige, man, prestige! How 
could I face Ferris! Don’t you see 
what it means to me?” 

“Yes, I see,” replied Twiller, getting 
that slant of the problem. He re- 
mained silent for a few moments, 
“Have you let the police in on this yet, 
Harv?” he asked at length. 

“T didn’t have sense enough to do 
anything,” was the answer. “I was too 
stunned to think of anything; I think 
IT got back here mechanically. T’ll call 
the police right away.” 

He jumped from his chair and would 
have dashed from the room to a tele- 
phone had not Twiller halted him. 

“Hold on, Harvey!” Twiller cried 
after him. 

“But he’ll have time to get away!” 
objected the other, nevertheless com- 
ing to an abrupt stop and facing about. 

“You leave that to me, Harry,” 
Twiller said quietly. 

“You think you can stop him?” 

“T have as good a chance as the 
police ; maybe better,” answered Twiller, 
rising. “I told you that I was a student 
of criminology, didn’t I? I’ve done de- 
tective work on several occasions for the 
fun of the thing, Harv, and up to date 
I’ve delivered the goods in each instance. 
Are you willing to leave this case to 
me?” 

“Well——” The other man hesitated, 
undecided, and looked at Twiller 
thoughtfully. 

“Quick, Harvey; the sooner I get 
started the sooner you get your ruby 
back,” urged Twiller, realizing the im- 
portance of time. 

“Really? You think you can 

“Yes or no, Harv,” interrupted Twil- 
ler curtly. 

“Yes,” came the reply, spoken doubt- 
fully. 

“Good !” said Twiller, reaching for his 
hat, which he was now elated that he 
had not checked in the cloakroom be- 
low. “Now all you have to do is to 
wait here until I come back. If I’m 


9 
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not back by two o’clock you may phone 
the police. You might call up your wife 
and tell her about it, but don’t, on your 
life, let the police know about it until 
two o'clock or after. I'll have your 
jewel by then, sure.” 

Craig, hope shining in his face, caught 
Twiller’s hand and gave it a peculiar 
grip that Twiller answered in kind. 

Twiller hastened from the room and 
down the stairway to the lobby, thence 
to the street. He hailed one of several 
taxicabs at the stand near by and gave 
the driver his boarding-house address 
and ordered him to hustle. Much de- 
pended on his getting to the boarding 
house before his partner had time to 
gather his things together and clear out. 
Just twelve minutes after Twiller en- 
tered it he stepped from the taxi half 
a block from his boarding house and, 
instructing the driver to wait, was soon 
standing before the door of his room. 

He listened intently for a while, his 
ear pressed to the door, but heard noth- 
ing. He opened the door softly and en- 
tered the room, stood listening in the 
darkness for another short interval, 
then closed the door behind him. He 
pulled down the curtains over the win- 
dows and lit the gas. A hasty exami- 
nation of the room told him that his 
partner had not returned, for his suit 
case was still in the closet and it was 
not likely that he would depart with- 
out it. 

Twiller smiled contentedly to himself 
and, opening his own suit case, took 
therefrom an automatic and a blackjack. 
He examined the gun and thrust it into 
a side pocket of his coat, retaining the 
other weapon in his hand. He turned 
out the gas. Sufficient light from a 
flickering gas jet in the hall gave him 
what light he would require for his pur- 
With blackjack gripped 


settled 


1 
tne 


pose. 
himself 


firmly in his hand he 
down behind the door to await the re 
turn of “Dixie” Pete. 

Pete came climbing up 


the stairs 
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scarcely fifteen minutes later. Pres- 
ently he opened the door and entered. 
The light from the jet in the hall threw 
him into bold relief and Twiller had 
an easy and sure mark when he lifted 
his hand and brought down the black- 
jack in a smashing blow upon Pete’s 
head. Pete would have fallen to the 
floor with a crash to shake the house 
had not Twiller caught him in his arms, 

He dragged the unconscious man to 
the couch at one side of the room and 
lifted him onto it, then, lighting the gas 
again and closing the door, he pro- 
ceeded to search his partner painstak- 
ingly. Shortly he stood gazing down 
at a shimmering red jewel he held in 
the palm of his hand. 

“You're beautiful to look at, but I'll 
be darned if you aren’t a mightly little 
thing to raise so much fuss,” he mut- 
tered half laughingly. 

He pocketed the jewel, glanced at 
the unconscious man on the couch, then 
turned out the light and left the room. 
An hour later he was back. In the 
meantime he had taxied to the hotel 
where he had left Craig pacing the floor 
in anxiety. He restored the ruby to its 
custodian, explained the manner of its 
recovery in a way that would have put 
Munchausen to the blush, received the 
effusive thanks and plaudits of his 
friend, and made a quick get-away on 
the plea of catching an early train to 


avoid complications. 

Twiller found his partner conscious 
and sitting in a chair smoking a ciga- 
rette when he returned to their room. 


“Hello, Pete,” Twiller said amiably 
as he closed the door behind him and 
advanced to the table where his part- 
ner sat. 

Pete looked at Twiller 


cious eyes. “Gus, have you been at that 


with suspi- 


hotel ¢ very minute since you left here?” 

he said. 
“Every minute,” lied Twiller, 
“Why ?” 


assum- 


ing a surprised look. 














Pete threw a stickpin across the table 
tohis companion. “I found that caught 
in my coat when I came to a little while 
ago,” he said. “I guess it must have 
dropped out of your tie while you were 


leaning over me lookin’ for somethin’, 


Gus. You're the only guy I ever seen 
wearin’ one of them pins, so I guess 


it must be yours; eh?” 

Twiller picked up the stickpin and 
looked at it in astonishment. But he 
kept his face straight and betrayed 
nothing. The pin was a little diamond- 
shaped affair fringed with seed 
In the inclosed space, set in enamel 
against a gold background, were the 
Syriac letters T. O. Z. It was Twiller’s 
fraternity pin. 

“How in the devil did it get there?” 
Twiller said eventually, turning the pin 
over and over in his hands. 

“The man who knows won’t tell; eh, 
Gus!” said Pete cynically. 

Out of the corner of his eye Twiller 


pearls. 
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imagined he saw a suspicious move on 
the part of his partner. Almost in- 
stantly his gun was in his hand and 
menacing move. Pete 
shrugged his shoulders and went over 
to the closet and got his suit case. He 
walked to the door and opened it. He 
stopped and looked back at Twiller, 
who was watching his every move like 
a cat. 

“So long, Gus,” Pete said airily. “I 
guess you got it stowed away safe some- 
wheres by this time, so there ain’t no 
use cryin’ over spilt milk. I was goin’ 
to double cross you; I can’t say noth- 
in’ when you beat me to it. But—some 
time, old boy sg 

He went out and closed the door. 
Twiller did not bid him good-by. He 
sat for a long time looking at the fra- 
ternity pin. 

“As I said, fate has some devilish 
tricks planted up her sleeve to play on 
a man,” he said to himself finally. 


any hostile 














LONG-LOST SON FOUND IN PRISON GRAVE 


N the ean town of Athens, Pennsylvania, twenty-three years ago, John Kipp, 


a golden-haired boy, 


dead, and there was no one to take up the search for the five- 


his mother. 


disappeared from his mother’s farm. 


His father was 
year-old lad except 


She resisted the attempts of her neighbors, who tried to reconcile her to her 


loss by telling 
that her boy was alive. 
Amos Shoemaker was assisted by her 


1er over and over again that there was not one chance in a thousand 
Instead she continued her search, 
second hust 


and when she married 


and until his death. After that 


she wandered about Pennsylvania and New York, seeking news of her boy. 


It was not until this year, 
about him. Then she received 
Hills, Pennsylvania, 


importance for Mrs. Shoemaker. 


however, 
a letter 
who wrote that she was dying 
The gray-haired mother 


that she obtained authentic information 
from Mrs. Nancy Browning, of South 
and had a message of great 


hurried to the bed- 


side of her correspondent, and there learned that the dying woman had taken the 
child years before because she had no children of her own. 


Mrs, 


Shoemaker 


to discover 
institution’s graveyard. 
5B ps 


was also told that her boy had fallen into bad company 
as he grew up, and had finally been arrested for burglary. 
Mrs. Shoemaker traced her son to Elmira Reformatory, in 

that he had died there of tuberculosis and had been buried in the 


Following this clew, 
New York State, only 
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¢JI.R.Ward. 


Author of ‘‘Benny Has an Idea, 


OTTIE McATEE was plump. 
Strictly speaking, Lottie was 
more than plump; she was 
fat, and her broadness was 
accentuated by her shortness of stature. 
A neck had become a thing of the past 
with Lottie, and her small, round nose 
was hardly discernible to the casual ob- 
server, so round and full were her 
cheeks. However, not being senti- 
mentally inclined, Lottie lost no sleep 
over her lack of feminine attraction 
and pursued her occupation as stenog- 
rapher at the Acme Producing Com- 
pany’s office with diligence. No man, 
as yet, had ever made Lottie’s steady- 
beating heart flutter with the touch of 
romance by breathing sweet nothings 
into her rather capacious ear; nor had 
she ever felt the necessity of dressing 
to please the masculine members of her 
set, as did the other girls, almost with- 
out exception. 

One would say, from the above de- 
scription, that Lottie’s life was flat and 
without interest, but such was not the 
case. Although being on the constant 
search for comfort, her mind was al- 
ways at ease. Therefore, being at 
peace with the world in general, she 
felt no sense of loss at the thought 
that she was in her twenty-fourth year 
and was still an “‘unappropriated bless- 
ing,” nor was she worried by the fact 
that she was among those few of her 
sex and age, who had never sported a 
beau. This was the least of Lottie’s 
worries. 

Although being of a very stolid type, 


and 


possessing the proverbial “stiff 





etc. 


upper lip,” Lottie had a weakness which 
completely controlled her will, espe- 
cially between the hours of twelve noon 
and one p. m. During this time, after 
eating her rather large lunch on the 
unoccupied portion of her typewriter 
table, she was wont to leave her office 
and wend her way hurriedly through 
the noonday throng. 

Her destination was always the same 
—Bradley’s drug store on the corner. 
Here she would push her portly figure 
through the crowd standing in front of 
the soda-water fountain, and order 
“choc’lut ice cream soda” over the 
white marble fountain. Nor did this 
very rotund young woman stop at one 
or two or even three of the frothy 
concoctions. _Lottie’s capacity for 
sodas was marvelous, and her relish of 
them was plainly evident by her re- 
newed orders. Grasping a glass of her 
favorite stimulant in her dimpled 
hand, she would sit in her favorite 
place at a table by the door and give 
herself up to the exhilaration of drink, 
meanwhile watching the various cus- 
tomers come and go, inspecting mi- 
nutely each piece of feminine headgear 
or wearing apparel, and mentally giv- 
ing it her approval or disapproval. No 
—Lottie’s life was not very flat by any 
means. 

It was upon one of these daily sprees 
that Lottie became informally ac- 
quainted with “Blondy.”’ Approaching 
the marble counter for the third time 
in one noon hour, she gave her cus- 
tomary order of “choc’lut, please,” 
when she was surprised by the interest 














which the white-coated clerk displayed. 
Forcing his wavy, blond hair back with 
a quick jerk of his head, he first looked 
at Lottie, then at the several empty 
glasses at the table she had just left. 
Taking a long, deep sigh, he raised 
his hand to the back of his head and 
scratched, meanwhile knitting his brows 
as though trying to think out some 
very complex problem. Apparently 
failing to find the solution to it, he 
smiled expansively and asked, “How 


599 


many, please, miss: 


This very sudden question slowly 
percolated its way through Lottie’s 


thick cranium. Slowly her eyes trav- 
eled the length of the store. Not a 
customer was there besides herself. 
Could it be possible that this guy was 
trying to kid her? No othér solution 
to the problem presented itself to her 
mind. 

“How many yuh think I want?” 
asked she, eying him disapprovingly. 

The smile before her eyes broadened, 
displaying two rows of even, white 
teeth. 

“T beg your pardon, miss,” he said 
humbly, but still smiling, “I thought 
you had some one with you.” 

Lottie felt that his dancing eyes be- 
lied his words, but with her customary 
habit of allowing nothing to disturb her 
tranquillity, she took the proffered glass 
of muddy-colored liquid and repaired 
to her usual seat of observation, where 
she sat down with great dignity. 

However, try as she might, her 
thoughts unconsciously turned toward 
this very annoying young man. As she 
stole sly glances at him over her glass, 
she mentally came to the conclusion 
that he must be a new “soda-shooter.” 
Wasn’t such a bad looker, either. He 
had pretty teeth, too, and while she 
never liked to see a man with blue 
eyes and blond hair, this guy seemed 
to show up good with them. Looked 
like a bright boy. It was a darned 
shame he couldn’t get a better job, 
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one with more class to it. Vaguely she 
wondered if he was trying to be fresh 
when he asked her how many sodas she 
wanted. It couldn’t be anything else, 
she reasoned. He was just like all the 
other good lookers—they were all as 
country eggs. Things had 
come to a pretty mess when a lady 
couldn’t drink as many sodas as she 
wanted to without some fresh mug 
getting funny. 

\Vith these thoughts in her mind, 
Lottie drained her glass and, stifling an 
almost overcoming desire for another, 
arose from her seat. It is true that at 
that moment she was seized with a wild 
impulse to approach this very discon- 
certing young man with a demand, 
‘Here you! Gimme another choc’lut 
ice cream soda, and gimme it quick,” 
at the same time holding her chin in the 
air and giving him a disdainful sneer 
from her red lips, but after one look at 
the cheerful countenance beneath that 
mass of blond locks, her impulse van- 
ished like thin smoke. Savagely pluck- 
ing her gum from beneath the ledge of 
the table, she thrust it into her mouth 
and, chewing vigorously, made her way 
back to the office. 

Blondy was busy mixing syrups the 
next day as Lottie entered the store; 
nevertheless, he smiled contagiously as 
he observed her standing at the counter, 
her ample figure arrayed in a rather 
startling dress with wide pink stripes. 

“How do you feel to-day?” he ques- 
tioned, as he filled her order. 

Lottie vaguely wondered if he had 
expected disastrous results from her 
imbibings of the day before, but his 
face was guileless, and she noticed with 
approval that ‘his simple question 
seemed to be Evidently he 
was sorry for the way he had acted, and 
although 
did not seem as tantalizing as it had 
the previous day. Somehow she felt 
that there was no intent to be rude to- 
day—just simple friendliness. That 


fresh as 


sincere, 


his smile was in evidence, it 
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was the way she would have the situ- 
ation. She was glad she had come in 
and she saw the possibility of getting 
her full quota of sodas. 

Muttering something about feeling 
O. K., she took the glass from his 
hand and moved to her favorite table. 

Lottie wasn’t exactly quick-witted, 
but as she observed the new “soda- 
shooter” stealthily, his manner im- 
pressed her with the fact that some- 
thing was wrong. The first thing she 
noticed was the way he closely ob- 
served every one who came in. Each 
customer was given a minute and delib- 
erate scrutiny, and at such time Lottie 
noticed the shrewd, calculating gleam 
in his blue eyes as he followed their 
every movement about the store. 

“T wonder what his main trouble is?” 
she soliloquized. “I kinda thought this 
guy was a professional smiler, but I’ll 
say that he’s got a pair of the sharpest 
glimmers I ever saw.” 

The reason for his strange conduct 
did not present itself by the time Lot- 
tie had consumed several sodas, and at 
last, with a sigh, she arose from her 
seat and prepared to depart. 

“Tt’s a lovely day, isn’t it?” he re- 
marked, as he came from behind the 
counter and gathered up the empty 
glasses from Lottie’s table. 

“Yep,” said she noncommitally. 

“Lovely day, lovely sodas, and a 
lovely girl,’ he said, waving his hand 


gracefully. 
It must be admitted that Lottie gig- 
gled. 


“Oh, what is so rare as a night in 
June with a lovely girl by thy side,” 
he eulogized, his face wreathed in 
smiles. 

Renewed giggles from Lottie fol- 
lowed this remark, but it must be said 
that she recovered herself rapidly. 
Gathering her effects together, she mut- 
tered a polite “G’by,” and _ hurried 
away, her mind awhirl, and her jaws 
chewing rapidly. 


Two weeks are allowed to pass, gen- 
tle reader, full of chocolate ice cream 
sodas for Lottie, but at the same time 
an aching void. After their short con- 
versation on loveliness on that mem- 
orable day, a _ surprising reticence 
seemed to hold Blondy in its grasp, 
and while he still smiled, it seemed 
strained, and his attitude was such as 
to discourage small talk on her part. 
This sudden change in him was a source 
of wonder to her. She guessed that 
the proprietor had “bawled him out for 
talking to customers.” 

She noticed that he still seemed 
very much interested in the actions of 
the store’s patrons, and indeed he had 
even watched her closely on one occa- 
sion when she had gone to the drug 
counter to buy a bottle of cologne. On 
that occasion she felt that his steely 
eyes were concentrated on the back of 
her head. 

This reserve and silence on his part, 
however, did not diminish Lottie’s ap- 
petite for sodas, and on a certain eve- 
ning in the latter part of June, we 
find her seated at her usual place with 
her favorite beverage before her. 

As she gave her usual order of 
“choc’lut, please,’ to him, she became 
aware of the fact that he was agitated. 
His mouth was drawn in a tight line, 
the features of his face showed grim 
purpose and determination, and _ the 
nervous way he fumbled with the 
valve of the bicarbonate tank, while 
his eyes shot sharp glances over the 
store, plainly told her that something 
was wrong. 

She longed, for a moment, to ask him 
if she could help him, but the forceful 
expression on his face stopped her. 
She glanced about the store in the hope 
of finding something that might give 
her an idea as to the cause of this 
strange, sinister something which 
seemed to hang in the very air. There 
was a short, thickset man standing at 
the drug counter, but he was an inol- 














individual, and even 


fensive-looking 
though Blondy’s eyes were fixed upon 
him with a steely glitter, Lottie had 
seen the same thing happen under simi- 


lar circumstances before. So uncon- 
cernedly dismissing the whole situation 
from her mind, she sat down at the 
table by the door, as she had done for 
many weeks. 

The day was warm and sultry, and 
as Lottie’s gaze wandered aimlessly 
out to the street, she ruminated upon 
the inconsistencies of mankind. Here 
was a guy that was sweet as sugar one 
minute and sour as vinegar the next, 
she soliloquized. Men were all alike 
and—— 

A wild cry from the drug counter 
interrupted her meditations and at- 
tracted her attention. One look, and 
she came as near being flustered as she 
had ever been in her rather unexciting 
life. The fair youth from behind the 
soda counter was struggling with the 
short, thickset man whom Lottie had 
noticed before, and Blondy was en- 
deavoring to handcuff him. The short 
man was struggling desperately, but 
the other’s strength seemed to render 
him almost helpless. Slowly the hand- 
cuffs came nearer to his wrists, and it 
seemed inevitable that they must soon 
encircle them. The thickset one 
succumbing slowly to superior strength. 
At that moment a missile flew through 
the air from behind the drug counter. 
Blondy released 
his hold and grasped the counter for 
support, and the other, finding himself 
free, darted for the door. 

As I have said before, Lottie was 
not easily flustered, and in this case the 
stead. In 
Blondy was in 


was 


There was a crash. 





quality held her in good 
stantly she saw that 
need of help. His head was bleeding 
copiously, and on the floor a_ bottle 
was lying broken, its contents spread- 
ing over the floor. 

When Lottie saw Blondy’s bleeding 
head, the innermost depths of her 
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habitual lassitude were stirred, and she 
prepared for action. Calmly she arose 
from her seat and waited for the thick- 
set man. As he attempted to run past 
her threw the contents of her 
his face. A cry of pain 
escaped him as the bicarbonate water 
blinded him, but Lottie had no mercy. 
Grappling with him, she tripped him up, 
and then, turning him over on his back, 
she calmly sat on his chest. 

Looking over at the drug counter, 
she observed that her hero had recov- 
ered and was putting the handcuffs on 
the drug clerk, meanwhile, menacing 
him with a large revolver. Holding 
his prisoner with one hand, he moved 
to the phone and called police head- 
quarters. Lottie had the surprise of 
her life as she listened. 

“Hello. Headquarters? 
tive Oglethorpe speaking. 
that pair we’ve been looking for. 
Yep. Caught ’em with the goods. 
Hurry up the wagon, will you?” 

Vhat did they do?” asked Lottie 
curiously, as she was applying a band- 
age to Blondy’s fair head. The pris- 
oners had been safely placed in the 
police van, and by that time should 
have been safely locked up. 

“They were selling coke,” he an- 
swered amiably, with a broad grin. 

“Coke?” she queried. “I didn’t 
know they could be arrested for that.” 

“Yep,” he said, not bothering to ex- 
plain the criminality of “selling coke.” 
“We’ve had our eyes on this drug clerk 
in here for but we couldn’t 
get the went to 
the proprietor of this store, and he gave 


she 
into 


1 
£1ass 
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Detec- 
Got 


some time, 
goods on him, so I 
me a job at the soda counter where I 
could see everything that was going on, 
and find out who it was that was getting 
the stuff. The clerk would pass it to 
this short fellow, and he’d peddle it to 
all the dopes in town, and then they’d 
divvy the money.” 

“IT thought only coal 
coke,” she interrupted. 


sold 


yards 
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His answer was soothing, as though 
he were talking to a child. “No, sister, 
some of the drug stores sell coke, too.” 
His mood lightened. ‘Believe me, sis- 
ter, I ought to have had more sense 
than to tackle the two of them. I 
guess I must have got excited.” 

She looked at him with admiring 
eyes. “So you're a detective,” she said 
simply. 

He nodded in the affirmative mod- 
estly, and it was then that Lottie no- 
ticed that he was looking at her with 
something more than simple admiration 
in his glance. 

“Say, girlie!” he blurted out. “You're 
a regular guy, you are! Do you know 
that? That was the coolest piece of 
work I ever saw.” 


Lottie’s face flushed in a conflagra- 
tion of blushes. 

“T’d like to call on you some eve- 
ning,” he murmured. 

Lottie giggled, and told him he could 
if he wanted to. 

Conversation lulled for a moment, 
neither seemingly knowing what to say. 
Finally he sighed. 

“T’ll have to wait here until the pro- 
prietor comes to take charge,” he told 
her. ‘What do you say to having a 
soda. You've got plenty of time to get 
back to the offce, and it’s my treat,” 

Lottie acquiesced, and majestically he 
moved behind the marble counter. 

“What’ll you have, miss?” he asked 
grinning. 

“Choc’lut, please,” she giggled. 


Rte 
A BLACK HAND GANG BROKEN UP 


OR several months a “black hand” gang in a little New Jersey town had with 
impunity been extorting money from timid Italians. At last, when the 
blackmailers went boldly to a boarding house in the town to collect their regular 
tribute, one of their victims rebelled and refused to pay any more. The refusal 
was followed immediately by an attack upon the recalcitrant man, one of the 
gang slashing him across the face with a razor. 

Then a terrific battle began, the three gangsters shooting rapidly into the 
crowd of boarders who went to the rescue of their comrade. When the fight 
was ended it was discovered that seven boarders had been wounded and one 
of the blackmailers accidentally killed by another member of the band. 

Up to this time the black hand organization had been able to keep its opera- 
tions a secret from the police. But now a detective was assigned to the task of 


running down the survivors. 


The first step in apprehending the blackmailers was the identification of 
the dead man. Manufacturers’ labels were missing from all his garments, so 


the detective photographed the gangster’s face and took prints of his finger tips. 
Copies of the photographs were sent to the penal institutions and police of various 
localities, and within two weeks the dead man was identified as Lugi Melessari, 
a former inmate of Elmira Reformatory in New York State. The address he 
had given to the authorities there was 49 Sackett Street, Brooklyn, in care of 


his brother-in-law, Ignazio Perone, a tailor. 

Perone was soon traced, identified as one of the gang, arrested, convicted 
of murder, and sentenced to thirty years in prison. The third blackmailer was 
shot and killed while attempting a holdup. 
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CHAPTER V. 
“Tt WISH IT HAD BEEN YOU.” 


DELL put the letter back into 
his pocket and, striding across 
the room, unlocked the door 
and flung it wide. He was 
only just in time, for he could hear hur- 
ried footsteps bounding up the stairs 
and in another moment Gene’s head 
appeared above the landing. 

The latter peered suspiciously first 
toward his desk and then the grate, but 
nothing seemed amiss and the police 
sergeant was standing before him with 
his hand outstretched authoritatively. 

Silently Gene surrendered the keys. 

“Thanks.” The detective made no 
move toward the other “Mr. 
Chalmers, how long have you known 
Farley Drew ?” 

The question was asked so abruptly 
that Gene shot him a startled glance, 
which then strayed uncontrollably to 
the desk once more, while a deep flush 
came again into his cheeks. 





room, 


his jugular 

of a 
sitting a few 
Richard Lorne, through the 


enemy in the household or else one 


room 


vein. 

picture over a desk where Eugene 
moments before, and the fall down- 
sawing away of one of the stair treads. 
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Barry Odell, 


heavy 


Samuel Titberedge, Lorne calls in 


learns that the residence known as the Meade house 


sister, Miss Effie Meade, who always lived with 
Chalmers, left an independent fortune to each 
Randall, with the proviso that if any 
should be divided equally among the remaining 
letters from Farley Drew, a _ suitor 
shady transactions, and one of 


some 


up in several 


“What has Mr. Drew to do with the 
matter you have under investigation ?” 

“That does not reply to my question, 
Mr. Chalmers.” From taking part in 
many far more strenuous examinations, 
Odell well knew the value of the repe- 
tition of a name. 

Gene flung himself into a chair and 
for a moment there silence. At 
length he looked up. 

“See here, sergeant, I told you down- 
stairs that you could count on me, and 
[ want this mystery cleared up as much 
as the rest do—more, in fact, since my 
own life was attempted last night! But 
I don’t like to discuss my private af- 
fairs, and I won't my friends 
dragged in. Unless you have been pry-+ 
ing into my letters while I was out of 
the room, I suppose our attorney must 
have been unearthing the family skele- 
tons and black sheep and all that sort 
of thing for your benefit. However, 
I’ve no reason for concealing my friend- 
ship for Mr. Drew. I met him about 


was 


have 


” 


four years ago. 
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“Where ?” 


Gene had recovered his nonchalance 
and waved lazily toward a chair. 

“TI foresee that this interview is apt 
to be a protracted one.” He knocked 
the ashes from his pipe into the hearth. 
“T met him at a private gambling club 
over Morey’s, which I understand your 
enterprising organization has _ since 
closed up.” 

“With or through whom did you meet 
him, Mr. Chalmers?” 

“T was with several friends of mine 
whose names I cannot recall at the mo- 
ment and was presented to Mr. Drew 
by an acquaintance named Stone.” 

“Philip Stone, the embezzler?” 
Odell’s smooth, calm, level tones re- 
mained the same. 

Gene stirred in his chair. ‘I did not 
know he had attained such prominence 
as to be known as ‘the’ anything,” he 
protested with a shrug. “I believe he 
did get in some sort of trouble later 
with a trust company or bank or some- 
thing, but as I told you he was a mere 
acquaintance; I had been introduced 
to him in a restaurant only a night or 
two before.” 

“You were then 
think, Mr. Chalmers?” 

“T was. I must ask you again what 
all this has to do with your investiga- 





about twenty, I 


tion.” Gene’s eyes began to glow sul- 
lenly. “May I suggest that you are 


wasting valuable time?” 

“Mr. Chalmers, that is my affair. 
To return to your friend, Farley Drew; 
when did you first bring him to your 
home and introduce him to your sis- 
ters?” 

A touch of sternness had crept into 
the detective’s tone, and the glow in 
the eyes of the young man changed to 
a furtive glint. 

“T say, you leave my sisters out of 
this!” He half from his chair. 
“T’ll tell you anything you want to know 
about myself, but I won’t discuss them 
with you!” 


rose 
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“That does not answer my question, 
Mr. Chalmers, and I doubt if your so- 
licitude is as much for your sisters as 
for yourself.” Odell eyed the squirm- 
ing young man narrowly. “I represent 
the law, and there will be a lot more of 
our men here presently. It won’t get 
you anywhere to try to oppose me.” 

“IT have no reason for opposing you, 
sergeant,” Gene responded hastily. “It 
sort of gets my goat, though, to be ham- 
mered at like this when I’m the in- 
jured party! I introduced Farley Drew 
to my people about a year ago.” 

“And did you present him to your 
brother at the same time?” 

“To Julian? Yes.” He tried to re- 
ply with the old sang-froid, but his chin 
trembled ,and he put up his hand to 
mask it. 

“Your brother then became one of 
his associates ?” 

“One of his friends,” Gene remarked 
stiffly. 

“Did that in any way affect your 
friendship with Drew, Mr. Chalmers?” 

“Of course not; why should it? Ju- 
lian and I traveled as a rule in differ- 
ent crowds, but we had many mutual 
friends, and—and Mr. Drew was one of 
them.” 

“And did you and your brother get 
on well together, Mr. Chalmers? You 
will have to pardon this question, but 
others will answer it if you refuse.” 
Odell paused and repeated: “Did you 
and your brother get on well together?” 

“About as well as any brothers do, 
I fancy.” gaze wandered to 
the littered top of his dressing table, 
but as if the detective’s 
eyes upon him, he quickly averted it. 
“We had a healthy old row now and 
then, but—but we always patched it up. 
I'd rather not talk about it now, if you 
It’s only a week, 


Gene’s 


conscious of 


don’t mind, sergeant. 
you know——” 


Odell “Of course. We will 
go down now and move your stepfather 


rose. 


to his room.” 


























“But”—Gene rose also and stared 
in surprise at the detective—‘“I thought 
you wanted to go through Julian’s 
room !” 

“That will keep.” 
slightly. “Come!” 

Gene hesitated, but the other so ob- 
viously waited for him that he had 
no choice, and together they descended 
to the library. 

When the injured man had been 
ensconced in bed and made as com- 
fortable as possible, Titheredge an- 
nounced that he must go to his office. 
Gene had taken the first opportunity 
to retire once more to his room and 
the detective went down alone to the 
hall, where he came upon Miss Meade 
in the drawing-room doorway. 

“You are feeling better?” he asked 
courteously. ‘I am sorry that my pres- 
ence here startled you so this morn- 
ing.” 

“T am glad that you are here,” she 
replied. “I have been waiting until 
you had finished with my brother-in- 
law, for I want to talk to you; that is, 
if you can spare the time just now.” 

She added the last few words in a 
deprecating manner which he realized 
must be a habitual one with her, as 
though all her life she had been kept 





Odell smiled 


in the background, set aside. She 
seemed not a looker-on but a mere 
shadow of the existence of those of 


stronger personality about her, and the 
detective felt a sudden sense of warm 
sympathy for her. He could under- 
stand now why her heart had gone out 
to her crippled nephew. 

“I have been anxious for this oppor- 
tunity myself, Miss Meade,” he as- 
sured her. “I want to know a great 
many things which only you can tell 
me, if you feel strong enough. It will 
be painful to you, I am afraid, for I 
must touch on your double sorrow of 
the last month, but my only motive is 
to discover the truth.” 

“Come in and be seated, please.” 
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She led the way into the drawing-room 
and motioned toward a chair. Her agi- 
tation of the earlier morning had passed 
and only her eyes betrayed her inten- 
sity of feeling as she bent toward him. 
“Tell me first of all, Sergeant Odell, is 
it true that attempts were actualy made 
upon the lives of my nephew and my 
brother-in-law? I—I saw where the 
stairs had been deliberately cut through, 
of course, and yet I cannot seem to 
realize it. It is the total absence of 
motive which makes it all seem like some 
frightful dream.” 

“Nevertheless, it is stern reality, Miss 
Meade.” 

Her delicate face quivered and she 
bowed her head for a moment. Then 
looking up at him she said with obvious 
effort: 

“You spoke of touching upon my 
grief. Does that mean that you think 
my sister and her oldest son—that they 
could have been killed? Their deaths 
were so plainly the result of what 
worldly people call ‘accident’ that I be- 
lieved our trial was the Lord’s will and 
was endeavoring to resign myself to it, 
although no one will ever know what 
my sister was to me. Is there a possi- 
bility that their deaths were the result 
of some evil human design?” 

“That is what I must determine.” 
Odell drew his chair closer. ‘When did 
Mrs. Lorne run the needle into her fin- 
ger?” 

“A little over five weeks ago, some 
time during the first part of August.” 


“Did it occur here in this house? 
Was any one present when it hap- 
pened ?” 

“Ves. I was.” Miss Meade shud- 


dered. 
was to bring 
nothing of it 


“Tf I had only known what it 
about! But she thought 
at the time and wouldn’t 
even trouble to use the 
which I brought from my bathroom. 
Christine was always a—a rather domi- 
nant person and disliked advice.” 
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Her voice trailed off vaguely and 
Odell gently urged her on. 

“Will you tell me about it, please; 
every detail that you remember ?” 

She roused herself as from a painful 
reverie. “I will try, Sergeant Odell, 
but you must forgive me if I give you 
rather a—a rambling account. I am 
not accustomed to telling things; I usu- 
ally listen.” 

While she paused to gather strength 
for the ordeal, it came to Odell that her 
last sentence epitomized what her years 
must have brought her. He was not 
given to sentimentalizing over old 
maids, but he found himself all at once 
tremendously interested in this midde- 
aged spinster, colorless and negative as 
she was. 

“In the first place you must under- 
stand that we were utterly unlike, my 
sister and I. Perhaps that was why 
we were so devoted to each other. I 
cannot describe her, but she was beau- 
tiful, brilliant, self-assertive, while I 
have always been as you see me now.” 
The soft voice trembled at first, but 
steadied as she went on. “She loved 
youth and could not endure the thought 
of coming age. That is why we have 
all stayed in town this summer; she 
was taking a special beauty treatment 
which required some weeks for its com- 
pletion. I was the only one who knew 
this, and we told the rest of the family 
that it was ill-health and that she must 
remain in the city for electrical treat- 
ments. You can see how close we were 
to each other, Sergeant Odell. There 
is a little dressing room off her bed- 
room—lI will show it to you presently 
—which she had furnished as a sort 
of boudoir, and we sat there for hours 
together, I mending and she embroider- 
ing. Christine was always fond of 
bright colors.” 

Miss Meade’s 


voice died away in 


retrospection, but she recovered herself 
and continued: 
“Her embroidery basket was never 


taken out of that room, and on the 
morning when—when it happened we 
had been chatting and working for about 
an hour when suddenly she uttered a 
sharp exlanyation and dropped the em- 
broidery frame into her lap. I sup- 
posed she had merely become impa- 
tient and I did not even look up until 
she spoke. ‘Oh, I’ve stuck my finger!’ 
I can almost hear her say it now! As 
I told you, I got the witch-hazel for her 
but she wouldn’t use it and the incident 
passed. The next day her finger was 
painful and inflamed, but she would 
not hear of a doctor until three days 
later when her whole hand and arm 
commenced to swell. 

“There—there isn’t very much more 
to tell.’ The low voice faltered and 
then went bravely on. “The day after 
the doctor was called in he sent for 
a specialist, then another and a third, 
but it was no use; she was dead in ten 
days.” 

“Who attended her, Miss Meade?” 
Odell spoke quickly, fearful of a break- 
down. 

“Our family physician, Doctor 
Adams, who came to Richard this morn- 
ing. He called in Doctor Kelland and 
Doctor Day, and finally Doctor Mc- 
Cutchen. Then there were the two 
nurses, of course, Miss Risby and Miss 
Brown, but I scarcely left her bedside 
for an hour until the end.” 

“Miss Meade, who has access 
boudoir ?” 

“Why, all the household. Richard 
and the children were in and out con- 
Jane every day to dust, 


j 


to the 


stantly, and 
and of course Gerda.” 

“Who is Gerda?” 

“The lady’s maid. She served both 
my sister and Cissie, the younger Chris- 
tine.” 

“And net Miss Nan nor you?” 

Miss Meade looked down. “I al- 
ways dress so simply that I have no 
need of a maid, and Nan is too inde- 
pendent to be annoyed with one. Would 
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you—would you care to interview Gerda 
later ?” 

“T would, Miss Meade, but I want 
to know now what you can tell me of 
the second death, that of your 
nephew.” 

“It was—horrible!” She closed her 
eyes for a moment. “Richard can tell 
you more about that than I can when 
he is better, for he and Gene were the 
first to see him after Peters came rush- 
ing down. I—I only caught one glimpse 
before they took me away, and the girls 
weren’t allowed to go in at all.” 

“How did it occur?” The detective 
asked patiently. ‘Please try to tell me 
all you know of it. Was your nephew 
in good health and spirits—aside from 
his natural grief for his mother, I 
mean /”” 

For the first time Miss Meade hesi- 
tated. ‘Well, no,” she admitted at 
length. “He adored my sister, of 
course, and he felt her death deeply. 
He has been in a nervous, excitable 
condition for months, and the shock of 
losing her increased his nervousness. 
He started violently at the sound of an 
unexpected voice or the abrupt closing 
of a door, and he had been losing weight 
rapidly. I—TI think he had had some 
trouble over money matters with his 
stepfather, but Mr. Lorne must tell you 
about that; I really try to keep out of 
family affairs as much as possible. 

“Last Wednesday—a week ago yes- 
terday—he did not come down for 
breakfast or ring for any to be brought 
up to him. Cissie had hers in bed, I 
remember, and Randall—my youngest 
nephew, who is an invalid—was not well 
enough to come down, but Mr. Lorne, 
Nan and myself were in the dining 
room. I was pouring the coffee when 
Gene appeared and his stepfather asked 
hin if Julian were up. He said that 
he didn’t think so, he had not heard him 
moving about. Mr. Lorne was annoyed 
because Julian had an appointment to 
go downtown with him that morning, 
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and finally he sent Peters up to call 
him.” 

Miss Meade paused and Odell who 
had watched her closely thoughout her 
narration marveled. Her thin hands 
were clasped tightly in her lap, but her 
voice was steady and quietly modu- 
lated, and her high-bred face as expres- 
sionless as a mask. What unknown 
reservoirs of strength and self-control 
lay behind that meek exterior? And 
this was the woman whom he had 
thought a spineless, colorless person- 
ality! 

“We continued our meal as Peters 
went upstairs when, after quite an in- 
terval—it must have been five minutes 
at least—we heard a most dreadful cry 
which brought us all to our feet. It 
was Peters, and he came scrambling and 
stumbling downstairs screaming out with 
every breath in that frightful hoarse 
way. When he reached the dining-room 
door he clung to it as if to keep from 
falling and his face was the color of 
gray blotting-paper. ‘For mercy’s sake, 
go up, sir!’ he said to Mr. Lorne. ‘For 
mercy’s sake, go up!’ 

“That was all they could get out of 
him, and Richard rushed upstairs with 
Gene after him. Nan ran over to Pe- 
ters and commenced to shake him, but 
he would only groan, and I passed them 
and hurried upstairs myself. When I 
reached Julian’s room, Gene was lying 
face downward across the bed roll- 
ing from side to side and crying terri- 
bly, and Richard was standing in the 
doorway leading to the bathroom, star- 
ing down at something at his feet. 

‘“T went to him and there lay our poor 
Julian! I simply cannot tell you, Ser- 
geant Odell! It seemed as if a wave 
of blood had engulfed him and then 
ebbed! It was a—a shambles! I cov- 
ered my face with my hands and tot- 
tered back; and then Richard came to 
himself and led me away. They tell 
me it was such a tiny wound in his 
throat, just a fractional slip of the 
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razor! The least unexpected noise 
might have been the innocent cause. 
Oh, he should not have attempted to 
shave himself while he was so nerv- 
ous!” 

Her hands fluttered for a moment 
and then gripped the arms of her chair. 
The detective saw her face twitch once 
and settle again into its masklike fixity. 

“What noise could there have been?” 
Odell asked. “Was any one else on the 
third floor at that time?” 

“No. Nan has the front room di- 
rectly opposite, but she is the earliest 
riser of us all; the other two are guest 
chambers and were unoccupied. There 
are always noises about an old house 
like this, though. Poor Julian might 
have heard the banging of an outside 
shutter from the rear, or one of the 
doors might have closed. There was 
quite a high wind that morning, as I 
recall it, and all the windows were open. 
There can be no other way to account 
for it, Sergeant Odell. No one could 
have got into the house, and who—who 
would have wanted his life?” 

“Who wanted to take his brother’s 
last night, Miss Meade, or his stepfa- 
ther’s this morning?” Odell suggested 
quietly. 

“That is what is torturing me,” she 
responded, her eyes misty with appeal. 
“The sheer purposelessness of such an 
act. The boys have been a—a little 
wild, I am afraid, but they have done 
no harm, and no one could bear such 
terrible enmity against either of them! 
And Richard—Mr. Lorne—who could 
want to harm him? That is why it all 
seems like some hideous nightmare; 
that, and the sheer impossibility of any 
one breaking into the house or—or 
knowing that some one of the family 
was going to sit beneath the portrait 
makes ; 





She broke off with the rising in- 
flection of surprise in her tones as a light 
but determined step came along the 
hall from the direction of the serv- 





ants’ staircase. Odell, too, glanced 
curiously out through the open draw- 
mg-room door just as a tiny, fairylike 
figure, with masses of golden hair be- 
neath a small glack hat, walked quickly 
past and toward the entrance door. 

“Cissie!’ Miss Meade rose and 
slipped out into the hall. ‘“‘Cissie, where 
are you going?” 

“Away! Anywhere!” A_ girlish 
treble as clear and cold as a mountain 
brook fell upon the detective’s ears, 
“T told you all last night that I was 
going, and then we really didn’t kn 


anything; we only felt it! If you think 
I’m going to stay in this house a min- 
ute longer 

“But—but my dear 

“Oh, you needn’t worry, Aunt Effie! 
I shan’t go to any of our friends and 
tell them of the terrible things that are 
going, and then we really didn’t know 
I wouldn’t disgrace any of them by 
being on their hands when the notoriety 
starts, and I’m not going to stay here 
to be murdered either! I don’t know 
about poor mamma and Jule, but I do 
know about father and what so nearly 
happened to Gene, and T don’t interd 
to be the next one! You've had your 
way in spite of everything, but 1 won't 
live another day in the same house with 
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To the listening detective it seemed 
that the clear voice was snuffed out 
like a flame and then there came, low, 
but startlingly distinct, in Miss Meade’s 
usually gentle tone 

“Silence, Christine! I wish to 
Heaven that it had been you!” 


CHAPTER VI. 

BLOODY THiANDS. 
BARRY ODELL crept to the draw- 
ing-room door and peered cat- 
tiously out into the hall. The pretty girl 
was struggling to free herself from her 
aunt, whose hand was clapped across 
her mouth, and who held her in a firm 
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Cissie’s young vigor, though, 


clasp. 
was more than a match for the frail, 
middle-aged woman, and Miss Meade 
all at once relaxed and stepped back. 
“The young man whom Mr. Tither- 
edge brought from police headquarters 
this morning is in the drawing-room 


now,’ she announced, and as Odell 
hastily drew back, he caught the veiled 
warning in her tone. “I am sure that 
he will not permit you to go until he 
has had an opportunity to talk with 
you, and certainly you shall not leave 
this house without telling either your 
stepfather or me where you are going.” 

“Why, Aunt Effie!” The utter stupe- 
faction in the girl’s tones betrayed 
clearly the fact that her aunt’s new- 
found assertiveness was unprecedented. 
“T shall go and come as I please! As 
for the police, what have I to do with 
them? JI am amazed that you should 
attempt to dictate to me when even 
mother é4 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” The spin- 
ster was evidently at her wits’ end. “It 
is simply because your mother is no 
longer with us, and your stepfather ly- 
ing injured upstairs, that I must try to 
make you listen. ” 





You shall not go! 

Odell heard a little scuffle, and the 
handle of the great front door turned 
violently with a dull clang of bronze. 
Then Miss Meade’s voice raised itself 
desperately. 

“Sergeant Odell!” 

He strode out in the hall, to find 
the pretty girl flushed now and with 
her cold, blue eyes snapping fire stand- 
ing half in and half outside the door 
vith her aunt’s restraining hand upon 
her arm. 

“This is the young man from head- 
quarters of whom I told you, Cissie. 
My oldest niece, Miss Chalmers.” 

Odell bowed, and then glanced 
sharply at the traveling bag in the girl’s 
hands. 

“You were going away, Miss Chal- 
mers?” he asked in well-simulated sur- 
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prise. “I am very sorry, but that will 
not be permitted. No one must leave 
this house on any pretext whatever un- 
til they are authorized to do so.” 

Cissie’s lips curled. “Are you aware 
that the butler has already gone?” she 
asked in her turn. “Surely if the serv- 
ants——” 

“The butler, if he does not return 
here of his own volition, will be caught 
in the police dragnet and brought in be- 
fore nightfall,” Odell interrupted her 
sternly. ‘He will be taken to head- 
quarters, questioned for hours, and 
finally locked up on suspicion, if on no 
graver charge. You will be suitably 
protected here in your own home, Miss 
Chalmers, and here you must remain.” 

She tossed her head. “By whose au- 
thority?” 

“Mine.” He spoke quietly, but there 
was that in his tone which had caused 
more than one defiant malefactor to 
“come across” without further demur 
and Cissie dropped her eyes. ‘Allow 
me, please.” 

He took her bag from her unresist- 
ing hand, placed it on a carved chest 
which stood against the wall, and turned 
to Miss Meade. 

“Your telephone is in the library, 
is it not? I should like to use it for 
a moment. Are there any extensions?” 

“Only one, and that is in my sister’s 
room,” Miss Meade replied. “If you 
turn it off and shut the library door, 
you will have absolute privacy.” 

“Thank you. Can you tell me Pe- 
ters’ home address?” 

“He has no one except a married sis- 
ter who lives over in New Dorp, Staten 
Island. I will get the address for you.” 

As she hurried away, he turned once 
more to the girl. 

“Miss Chalmers, I shall want a lit- 
tle talk with you in about an hour,” 

She bowed stiffly and, turning upon 
her heel, walked down the hall toward 
the back staircase while he entered the 
library. Each interview with a differ- 
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ent member of this strangely ill-as- 
sorted family made him feel that he 
was being carried deeper and deeper 
into a current of cross-purposes, and 
the enigma of the angry young wom- 
an’s interrupted speech recurred to him 
again and again in the minutes that 
followed. 

How would she have completed that 
sentence if a warning hand had not 
been laid across her lips? What or who 
could it be with whom she would not 
live in the same house another day? 
What had she meant when she said to 
her aunt, “You’ve had your way in 
spite of everything?” Miss Meade did 
not look like the sort of person who 
could maintain her own way in the face 
of even the mildest opposition. And 
what had Miss Meade herself meant 
when she said, “I wish to Heaven: it 
had been you?” 

It was unthinkable that she could 
have been referring to the recent 
deaths ; no matter how sorely tried she 
was by her niece’s willfulness, such a 
thought should never have come to her. 
What, then, could have been the por- 
tent of that expressed wish? 

He had turned the telephone switch 
cutting off the extension and called 
headquarters, when Miss Meade glided 
into the room, laid a slip of paper on the 
stand beside him, and went out again, 
closing the door behind her. Odell con- 
ferred with his captain, issued his pre- 
liminary orders, and then, picking up 


the slip, he glanced at the address and 


sent out a general alarm for the miss- 
ing Peters. 

This accomplished, he emerged from 
the library to find Miss Meade waiting 
in the hall. 

“How many servants do you em- 
ploy?” he asked as he approached her. 

“Four. Peters; Jane, the house- 


maid; Gerda, of whom I have already 
told you; and Marcelle, the cook. Then 
there are the furnace man and the laun- 
dress, but they are not inmates of the 
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house, of course, and know nothing 
of our affairs except the ordinary gos- 
sip below stairs,’ she replied. ‘Would 
you like to see any of them, Sergeant 
Odell ?” 

“Each of them in turn, but first will 
you show me Mrs. Lorne’s boudoir?” 

“Yes. We can reach it from the 
hall without disturbing Mr. Lorne; the 
boudoir connects their apartments, and 
my sister’s room has been closed since 
her death.” 

She led the way up the servants’ 
Staircase to the pretty room rendered 
cheerful and summery by white wicker 
furniture and gay chintz draperies. It 
seemed impossible that tragedy should 
ever have entered here, yet the detec- 
tive’s eye focused at once upon a garishly 
beaded Indian basket upon the under 
shelf of the table. From it overflowed 
a tangle of varicolored silken threads, 
and in the center a square of tan linen 
held in an oval embroidery frame 
showed a glowing poppy half finished, 
from which a scarlet thread like a thin 
steam of blood meandered over the 
side of the basket. 

Odell took up the square of embroid- 
ery. “The needle is not here,” he com- 
mented. “The doctor took it for analy- 
sis, no doubt.” 

“Yes. 1 think he feared that the 
poisoning which resulted from its prick 
might have been due to some of these 
new dyes in the silk, for he took some 
of that also, but he told us later that 
he had discovered nothing that could 
in any way account for the fatal re- 
sult.” Miss Meade touched the back 
of a low chair with a reverent, caress- 
ing hand. “Here is where my sister 
sat when it happened, Sergeant Odell, 
and I was seated across the table, using 
the Martha Washington sewing stand 
there. What are you looking for?” 

“The packet from which the em- 
broidery needle was taken,” he re- 
sponded. 

She delved into the brilliant disorder 
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of the basket and brought forth a black 
paper packet which she handed to him. 
He opened it, glanced at the needles, and 
put it into his pocket. Then taking up 
a pair of scissors which was attached 
by a bright-hued ribbon to the handle 
of the basket he clipped off a length 
of the scarlet strand which dangled 
from the embroidery frame. 

“That’s all, I think,” he still spoke 
in a lowered tone, mindful of the in- 
jured man in the next room. “I am 
going up now to look over the apart- 
ments of the young man who died last 
week. I have the keys 

To his astonishment Miss Meade an- 
nounced quietly: 

“T will accompany you. It has all. 
been placed in order, of course, and I 
believe Mr. Titheredge and my brother- 
in-law have removed all the letters and 
personal effects, but I can explain to 
you the position of the body as I saw 
it.” 

“T do not like to subject you to the 
ordeal ” the detective began but she 
silenced him. 

“I am strong enough, and it is my 
duty to render you all the aid I can in 
consequence of Mr. Lorne’s incapacity.” 

She preceded him up the stairs and 
led him along the hall to the door of 
the front room, but as he took out the 
key to insert it in the lock, the door 
at the back flew open and Gene ap- 
peared, rage and fear struggling for 
supremacy on his weak countenance. 

“I’ve been waiting for you!” he de- 
clared hotly. “I'll thank you to return 
the letters and notebook you stole from 
my desk.” 

“They will be returned to you in good 
time, Mr. Chalmers,” the detective re- 
plied smoothly. “Unless, of course, 
they are required as evidence.” 

“Evidence of what?” shouted the en- 
raged young man. “I suppose you'll 
accuse me next of killing my own 
brother and trying to commit suicide 
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by pulling down that portrait on my 
own head last night!” 

“Mr. Chalmers, when I knocked upon 
your door an hour ago I interrupted 
you at your task of burning some let- 
ters and papers in your grate.” 

“What of it?’ Gene demanded. “A 
fellow’s got some rights, I guess, to 
keep his own private affairs from be- 
ing pored over by you 

“Gene!”’ Miss Meade interrupted in 
distress and then, turning to the de- 
tective, she added: “I—I think I will 
leave you. Gene can show you Julian’s 
room, and you will, I am sure, want to 
talk to him alone.” 

She hurried silently down the stairs, 
and when she had disappeared, the two 
young men faced each other. 

“Mr. Chalmers, when you started to 
burn those papers in your grate this 
morning, was it perfectly clean?” 

The unexpected, seemingly irrele- 
vant question caught the other tempo- 
rarily off guard. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded. 

“Come and I will show you.” Odell 
walked straight past Gene and into his 
room, and the latter, his resentment mo- 
mentarily forgotten in surprise, fol- 
lowed. 

The detective knelt down by the 
hearth. 

“Wiil you bring me an envelope?” he 
requested. Then, as Gene complied: 
“T want you to look closely at the-ashes, 
Mr. Chalmers. What do you see?” 

As he spoke he scooped some into 
the envelope, sealed it, and placed it 
in his pocket. 

“Why—just ashes!’ Gene’s tone be- 
tokened amazement, but his frightened 
face went a shade more pale. 

“See any difference in the color?” 
Odell persisted. “Don’t you know that 
everything that is inflammable and of 
a different texture or substance leaves 
a different ash behind? Those pale, 
gray, satiny flakes are from the paper 
which you burned; these coarser, 












slightly darker ones are from something 
else. What did you burn here this 
morning or last night, Mr. Chalmers?” 

“Nothing! I swear it!” Gene cried 
huskily. “For Heaven’s sake, sergeant, 
tell me what you are driving at! When 
I started to burn the letters it seems 
to me that I did notice some other ashes 
there in the grate, but I paid no atten- 
tion to them.” 

“You detected no odor as of smoke 
in your room?” 

“None. I haven’t been long out of 
it to-day anyway; I was awakened by 
dad’s fall and stayed with him only 
until you arrived. If anything had 
been burned here, I surely would have 
smelt the smoke when I came up to 
destroy the letters.” 

“Mr. Chalmers, when was the last 
time you had a fire in this grate?” 
Odell looked up in time to catch the 
younger man’s swift change of expres- 
sion. 

“I—I can’t remember,” Gene stam- 
mered. “Some time in the early 
spring, I imagine.” 

“I do not mean a coal fire, but pa- 
pers, trash, anything; when was the 
last time before this morning that some- 
thing was burned here?” 

“JT couldn’t tell you, sergeant. It’s 
a habit of mine to burn old letters and 
such things there, instead of having the 
maid take them downstairs. She al- 
ways cleans it out whenever she finds 
any ashes there——” He caught him- 
self up suddenly as he realized the slip 
he had made and a look of dogged de- 
spair came over his face, but he added 
hastily: “What are those darker ashes 
from? What had been burned in the 
grate before my letters?” 

“That will be determined on analy- 
sis.” The detective seemed not to have 
noted Gene’s damaging statement, and 
the young man breathed more freely 
again. “You say it is a habit of yours 
to burn things here; surely you can re- 
call approximately the last time you 
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made use of the grate. Was it a few 
days ago, a week, a month?” 

“It was a week ago.” 

“What did you burn then?” 

“Merely some old letters and snap- 
shots. I—I was cleaning out a trunk; 
I meant to go camping next week.” 

The explanation was offered glibly, 
yet Gene could not meet Odell’s eyes, 
and he flushed as if conscious that his 
falsehood had been recognized for what 
it was, although the detective gave no 
outward _ sign. Instead he arose, 
brushed off his knees, and remarked in 
a brisk, changed tone: 

“If your memory should improve 
let me know. I am going now to your 
brother’s room. Will you come and 
show me where the body was when you 
discovered it?” 

“T didn’t discover it,” Gene denied 
sulkily. Nevertheless, he turned to the 
door. “Peters did that, when my step- 
father sent him up here to call Julian. 
When he gave the alarm, dad was the 
first to reach the room; I tried to pass 
him, but he blocked the stairway. 
Julian’s room was empty and dad called 
once, then went to the bathroom door 
and collapsed against it at—at what he 
saw. I followed and looked over his 
shoulder and then—I don’t know; I 
went to pieces, I guess.” 

As he talked they had passed along 
the hall to the frent room and Odell 
unlocked the door. The windows were 
open, but the old-fashioned Venetian 
blinds were drawn close to keep out any 
possible rain, and in the gloom the fur- 
niture loomed indistinctly. 

Gradually, however, as his eyes grew 
accustomed to the semidarkness, Odell 
made out the outlines ofa bed and dress- 
er, a desk, table, an old chest of drawers, 
and in the wall at right angles to the 
hall the casing of another door. 

He went to the nearest window, 
folded one of the blinds back halfway 
and then turned inquiringly to Gene, 
who had visibly hung back. 
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“Is that the bathroom?’ He mo- 
tioned toward the door in the opposite 
wall and, at the younger man’s nod, 
strode over to it. After a moment 
Gene followed. 

“Julian had on a thin bathrobe over 
his pajamas, and he had not taken his 
bath, although the tub was drawn,” he 
volunteered. “I seemed to take the 
whole thing in at one glance, every 
detail as though it had been photo- 
graphed on my mind; I wish to Heaven 
I could forget it! His shaving mug 
stood just here on the edge of the wash 
basin, with the brush and stick of soap 
beside it, and he was lying on his back 
on the floor with the razor under one 
of his hands. He looked as if he had 
just sunk down, except for the wound 
in his throat and the blood everywhere. 
There were bloody hand prints, too, 
along the outer rim of the tub nearest 
him, as if he had tried to save himself 
from falling—oh, I can’t ie 

“You are sure of that?’ Odell, who 
had been following with his eyes the lo- 
cation of each object as Gene described 
the scene, now turned and looked at 
him sharply. “You are sure there were 
the prints of hands in blood upon the 
rim of the tub?” 

“Positive of it,” Gene returned. 
told you I could not torget 
detail. I don’t see why he didn’t call 
for help or something when he found 
he could not stop the bleeding. I never 
heard a thing, and I was almost in the 
next room.” 

“Why do you say ‘almost’?”’ The 
detective had grasped the point, but it 
was as though subconsciously ; the vital 
fact which had been revealed to him in- 
advertently enough by his companion 
filled all his thoughts. 

“Because the dressing room is 
yond that door and I’ve got some gym- 
nasium stuff stacked against it.” 

“Why wasn’t the door left open?” 

Gene hesitated. “It used to be, and 
we shared this bath together,” he ad- 
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mitted finally. “But lately Julian 
wanted this to himself, so I used the 
bathroom across the hall.’* 

“Did you examine the marks on the 
tub that morning, Mr. Chalmers ?” 

“No!” Gene shuddered. “I don’t 
know what I did after I saw him lying 
there and realized what must have hap- 
pened; I guess I went crazy for a lit- 
tle while! The first I knew I was ly- 
ing across Julian’s bed and dad was 
shaking me and telling me to go down- 
stairs. I didn’t see Julian again, not 
even in the casket; I couldn’t!” 

The detective turned from the door- 
way and began opening the drawers of 
the dresser, but they, as well as the 
desk and closet, had been stripped bare. 

“Dad and old Titheredge carted off 
everything but the clothes,” explained 
“Aunt Effie packed those away 
I know she didn’t 


Gene. 
in the attic, I think. 
give them away.” 

He laughed shortly in a rueful man- 
ner and Odell demanded: 

“Why? How do you know?” 

“Because she never gave a_ thing 
away in her life! She hoards every- 
thing she can lay her hands on.” 

Odell allowed the comment to pass 
without remark, but he stored it away 
for future reference. If true, it lent 
an interesting side light on the char- 
acter of the mouselike little spinster 
downstairs. She did not look like a 
miser, and her apparent attitude toward 
the rest of the family was that of a 
typical poor relation, yet she must pos- 
sess money. She owned at least a half 
interest in the house in which she lived 
like a veritable shadow. 

After a further cursory examination 
of the room he motioned Gene to pre- 
cede him to the hall and, locking the 
door, he placed the key in his pocket. 

“Where does Farley Drew live?” he 
asked. 

“In the Belemonde annex,” Gene re- 
sponded unguardedly and_ added: 
“Please don’t go to him with anything 
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of this, sergeant! He—he hates any- 
thing like notoriety, and he can make 
a lot of trouble % 

“For whom?” Odell demanded as the 
other paused. 

“Oh, well, I don’t want to lose his 
friendship,’ Gene mumbled. “It isn’t 
fair to drag other people into a rotten 
scandal like this, and they’re bound to 
resent it. Besides, he knows nothing 
whatever about it; I haven’t even seen 
him since Julian’s funeral.” 

He wandered back into his own 
room as the detective started down- 
stairs. 

Barry Odell was not thinking of Far- 
ley Drew at that moment, however, nor 
was the discovery in the bathroom upon 
his mind. His cogitations concerned a 
certain envelope in his pocket contain- 
ing two kinds of ashes; those left from 
burned paper and from burned wood. 
For the wood ashes were the residue 
from incinerated sawdust and still con- 
tained uncharred flecks of it—the saw- 
dust which had been missing after that 
nocturnal carpentering job on the top 
step of the stairs. 





CHAPTER VII. 
“WATCH THEIR EYES!” 

S Barry Odell reached the second 
floor, he found himself confront- 

ing a woman he had not seen before; 
a servant evidently, from her trim liv- 
ery. She had just come from one of 
the side rooms, closing the door quietly 
behind her, but the detective caught the 
sound of sobbing and high-pitched fem- 
inine tones within, and he concluded it 
to be occupied by the chagrined Cissie. 
The woman who stood regarding him 
with frank interest and curiosity was 
about thirty, thin to the point of angu- 
larity, and her sharp-chinned, sallow 
face baffled him with a serise of half 
recognition. He recalled what Miss 


Meade had told him of the lady’s maid. 
He spoke. 


“You are Gerda?” 

“Yes, sir,” the woman replied quietly, 
without surprise, and there was an ex- 
pectant look in her gray-green eyes. 

“Come downstairs, please. I want to 
talk to you.” 

She followed him without a word to 
the drawing-room, where she stood be- 
fore him, ignoring the chair toward 
which he had made a tentative gesture, 

“How long have you been employed 
here?” 

“Six months, sir. That is all.” 

“You were the personal maid of Mrs, 
Lorne and Miss Chalmers ?” 

“Yes, sir. And of the other ladies 
also when they required my services.” 
She enunciated clearly but carefully, 
as though speaking in a language which 
was not her native one, and there was 
a slight, staccato accent which she could 
not eliminate. 

“You are French 

She shook her head. 

“Swiss, sir. I come from Zurich.” 

“Do you recall the day when Mrs, 
Lorne pricked her finger with her em- 
broidery needle?” 

“Perfectly, sir, but from the day 
after. I knew nothing of it until one 
morning when madame awoke with her 
hand all inflamed, and herself remem- 
bered about the accident with the em- 
broidery needle on the previous day.” 

“She did not call the doctor imme- 
diately ?” 

“No, sir; not for three days, although 
Mees Meade implored her to do so. 
Mees Meade and I, we poulticed the 
hand and bandaged it, but it grew worse, 
until finally madame consented to send 
for the doctor. After the nurses came, 
I was not allowed in the room until 
just at the last, and then madame was 
delirious.” 

Gerda had kept her 
eyes steadily fixed on the detective’s 
face and, although she replied readily, 
almost mechanically, to his questioning, 
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the impression of hushed anticipation 
lingered. 

“You know who I am, of course?” 

Gerda bowed. ‘The officer-detective 
from police headquarters; is it not so? 
Otherwise I should not be talking of 
madame.” 

“You understand that you must be 
perfectly frank with me?” 

Once more she inclined her head. 

“T desire only to aid in discovering 
the truth.” 

Odell eyed her with growing inter- 
est, and the sensation of having seen 
her somewhere at some past time in- 
creased. Her diction was superior to 
that usually encountered in one in her 
position, and her bearing, although per- 
fectly respectful, suggested a certain 
dignity equaHy incompatible. 

“When did you first learn of the 
discovery of Mr. Chalmers’ body last 
week °” 

“When Mr. Lorne called me to at- 
tend Mees Meade after he had led 
her down from the room of poor Mr. 
Chalmers. But I knew there was trou- 
ble, terrible trouble before that, sir, 
when Mr. Lorne sent the butler, Pe- 
ters, up to call the young gentleman.” 

“Where were you at the time?” 

“In the room of Mees Cissie. She 
had just had her coffee and was pre- 
paring to get up. We heard Peters 
pass the door and then come stumbling 
down, crying out in a choked, fright- 
ened way. 
go and find out what had happened, but 
I could not, sir. The strength left me 
and I sank down chair. We 
heard Mr. Lorne go up and Mr. Gene, 
but Mees Meade walks so softly that 
we did not know when she passed the 
door. I was still in that chair 
when Mr. Lorne called to me.” 

“You remained in attendance on the 
ladies all the morning?” QOdell’s ques- 
tions were becoming as mechanical as 
the replies. He not the 
woman’s personality into a secondary 
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place, and the sense of incongruity still 
prevailed. 

“With Mees Meade until she had 
recovered her composure, sir. After- 
ward with Mees Cissie, who was hys- 
terical. It was lunch time before I 
descended to the servants’ dining room 
in the basement. 

“Gerda, when was it that you first 
heard talk among the servants that there 
was something queer about these two 
deaths so close together ?” 

“Something queer, sir?’ she re- 
peated. “Do you mean that it might 
be a curse or fate or some strange mys-. 
tery ©” 

Odell nodded 

“They were all discussing it when I 
entered the dining room for lunch, sir; 


Peters, and Marcelle, the cook, and 
Jane. They said it was not natu- 
ral——””_ She broke off with a shrug. 


“You must know the usual gossip of 
the—of our kind, sir, and it’s not to 
be wondered at. Two deaths in a 
month in the same house, and both 
from accident; it is enough to make 
any one afraid to stay here.” 

She had retrieved her mistake, but 
added another to it by too obviously 
straining for effect. 

“You yourself did not take any stock 
in their superstitious fears, did you?” 
He deliberately adopted a more famil- 
jar tone, and she as instinctively with- 
drew from it. 

“T felt uneasy, nervous, but I am not 
superstitious, sir.” 

“Then what made you feel uneasy?” 
“7 


Perhaps the gloom 


Again that little foreign shrug. 
don’t 
that hung over the house, the sorrow.” 


know, sir. 


“Did you hear anything last night? 
Any sudden noise?” 

“Ves, sir. I went to bed quite early, 
but I was still awake when I heard a 
faint far below. We sleep on 
the top floor, you know. This morn- 
ing Peters told us of the picture that 
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fell down. But that was after the ac- 
cident to Mr. Lorne.” 

“At what time did Peters leave the 
house ?” 

“I don’t know, sir, but it must have 
been before nine. le slipped away 
while the doctor was here attending to 
Mr. Lorne, and none of us saw him go. 
He didn’t say a word to anybody, but 
just walked out; his things are all here 
in his room, Jane says. He was the 
most frightened of us all this week and 
kept saying that we would be mur- 
dered in our beds, but I don’t think he 
meant it; he didn’t exactly know what 
he was afraid of.” 

She was forcing the volubility, Odell 
could see, and gradually the look of an- 
ticipation was fading from her eyes. 
Could it be that he had actually seen 
her somewhere before; that she had 
recognized him and waited for the rec- 
ognition to be mutual? He determined 
to throw out a feeler. 

“Gerda, where did you work before 
coming here?” 

“Nowhere. That is, I had been ill 
for a very long time.” She hesitated, 
but the eager look had come back into 
her eyes. “Before that I had been 
maid for a lady here in town for some 
years.” 

- “Who was she?” 

The answer came slowly with a cu- 
rious, studied evenness of tone. 

“A Madame Gael.” 

“Not Mrs. Quincy Gael, who was 
divorced ¢” 

“Yes, sir. But the divorce came later, 
after I had been taken ill and gone 
away.” 

“Did you ever see or hear of a Mr. 
Farley Drew in her home?” 

“T read of him afterwards, sir, of 
course, but while I was there, oh, no. 
I did not know there was such a gen- 
tleman.” She paused and then added 
with a curious veiled significance in her 
tone: “I have worked in various other 


places, sir, and I have not always been 
a lady’s maid. Once—long before my 
illness, when I was strong and my 
nerves were steady—I was an attend- 
ant in a private sanitarium.” 

Odell studied her for a moment. 
Confound the woman! What was she 
trying to get at, anyway? He had never 
been in a sanitarium in his life, either 
professionally or as a patient. True, 
he had been in a hospital once when 
he had been knifed in pinching Luigi 
Lombardo, the dago killer, but 

“What kind of a sanitarium?” he de- 
manded. 

The eagerness flashed out in her eyes 
then, and she bent toward him and 
spoke rapidly in a low, meaning tone. 

“For the insane, sir. Have you ever 
seen any crazy people? If you have, 
you never can mistake them, no mat- 
ter how clever and cunning they are. 
There is a look in their eyes that gives 
them away to those who know.” 

“T’ve never run up against a case of 
insanity.” Odell’s preconceived ideas 
were in chaos. Clearly the woman did 
not for a moment think that she rec- 
ognized him, but she spoke with a pur- 
pose. Could it be that she was trying 
to give him a tip? Her eagerness, her 
hushed voice, and the light in her eyes 
showed that she was not talking idly. 
“Why are you telling me this, Gerda?” 

The woman stepped back and a spot 
of color came into her sallow cheeks. 

“Tt—it might come in handy in your 
There are 





profession some time, sir. 
more crazy people loose in society and 
out of it than you would believe. No 
one realizes it because the most danger- 
ous kind are who know them- 
selves that they are mad and they hide 
it from other folks with the cunning 
that a sane mind wouldn’t be capable 
of.” She halted and drew a deep breath 
as though the subject were finished, but 
noncommittal si- 
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as he 
lence and permitted his expression to 


register nothing more than a casual in- 
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terest, she suddenly advanced once 
more until she stood close to his chair. 

“Watch people’s eyes, sir, when you 
are on a case.: Watch their eyes! It 
isn’t that they’ll be wild and _ shifty 
necessarily, but if you'll study them 
long enough, there’]l be a time when, 
even for just a second, they’ll let go 
like a curtain that’s been held together 
and you'll get a peep at the diseased 
brain back of them. They may be 
crafty enough to outwit you a hundred 
times, and cunning enough to guard 
their actions and their speech so that 
you would be called crazy yourself if 
you were to accuse them of anything, 
but they can’t always control their 
eyes! Remember that, sir, and it will 
maybe help you a little some time.” 

She turned as if to go but he caught 
her wrist. 

“Wait a minute, Gerda. You’ve got 
some particular reason for telling me 
this. Do you mean that you know 
something? That some cne this 
house is insane?” 

“Hush! Oh, hush!” She drew back 
and he released her. “I meant nothing. 
I thought only to do you a kindness, 
to tell you something that I had learned 
which might at some future time be 
useful to you. Forgive me, sir, if I 
have been impertinent, and let me go. 
I think Mees Meade is calling me.” 

“You think nothing of the kind,” he 
retorted. “You're trying to tell me 
something and you are afraid to come 
through with it. I could take you down 
to headquarters and make you speak, 
but I won’t because you’ve volunteered 
this to me and I will keep quiet about 
it, I think you ought to finish what 
you've started, though. Tell me what’s 
on your mind.” 

“Nothing!” she repeated, 
hushed but vehement tones. “There is 
nothing on my mind, sir. I should not 
have spoken. You will let me depart 
now ?” 

Odell saw that there was nothing 
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still in 
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more to be gained from her at the time, 
either by bullying or cajolery, and he 
nodded reluctantly. 

“All right, Gerda. If you have any- 
thing else you want to say to me any 
time just let me know and I promise 
you I'll keep it to myself. Thank you 
for giving me the tip for—future 
cases.” 

He had struck the right note, for at 
the door she turned and came slowly 
black. 

“Remember, then, one thing that I 
have said to you, sir. Sometimes they 
are able to hide it so cleverly that you 
would be thought crazy yourself if you 
accused them without proof.” 

This time she left the room without 
looking back, and for a space he sat 
mentally over their interview 
word for word. Her last admonition 
had made her attitude clear to him; 
she suspected some one but without 
actual knowledge, without proof. She 
also was convinced of that person’s 
insanity, but whether that conviction 
from intuition or expert 


going 


came mere 
knowledge of such cases remained to 
be seen. She might have lied about 
having been an attendant in a sani- 
tarium; she looked quite capable of 
lying her soul away if it suited her 
purpose, yet unless she were a con- 
summate had been abso- 
Her own 
inscru- 


actress, she 
lutely sincere in her warning. 
gray-green were strange, 
table except while alive with eagerness; 
they reminded him ef those of some 
gaunt, famished What a good 
consistent hater she would be! 

He aroused himself at last from his 
speculations and rang the bell. After 
an interval Jane, the buxom housemaid, 
appeared. 


eyes 


cat. 


“Jane, there will be two men here 
presently to hang that picture in the 
library. Let me know when they 
come.” 

“Ye—yes, sir.” Jane bobbed her 
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head and prepared to retire from his 
presence with obvious haste. 

“Here, wait a minute. I want to talk 
to you.” 

Her rose cheeks blanched. ‘Yes, 
sir.’ There was a distinct quaver in 
her tones. 

“How long have you been employed 
here?” 

“Three y-years, sir, and never a bet- 
ter mistress than the poor lady that’s 
gone could a girl have!” This was 
easy ground and she breathed more 
freely. 

“Who was the lady’s maid before 
Gerda came?” 

“Margaret McGrath, though she 
called herself Marguerite. She was a 
nice girl, sir, friendly, and didn’t give 
herself no airs. She left to get married 
to——” 

“So she was nicer than Gerda, eh?” 
Odell regarded her quizzically and she 
tossed her head. 

“That stuck-up thing? You'd think 
she was a lady herself the way she 
goes along with her head in the air 
and the cold politeness of her as if 
the rest of us was nothing but dirt be- 
neath her feet!” Jane’s color had re- 
turned and now it deepened with re- 
sentment. “It ain’t such a grand job 
to be a lady’s maid; I’ve known some 
housekeepers that was more free and 
pleasant to get along with, and I don’t 
care if you go and tell her I said so! 
Didn’t even want to room with me when 
she.came, but got Mrs. Lorne to give 
her a room to herself! She won’t be 
here long, though, now the poor mis- 
tress is gone!” 

“Why?” asked Odell. 

“Because she’s no good as a personal 
maid. I heard Miss Cissie say so her- 
self. Anybody can mend lace and keep 
things picked up, but she’s such a block 
head she can’t even take messages over 
the phone for Miss Cissie and she has 
to attend to it for herself! Miss Cis- 
sie complained about it to her mother 


only a few days before the poor lady 
hurt herself with that needle, but Mrs. 
Lorne liked Gerda and wouldn’t hear 
of sending her away. I guess things’ll 
be different now!” 

It was evident that the affronted Jane 
would be quite willing to continue the 
subject indefinitely, but the detective 
had learned what he wanted to know 
and promptly took advantage of the 
opening which offered. 

“What was the needle like which 
caused Mrs. Lorne’s illness? Did you 
see it?” 

“Indeed I did, sir!” Jane visibly 
swelled with importance. “Wasn’t it 
me went and got it when the doctor 
asked to see it? Miss Meade came out 
of the sick room and told me to go get 
it and I did, but I wrapped my hand 
up good in a towel before I touched 
it, sir, as you may believe! There it 
was, sticking into the work she'd 
dropped as innocent as if it wasn’t the 
cause of what was going to be the 
poor lady’s death! It had become un- 
threaded from the red silk, but it was 
right in place for the next stitch. I 
gave it to Doctor Adams myself and 
then he sent me back for some of the 
embroidery silk and I got that, too.” 

“Jane, when Mr. Chalmers died last 
week, who told you of it?” 

“Peters, sir. It was too early for 
me to do the rooms upstairs, and I'd 
cleaned all the parlor floor and was 
down in the kitchen when he came as 
white as a sheet and told us. I was 
like to faint, sir, and I haven’t got the 
black fear off me yet! I’d be giving 
notice but for Miss Mead; she’s so 
kind of helpless that I couldn’t bear to 
leave her in the lurch, but I’m more 
scared than ever now.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, that picture falling always 
means death, sure, and the way acci- 
dents have been happening in the fam- 
ily looks like there was a curse on it, 
sir! There’s a dog that comes and 
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howls under the windows every night 
and fair gives me the creeps . 

“That’s all nonsense, Jane. Did you 
hear anything last night; not only when 
the picture fell but afterward, late in 
the night ?” 

“TI did not, sir, thanks be!” Her 
round, vacuous blue eyes opened wide 
upon the detective. “I heard nothing 
from the time I laid my head on the 
pillow at nine o’clock until the alarm 
clock went off. I was “dusting the par- 
lor here, when Mr. Lorne came tum- 
bling down the stairs!” 

“Why didn’t you 
him ?” 

“Because I was too scared to move,” 
Jane responded frankly. ‘“‘After they’d 
got him in the library, I crept out and 
down to the kitchen.” 

“You were scared, eh? Just because 
Mr. Lorne fell downstairs?” Odell’s 
tone was scornful and Jane bridled be- 
neath it. 

“After the deaths and all, it’s no won- 
der I I thought he was dead, 
too, and it put me in a panic. If it’s 
all nonsense, sir, as you say, why is it 
that the police are here?” 

He laughed at the impudent thrust. 
“To put a stop to the silly notions 
you've all Jane, that morning 
when young Mr. Chalmers died, who 
cleaned up his room and the bathroom 
after the undertaker had gone?” 

Jane’s color ebbed in her cheeks. “I 
did, sir; me and the cook together, for 
I wouldn’t have gone into that room 
alone for all the money in the world.” 
She shuddered. “We didn’t wait for 
the undertaker either; as soon as the 
doctor came and the med—medical ex- 
aminer, I think you call it, and made 
out papers as to how the poor young 
gentleman had died, the body was car- 
ried into one of the guest rooms across 
the hall, and me and the cook started 
inon the bathroom. It was fair ghastly, 
sir! There was blood everywhere——” 

She was evidently going on with a 
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gruesome relish, but the detective in- 
terrupted her. 

“Did you notice any on the tub 

“Yes, sir. The marks of poor Mr. 
Julian’s hand covered with it, where 
he’d tried to keep himself up.” 

“Both hands, Jane? Are you sure of 


” 


??? 


a? 

“Yes, sir, both hands. I remember 
because I called the cook’s attention to 
them. Some of them was blurred, but 
there was one place where his two 
hands had grabbed the edge of the tub 
side by side. Cook can tell you, sir. 
There was the mark of both hands, 
plain.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE NEEDLE, 


DON’T need the cook to corrobrate 

you, Jane.” The detective rose. 
“But I want to have a little talk with 
her, nevertheless. Will you show me 
to the kitchen ?” 

Jane hesitated. 

“She’ll be starting lunch soon, sir, 
and I’d not like to be the one to bother 
her. She’s good-hearted but fiery, be- 
ing French = 

“Never mind about that. 
see her.” 

With obvious trepidation Jane led the 
way downstairs to a spacious kitchen, 
where a very fat woman stood at the 
table beating eggs. She glanced up, 
lifting a triple row of chins, and glared 
at the intruders, and Jane turned in- 
continently and fled. 

“Good morning, Marcelle.” He re- 
called opportunely that Miss Meade had 
mentioned her name to him. 

“Bon jour, monsieur,” she responded 
with native politeness, but her small 
eyes were stony. “Will monsieur have 
the goodness to tell me what he de- 


I want to 


” 


sires in my kitchen: 


“Something more important than 
that very excellent omelet which you 
are making.”- He _ smiled genially. 


“I’m from police headquarters.” 
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“So I have heard, monsieur, but the 
children must eat just the same. I do 
not know where this house would go 
to if it were not for me! No one keep- 
ing regular hours, no one eating!” She 
turned to him and held out both hands. 
“T ask you, monsieur, how one can take 
the sorrow when it comes, how one can 
bear the fear of he knows not what, if 
he have not the full stomach? Me, I 
am afraid, I tr-remble, I think I shall 
be the next that this so-evil fiend which 
possesses this house shall take, but when 
I have eaten, I say: ‘If it comes, it 
comes. C’est tout. If it does not come, 
I give myself the great fear for noth- 
ing.’” 

“There’s philosophy in that,” Odell 
conceded. “But I can’t sit down and 
let it come to you all again, you know. 
I am here to find out, if I can, who 
this fiend of yours is, and I must have 
help. As you say, if it were not for 
you, this house would be indeed up- 
side down and so I come to you. Tell 
me, Marcelle, what do you think of it 
all?” 

“Me? I think much better of it 
since this morning, monsieur.”’ His 
crass flattery had had its effect and Mar- 
celle, the omelette forgotten, faced him 
with a good-natured smile and her fat 
arms akimbo. ‘Before, when Monsieur 
Julian was taken so soon after his 
mother I say to myself: ‘It is not good. 
It is not the will of Heaven as Made- 
moiselle Meade try to tell me, nor is it 
accident which take two from the same 
family in so quick time. It is evil, and 
I do not know whether that evil be 
human or of the infernal spirits. Now 
that I know it is human, I am not so 
afraid. I wait only to catch him at his 
work!” 

She made an eloquent gesture and 
was turning again to the table, when 
Odell asked a hurried question. 

“This is the tradesmen’s door, is it 


not? The only back door?” 


“Yes, monsieur.” 
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“You can see any one who goes out ?” 

“No one comes or goes that way that 
I do not know it, monsieur.” 

“Did you see Peters when he left 
this morning ?” 

“No, monsieur. That 
Never did I like his eyes!” 

Odell started. Could that be what 
Gerda had meant? But why should 
she warn him when Peters had already 
disappeared ? 

“That he should run when women 
stay!” Marcelle continued in fine 
scorn. “He knew better than to go 
this way for I should have stopped him. 
It must be that he used the front en- 
trance. Béte!” 

“Jane tells me that you helped her 
clean the rooms of young Mr. Chal- 
mers after he died. Did you notice any 
marks upon the tub?” 

“But yes, monsieur. The marks of 
both the poor boy’s hands! It was ter- 
rible, that sight! It is not well to think 
of. Me, I am most sorry for poor 
Monsieur Gene.” 

“For Monsieur Gene!” repeated the 
detective in astonishment. ‘Were he 
and his brother so inseparable, then?” 

“Tt is not that, monsieur, but the 
very night before Monsieur Julian died, 
they have so wicked a quarrel! Me, 
I am a light sleeper and my room is 
just at the head of the stairs above 
them. On Tuesday evening I make a 
soufflé for desert and, figure to your- 
self, it is a failure, it falls!” She 
paused dramatically. “I am disconso- 
late, for only an artist can make a 
soufflé and I think that I am losing my 
skill. I have the headache and I am 
sick in my heart! I go to bed and at 
last I sleep, but I wake very late and 
I hear loud voices. 

“I listen, for my door is open be- 
cause of the heat. It is Monsieur 
Julian and Monsieur Gene, and they are 
both so angry! I rise to close my door, 
but I hear one word that make me stand 
still like a statue. It is ‘thief,’ and it 
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is Monsieur Julian who says it! Then 
there is the sound of a blow, and me, 
I go out in the hall and look over the 
bannisters. Monsieur Julian’s door is 
also open, and there is the sound of 
scuffing and the messieurs breathing 
hoarsely and cursing. 

“At last there come a jar and squeak 
of the bed springs as though one had 
thrown the other across the bed, and in 
a moment Monsieur Julian appear at 
the door of his room dragging Mon- 
sieur Gene by the collar, 

“He throw him out into the hall and 
close the door, and me, I go back into 
my room without waiting to see Mon- 
sieur Gene pick himself up, but every 
time I look at his so-sad face now I 


think: ‘He grieves him because his 
brother died without the reconcilia- 
tion.’ ” 


“You do not recall any more of the 
conversation except just the one word 
‘thief,’ do you, Marcelle?” 

“No, monsieur, and that was only 
the talk of bad, little boys calling the 
names to each other that they did not 
mean. But this will not help you in 
your search nor put my omelet in the 
pan.” 

She turned with an air of finality to 
the table, and the detective went slowly 
upstairs. So Julian and Gene had quar- 
relled on the last night of the former’s 
life, and Gene had been afraid or un- 
willing to admit it to him that morn- 
ing! 

Jane met him at the head of the stairs. 
“The men are here now to put up the 
picture, sir.” 

“Very well, I’ll see them.” He went 
to the library, where he found two 
workmen standing in dubious silence 
the portrait which they had 
raised from the desk. 

At his approach they turned and the 
huskier of the two remarked: 

“We can’t handle this. We ain't used 
to this sort of work, boss.” 

“I thought not.” Odell smiled. 


before 


“Are 
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you the same men who were here this 
morning ?” 

“We are!” The spokesman ad- 
vanced truculently. “If you think it 
is any joke comin’ twice and we paid 
by our time e 

“How long would it have taken you 
to hang that portrait, supposing you 
had done that sort of work before?” 
Odell interrupted. 

“The best part of an hour,” the other 
responded sulkily. 

“Well, I'll pay you for that hour, and 
you can loaf away the rest of it after 
the next two minutes if you'll give me 
your expert opinion on something you 
do know about.” 

The two men looked at each other 
and then the smaller one remarked: 

“Sounds fair enough, but I knew 
there was somethin’ phoney about this 
whole business after what happened 
this morning. What do you say, Bill?” 

“All right.” The other hitched his 
overall strap over one shoulder. “We'll 
give it a try, sir.” 

Odell paid them and then drew from 
his pocket the short lengths of steel 
wire which he had cut from the back 
of the portrait frame that morning. 

“This end I clipped myself,” he ex- 
plained. ‘Can you tell me how the 
other end was cut? By what sort of 
a tool?” 

ach of the men took a piece of the 
wire and examined it doubtfully. After 
a moment the smaller one looked up 
with a grin. 

“I give it up, boss,” he said. “It 
wasn’t a clipper or the ends would be 
pinched together more; these are all 
frayed out. Looks as if it had been 
chewed. What do you say, Bill?” 

3ill proved all at once to be a per- 
son of tact as well as discernment. 

“It was either one of two things; an 
electric circular saw or an electric file. 
If I’ve tumbled to the game right, mis- 
ter, I figure there wouldn’t have been 
room to work the circular saw.” He 
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winked expansively toward the portrait. 
“T guess you'll find that the party used 
an electric file, a small one but high- 
powered, and kept her hummin’.” 

“How long would it take to cut 
through one of these wires with the 
file you mention?” Odell asked. 

“Five or six minutes.” 

“Does it make much noise?” the de- 
tective persisted. 

“Only a low buzzin’ and dronin’,” 

“Hard to operate?” 

“No. A child could work it, if it 
was taught how, but it takes strength 
to hold her in position once she gets 
to goin’ so fast you can’t see her! I 
wouldn’t like to try it in any awk’ard 
position.” Again he glanced at the 
portrait. “And I’m the strongest man 
at Kenny’s.” 

“That’s all I wanted to know.” Odell 
put the pieces of wire back into his 
pocket. “You can go now. You've 
got forty-five minutes to yourselves.” 

“Yes, thank’ee, sir.” 

After they had taken their depar- 
ture, the detective stood for a minute 
or two in thought and then turned to 
ring the bell, but he found himself con- 
fronted once more by Miss Meade. 

“Sergeant Odell, who were those 
men ?” 

“They were sent for to rehang the 
portrait, I believe, but they were mere 
carpenters and unable to handle the 
job,” he replied. 

How long she had been standing 
there he could not imagine, and he be- 
gan to feel a certain irritation against 
her. She was very gentle and appeal- 
ing and all that; but why couldn’t she 
walk so that one could hear her com- 
ing? 

“Peters must have sent for them be- 
fore he left, I suppose, but he should 
have consulted me.” She was gazing at 


the face of the portrait and her voice 
was introspective. 
ther, you know. 


“That was my fa- 
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getting. I came to ask you if I might 
send you a tray of lunch in here?” 

“Thanks, no.” He glanced at his 
watch. “Miss Meade, will you give me 
the address of the beauty parlor where 
Mrs. Lorne was having treatments at 
the time of her death?” 

“It is not exactly a beauty parlor; it 
is called Monsieur Florian’s, and is at 
681B Fifth Avenue. He considers 
himself a specialist, I believe, but I saw 
no difference in my sister. To me she 
had not changed since her first mar- 
Triage.” 

“A specialist, you say? Will you 
tell me, too, Miss Meade, what Doc- 
tor Adams’ office hours are?” 

“From nine to ten, one to two, and 
five to seven,” she replied. “But he 
will look in some time this afternoon 
to see how Mr. Lorne is getting along, 
and you may consult him then if you 
wish to do so.” 

“T do not know when I can get back, 
Miss Meade. I have an appointment 
now which I must keep. When I re- 
turn I want to have an interview with 
Miss Chalmers and also with her 
brother, her youngest brother.” 

“T am afraid that will be impossi- 
ble. He is a semiinvalid and this is 
one of his bad days——” 

Her pleading expostulation was in- 
terrupted by a voice from the doorway. 

“Tf you please, Miss Meade, there 
are four men here and they say they 
want to speak to Sergeant Odell.” It 
was Jane, and at her heels four plain- 
clothes men entered and stopped just 
within the doorway. 

“Hello, Smith—Kelly—Porter, I 
asked the chief to be sure to send you. 
Hello, Taylor.” Odell greeted them in 
turn and then remarked to the shrink- 
ing figure beside him: ‘“They’re my 
assistants from headquarters, Miss 
Meade. I’m sorry to inflict them upon 
you, but we’ve got to guard against a 
repetition of the outrages of last night 
and this morning. Please give them 
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full liberty to go where they like about 
the house, and tell every one that they 
are acting under my orders and must 
not be interfered with.” 

“Certainly, Sergeant Odell.” Miss 
Meade moved to the door. “Let me 
know if there is anything I can do to 
aid them.” 

Odell issued instructions to his men, 
glanced at a telephone book for a mo- 
ment, and then left the house. If he 
walked rapidly enough, he could catch 
Doctor Adams at his office before he 
started upon his afternoon round of 
visits. He felt that he needed air and 
exercise after the morning with its 
problems crowding fast upon one an- 
other’s heels. He had acquired a be- 
wildering amount of data, most of 
which must in the end prove to be ir- 
revelant, but he had made progress in 
one direction at least, and there re- 
mained just one more point to be 
cleared up before he handed in his re- 
port of the morning’s progress to his 
chief. 

Doctor Adams’ office—the address of 
which he had learned in that last hasty 
glimpse at the telephone book—was a 
most imposing one, but the reception 
room was practically empty owing to 
the lateness of the hour, and soon Odell 
was ushered into the private consulting 
office. 

The doctor proved to be a 
genial man of about sixty, with a 
of snow-white hair and keen, 
kling, dark eyes beneath bushy 
brows. 

“From police headquarters?” he re- 
peated when his visitor had disclosed 
his identity. 
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“Yes, doctor. We have been asked to 
inquire into the death of Mrs, Richard 
Lorne.” 

“Dear me!” The doctor shook his 
head. “The 
quite satisfied with my report and that 
of the specialists. This will be a sad 
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“It was the family themselves who 
asked for an investigation,” Odell re- 
marked. “I believe that the cause of 
Mrs. Lorne’s death was not fully de- 
termined.” 

“Most certainly it was!” the little 
doctor replied indignantly. “She died 
from blood poisoning! We were all 
agreed upon that.” 

“Yet you were unable to check it,” 
Odell reminded him quietly. ‘‘Were 
you all agreed also upon the nature of 
the poison involved ?” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“The specialists admit that the case 
baffled them from the start, that they 
advised every known method of cure, 
but the infection kept spreading, and 
that they virtually gave up the case at 
last,” Odell explained mendaciously. 

“Well, if McCutchen admitted that, 
there is no harm in my telling you that 
it was unique in my experience. There 
was every evidence of blood poison, 
and yet it failed to respond in the least 
degree to the treatment usual in such 
cases,’ Doctor Adams stated with evi- 
dent reluctance. “The blood itself, of 
which we took many cultures for analy- 
sis, did not reveal the slightest trace 
of any poison, and the patient, although 
suffering great pain, remained con- 
scious almost until the last.” 

“T believe you took some of the em- 
broidery silk with which Mrs. Lorne 
had been working at the time she 
pricked her finger, did you not?” 

“Yes, sergeant. I thought that per- 
haps some of the dye had entered the 
puncture, but upon analysis it proved 
to be harmless.” 

The detective leaned forward in his 
“You took the needle also, I 
believe ?” 

The physician nodded. “It was as 
clean as though it had been sterilized. 
The infection must come from 
something else. If people would only 


chair. 


have 
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realize the necessity of sterilization of 
even the smallest abrasion or puncture, 
the death rate would be lowered to an 
astonishing degree.” 

“Perhaps there was something wrong 
with Mrs. Lorne’s blood,” Odell ven- 
tured. “Could that have been a con- 
tributary cause, doctor?” 

“No,” the other replied emphatically. 
“Her blood was almost one hundred 
per cent pure. Mrs. Lorne was in per- 
fect health until the day she ran the 
needle into her finger. I have been 
her family physician for many years. 


I brought all her children into the 
world, and I knew her constitution 
thoroughly. Moreover, the analysis of 


her blood would have shown any im- 
purity.” 

“You were aware that, up to the time 
of her illness, she was taking a course 
of beauty treatment of some sort?” 

The doctor snorted. ‘Beauty butch- 
ery, you mean!” he retorted. “Quack 
surgery! Face lifting, they call it; 
cut the skin around the temples and 
raise it to remove wrinkles and make 
the skin tight. I did all I could to pre- 
vent her making a fool of herself, but 
if you had known Mrs. Lorne, sergeant, 
you would know that you might as 
well have talked to the winds as try 
to dissuade her from anything she had 
set her mind upon! She had the ef- 
frontery to tell her husband that I had 
ordered her to stay in town and undergo 
a course of electrical treatments, and I 
—I was weak enough to back her up, 
but I watched the progress of the skin- 
lifting process carefully and I can cer- 
tify that it had nothing to do with her 
death. The treatment was completed 
and the slight incisions fully healed 
several days before the needle episode.” 

“Have you that needle now, doctor ?” 
The query was made in a quiet, almost 
casual tone, but it seemed an age to 
the detective before the little doctor re- 
sponded : 

“T have. 


I don’t know why I pre- 


served it, but it marked a case which 
was, as I have said, unique in my ex- 
perience. Would you like to see it, 
sergeant ?” 

“Tf you will be so kind.” 

The physician walked over to a glass 
case which stood against the wall and 
removed from it a small box which he 
laid upon the table and.opened. Odell 
drew his chair up to the table and took 
from his pocket the small black paper 
packet and a piece of scarlet embroid- 
ery silk, 

Then, while Doctor Adams watched 
him with growing amazement, he 
picked up the needle from the box, 
opened the packet, and compared it 
with the others, afterward laying the 
packet aside. Next he took up the piece 
of embroidery silk and endeavored to 
thread the needle. His maneuvers 
would have been almost comic, had it 
not been for the tenseness of his ex- 
pression as for the following ten min- 
utes he struggled with his unaccustomed 
task. At last he looked up at the other. 

“Doctor Adams, while I was await- 
ing my turn to consult you, I studied 
the nurse who acts as attendant in your 
waiting room. I saw that she had keen 
eyes and a steady hand. May I ask 
that you summon her for a moment?” 

“Certainly, sergeant.” The physi- 
cian pressed a button on his desk. “I 
must confess that I am tremendously 
interested, but I cannot imagine what 
point you are trying to satisfy yourself 
upon.” 

“T will tell you presently,” Odell re- 
sponded as the trim young woman en- 
tered. 

“Miss Wardell, this gentleman would 
like you to do something for him.” 

She shifted her tranquil gaze from 
the doctor to his visitor, and Odell held 
out the needle and silk to her. 

“Will you thread this 
please ?” ; 

Wondering, Miss Wardell took them 
from him, but after one or two fruit- 
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less attempts to comply, she raised her demanded: “What does this all 


eyes again to his. mean ?” 
“It is impossible,” she said quietly. “It means, doctor, that I have ob- 


“The silk is far too coarse for this tained the last proof I required to con- 
needle. Wait!” She had spied the vince me that my theory was based on 
packet upon the table and, opening it, fact. This needle which was given to 
she selected another needle and you was not the one with which Mrs, 
threaded it triumphantly. “See! This Lorne pricked her finger; it had been 
is the proper needle for this silk; it substituted for the original, placed 
is at least three sizes larger than the in the embroidery work on which 
one you gave me first.” the unfortunate lady had been 

“Thank you.” The detective’s face engaged, and only the haste with 
gave no sign of the excitement which which the substitution was made 
was surging within him. “You have and the carelessness shown in selecting 
decided a very nice little point for me.” a needle at random from this packet 

When Miss Wardell had departed without regard to its size has revealed 
the physician bent over the table and the truth. Mrs. Lorne was murdered!” 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, September 16th. Do not forget that the magazine is published 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait for 
another installment of this serial. 


ALERT DETECTIVE UNCOVERS MURDER 


HREE days after Mrs. Tomaso Rossi came to this country and joined 

her husband she became ill and died. Heart failure was given as the 

cause of her death, a doctor’s certificate was issued, and preparations for her 
burial were began. 

Then John A. Galatian, a county detective in Elizabeth, New Jersey, became 
suspicious that a crime might have been committed, for he learned that the 
woman had been separated from her husband, and later, upon her inheriting 
an estate worth about fifteen hundred dollars, had been urged by him to come 
to the United States. She had acceded to his urgent pleas, and with twelve 
hundred dollars in cash had left Italy and had joined him. 

Detective Galatian had the preparations for burial halted and had an autopsy 
performed on the body. Then it was discovered that death was due to laudanum 
poisoning. 

Rossi was arrested immediately, and after a severe grilling broke down 
and confessed that he had murdered his wife and appropriated the twelve hun- 
dred dollars. He told the detective where he had bought the laudanum and 
where he had thrown the empty bottle which had contained the poison. The 
bottle was found, and the druggist who had sold it was able to identify Rossi. 

The murderer is serving a thirty-year sentence in the New Jersey State 
prison at Trenton. 








%- Louise Rice 





NED KELLY, BANDIT KING 


HE man who, in the early days 
of Australia, terrorized six- 
teen hundred square miles of 
territory and defied the hun- 

dreds of police officers, civilians and 
black “trackers” who tried to put him 
and his band out of existence, came 
from a family famous on both sides for 
its quarrelsomeness. 

His grandfather was a man named 
Quin, who left Ireland because of in- 
cessant disputes over land rents. His 
career in the northeastern part of Vic- 
toria, subsequently was equally turbu- 
lent. He had four sons and six daugh- 
ters, and all of them were ready for a 
fight at a moment’s notice. 

The father of the bandit king was 
John Kelly, who married Ellen Quin, 
almost as formidable in her anger as 
any of her men folk, and a fit mate for 
the roystering Irish lad who had been 
a convict in Tipperary before he was 
twenty-one. 

John Kelly settled in a place called 
Wallah Wallah, dug gold, was lucky, 
bought a small farm, mysteriously got 
together a large band of cattle and 
prospered exceedingly. He was ar- 
rested again and again for having ap- 
propriated a neighbor’s possessions, of 
one kind or another, but served only six 
months’ imprisonment in his life, when 
cattle stealing was definitely proven 
against him. Meanwhile his house was 


the rendezvous of all sorts of people 
who had trouble with the police, but his 
impudence, his good humor and his 
ready wit made it exceedingly difficult 
for any charge to be successfully 
brought against his questionable guests, 

Ellen Quin loved her husband as 
heartily as she hated his foes. It is on 
record that once, when a constable, 
without a warrant, but on a visit of in- 
spection to her house, spoke disrespect- 
fully to her, she took the ax from the 
family woodpile and drove him a full 
mile away from the place. 

Whatever the faults of the Kelly 
household, they were a good-natured, 
generous lot. Any man in trouble 
might go to the Kelly’s and be sure of 
finding not only sympathy but practical 
help. 

After John Kelly died, Mrs. Kelly 
kept the family together. There were 
seven children, two of the boys, Ed- 
ward and Daniel, afterward becoming 
the chiefs of the Kelly gang. 

Their mother was just as devoted 
to her family as though she were not 
something of a supercriminal herself; 
for she pursued the cattle stealing 
which her husband had started, and by 
her intelligence and force of character 
made herself the virtual head of the 
many and prolific families which were 
the outgrowth of Quin’s brood of ten. 

The section of the country which 














they occupied was partly wild “bush,” 
partly cultivated farms, and partly yet 
undeveloped town sites, occupied 
chiefly by a railway station, a church, a 
bank and a blacksmith’s shop, with 
various homesteads scattered around 
like the spokes of a wheel. The coun- 
try was still new, but by no means 
scantily populated, so that the exploits 
of Ned Kelly were not easy of accom- 
plishment, even though the safeguards 
which the law throws around a dense 
settlement were not all present. 

The boys grew up in an atmosphere 
of lawlessness and fearlessness, It 
was a quiet month in which some one 
of their relatives did not have an alter- 
cation with the police. But the Kelly 
faction had many sympathizers. The 
Irish at that time were very bad friends 
with the English, on account of the 
tyranny of the English landlords in Ire- 
land; and while that deplorable state of 
affairs was somewhat remedied by the 
time that Ned Kelly and his brother 
Daniel were growing up, the old antag- 
onism, born of injustice to a past gen- 
eration, still rankled. 

A great many of the police, con- 
stables and magistrates were English; 
so that an Irishman had a sense of vir- 
tue in knocking one over the head 
whenever possible. If a pig or a young 
cow disappeared during the scuffle, it 
was regarded as but poetic justice. 

This was the general attitude of 
mind of the milder portions of the 
Kelly contingent; but Mrs. Kelly and 
her two older sons made no bones of 
their convictions, which were summed 
up in the old adage: “The world owes 
me a living!” 

Associated closely with the two boys 
were two others, who were to become 
the chief members of the gang in after 
years, They were Joe Byrnes and 
Adam Sherritt. The first was born of 
an honest family, and seems always 
to have retained a certain crude de- 
cency, but Sherritt, of unknown extrac- 
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tion, was a liar, and a coward, and a 
false friend throughout his life. It was 
due to his efforts that Ned Kelly was 
finally captured, although Ned had been 
especially kind to him and had shared 
loot with a generous hand. 

Ned was badly “wanted” before he 
was fourteen years old, at which time 
he and his younger brother Daniel dis- 
appeared for a year. During that time 
they worked for a man who owned a 
sawmill in another part of the country, 
and gave complete satisfaction. He 
put it on record, when Ned was on 
trial for his life, that the two boys de- 
nied themselves every youthful pleasure 
so that they might send their money 
home to their mother, 

When he was about sixteen Ned be- 
gan a direct life of crime, by “sticking 
up” men on the public highway and 
robbing them. The robber would step 
out, masked, and say, “Bail up,” mean- 
ing to put up the hands, and “shell out” 
whatever was valuable. Very early in 
his career Ned discarded the mask, and 
often pretended not even to have a gun 
with him. He would just step out, 
smile pleasantly and say, “Bail up, 
please.” If his victim had a gun and 
tried to use it the athletic young man, 
whose quickness of eye was always re- 
markable, would knock it out of his 
hand before it could be discharged. 

He was a handsome fellow, with a 
winning smile, and of a merry disposi- 
tion when not crossed or thwarted. 
His family, to the last forty-second 
cousin, adored him. In such an atmos- 
phere there was absolutely no hope of 
his seeing his career in its true light. 
To the day of his death he carried him- 
self proudly, and  considered—or 
seemed to—that he was a worthy and 
notable figure. 

That he definitely decided to be- 
come a terror to the country and to put 
himself outside of all law, he said him- 
self, occurred when the notorious bush- 
ranger Powers, whose very name sent 
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householders scuttling to cover, sought 
out the lad, approved him and praised 
him and helped him stick-up and rob a 
Mr. McBean. The proceeds of this 
robbery were considerable, and Powers, 
who was flush at the time, let the boy 
have them all. 

Emboldened by this, Ned tried to 
stick-up John Murray a month after- 
ward, but he was a doughty gentleman 
and put up such a fight that Ned had 
to make off. He was arrested on suspi- 
cion, but when Mr. Murray confronted 
the smiling, well-dressed youth he re- 
fused to identify him. “It’s not pos- 
sible that it is the same person,” he de- 
clared. “The ruffian who tried to rob 
me was dirty and had a ferocious ex- 
pression.” The exasperated police, 
sure that they had the right person, 
tried to force the identification, with 
the result that Mr. Murray indignantly 
accused them of having a grudge 
against a harmless boy. 

For a long time afterward, although 
Ned and his brother and his associates, 
Sherritt and Byrne, were repeatedly 
seen committing depredations, Mr. 
Murray refused to believe that “the 
fine lad” could be a criminal. This 
often happened to Ned, who had, to a 
singular degree, the gift of winning 
friendship by the sheer force of his per- 
sonality. 

At last, however, Edward Kelly, as 
he still called himself, was caught steal- 
ing a horse and was imprisoned for 
some little time. He contrived to win 
the favor of the warden, and got off 
soon, on his solemn promise never to 
molest the town where the prison was. 
This promise he faithfully kept. In 
fact, he always kept his promises, but 
could seldom be persuaded to give any. 

He took to the bush, as the expres- 
sion went, shortly afterward. With a 
horse and some provisions and guns, 
he ostentatiously relinquished all pre- 


tense at earning a living and an- 
nounced his intention of taking from 
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settlers and homesteaders whatever he 
needed. It was at this time that he 
adopted his formula: “Bail up! I’m 
Ned Kelly.” 

Daniel, Sherritt and Byrne soon 
joined Ned and they all used the form- 
ula; and as Ned’s personal appearance 
was not so well known as his name, 
stories soon began to circulate about his 
ability to be in two places at the same 
time, since homesteads fifty miles apart 
might be robbed in one forenoon. 

Steve Hart is thought to have joined 
Ned about this time. He was the son 
of Richard Hart, a well-to-do mer- 
chant, but at an early age had run away 
from home and associated with the 
lowest of criminals. So far as he was 
concerned, Ned Kelly’s influence was 
beneficial. Kelly taught Hart to spare 
the lives of women and children, to pity 
the poor, and to restrain his tongue in 
the presence of gently educated people. 
Hart afterward was the one of the 
gang who would ruthlessly and without 
cause murder; and he was only kept 
from many deeds of violence by his 
fear of his chief’s displeasure. 

These five, however, while constitut- 
ing the active members of the Kelly 
gang, were not alone in their opera- 
tions. Through Ned’s personal influ- 
ence a good many of the settlers in the 
bush became friendly to the gang, ow- 
ing to its leader’s generosity, for a poor 
settler was never molested, and often, 
if hard pressed, could borrow some- 
thing from him. On the other hand, 
the family connections of the two Kelly 
brothers were loyal and admiring ad- 
herents; added to which there were 


a good many men at large who had 
been sent out to the penal settlements, 
and whose sympathies were always 


with law breakers. 

These people never took an active 
part in raids or thefts, but they often 
appeared opportunely to distract the 
attention of those whom the gang had 
picked as victims. 


The wagon contain- 














ing the pay roll for a large lumber mill 
was robbed several times by Ned Kelly, 
through the help of apparently inno- 
cent bystanders, who, at the appearance 
of the commanding and threatening fig- 
ure, would pretend to fling themselves 
upon the wagon to protect it. They 
contrived at the same time to knock the 
guns out of the hands of the men who 
were guards; or they collided with them 
and sent them sprawling long enough 
for Ned to take away their weapons. 

Any effort to arrest these persons 
was met with the greatest indignation. 
Hadn’t they risked their lives in the 
effort to assist? Could they help it if 
the bandit was so superior? On 
eral such turned 
about and sued for false accusation and 
imprisonment and won their cases, al- 
though the police knew them to be 
Kelly sympathizers. 

The hundred square miles 
over which the Kellys eventually be- 
came actual conquerors was a triangular 
tract including three towns, many 
farms, a fair number of “bush” settle- 
ments, and some wild and wooded 
mountain ranges. It was heavily 
watered and game was plentiful. There 
was a single-track railway and quite 
extensive telegraph lines. Making their 
headquarters among some caves high up 
in the hills, with plenty of fresh water, 
and with provisions constantly carried 
to them by their friends and relatives, 
the gang led an easy and 
their funds, added to by an occasional 
sortie, increased. Their sympathizers 
being, most of them, poor, there was 
little likelihood that they would be be- 
trayed or would fail of receiving such 
information as would be valuable to 
them. 

So if the police, hearing of them in 
one locality and planning to catch them, 
slipped quietly out on their trail, there 
were nimble-footed lads or girls on 
swift horses to warn the bandits. This 
office fell often to Ellen Kelly, the most 
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daring of the boys’ sisters, and al- 
though she was stopped on several oc- 
casions, under pretense of searching 
her, she contrived to get word somehow 
to her kin. A young constable after- 
ward confessed that he was in love with 
Ellen Kelly, who was a dark, pre- 
possessing girl, and that on one such 
occasion he himself had carried word 
to a young cousin of the Kellys, who 
relayed the news to the gang. 

In spite of all the evil which they 
did, the gang kept blood off their hands 
for years, but the inevitable was bound 
to happen. Parties of police were al- 
ways hunting for the bandits, who usu- 
ally kept out of the way, but three con- 
stables who knew the country well got 
uncomfortably near, and the Kellys 
tried to frighten them away by a sham 
attack. Instead of being frightened, 
the three men advanced. Thereupon 
Ned Kelly stepped out from the trees 
which had hidden him and boldly com- 
manded: “Bail up!’ 

One of the constables drew his gun 
and was instantly shot dead by Kelly. 
The second “bailed.” The third, catch- 
ing a runaway horse belonging to his 
party, escaped. A fourth man, coming 
upon the scene at the sound of shots, 
was killed at once, and the one who had 
surrendered met a like fate when he 
at last showed fight. This was Ned 
Kelly’s first deed of violence. 

It was said that he rode straight 
from the the crime to his 
mother’s, where he remained, brooding, 
for days, protected from discovery by 
his boy and girl 
cousins, who pretended to be playing 
in the woods, but in reality warned hitm 


scene of 


a roving band of 


each time that the police approached 
which they did 
several times. Where he con- 
cealed, or how he got away from the 
ring which they kept about the place, 
was never known. 

After this affair the government of- 
fered a reward of one thousand pounds 


to search the house, 


Was 
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—five thousand dollars—for the cap- 
ture of the outlaws, but even with this 
as an inducement it was hard to get 
even respectable people to give any in- 
formation of which they might become 
possessed. Several who did so were 
shot at immediately afterward, and a 
voice called out to them that it was 
a warning. The police, the black 
“trackers,” who were supposed to be 
wonderful at trailing, and an occasional 
brave and indignant citizen all joined in 
the search, but the Kellys, after leaving 
their territory for a short time, re- 
turned to it and to their strongholds in 
the hills, and their capture seemed fur- 
ther off than ever. 

While posters offering the reward 
were all over the country, Ned and 
Daniel Kelly sometimes boldly rode 
into towns or along frequented roads, 
and such was the terror that they in- 
spired that no one dared attack them. 
Several times they commanded some 
trembling poor whom they 
chanced to meet to come close to their 
horses; and when it was done, they 
would laugh good-naturedly and drop a 
round sum of money into the hands of 
the astonished person. They built a 
cabin and barn for a young settler, 
whose own had been destroyed by fire; 
and because his wife baked bread for 
them, they brought him a horse and 
several cows, he having none of his 
own. News of such deeds was soon 
spread and increased the feeling of 
good will which some of the people had 
for the handsome young men, Ned and 
Daniel Kelly. The other three princi- 
pal members of the band were regarded 


person 


as just what they were—tools. 

Ned now decided that the getting of 
funds by small amounts from individ- 
uals was too tiresome. He chose the 
bank at Euroa as the institution which 
should relieve him of such petty details. 

The first thing necessary was a good 
base from which to work. For this 
purpose the homestead of a man named 
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Younghusband was selected, a short 
distance from the town. Ned Kelly, 
his brother and the other three suc- 
ceeded in taking possession of the place 
without a shot being fired. To Mrs, 
Younghusband Ned spoke with the 
greatest politeness, assuring her that all 
he required was some food. 

The dinner hour was approaching; 
the many field hands employed about 
the place were decoyed, as they strag- 
gled in, into a large room and there se- 
curely locked up, with one of the gang, 
heavily armed, to stand over them, 
Younghusband plucked up courage to 
remonstrate with Ned. 

“I’m surprised at said. 
“They say you are generous, but here 
you come, trying to take away such 
poor horses and cattle as I have, when 
your own mounts are magnificent ani- 
nals, and you must have a great deal 


’ 


you,” he 


more money than I have.’ 

“Don’t be afraid,” Ned replied, “I 
understand that you are a hard-work- 
ing man and I would not trouble you if 
I could help it. Nothing of yours shall 
be touched if you will feed us.” 

Upon this Mrs. Younghusband de- 
clared the food to be ready, and she 
and her husband and the gang sat down 
together, Ned enlivening the meal with 
so much politeness that the lady always 
said afterward that she had never had 
a more entertaining guest. 

The men locked in the storeroom 
had food carried to them, and toward 
night were let out, one at a time, to get 
a little fresh air. later in the day 
four gentlemen who owned neighbor- 
ing property happened to pass by and 
decided to call. As they 
reached the door they were promptly 
“stuck-up” by Ned, although they were 
Their astonishment at the 
Two 


soon as 


all armed. 
scene within was 
trains on the railway near by passed 
toward evening, but the inmates of the 
Younghusband homestead remained st- 
lent, although their united cries could 


unbounded. 




















easily have been heard by those on the 
train, which stopped near to take on 
water. 

The gang took turns in sleeping and 
in watching their prisoners that night, 
and the next day at two o’clock, leav- 
ing Joe Byrne to guard the-place, where 
every one was now under ‘tock and 
key, they set out for Euroa. 

Ned Kelly drove a hawker’s cart 
which he had commandeered, and one 
of the others a cart from the home- 
stead. Hiding their weapons, they 
were not suspected at all, the vehicles 
being well known in the town. 

The bank was about to close, as the 
bandits had planned, so that there were 
no strangers in it. They stuck-up 
everybody there, including the mana- 
ger, got the combination of the safe and 
took about fifteen thousand dollars in 
currency away. Notes and sccurities 
they scrupulously left in order, Ned 
saying casually to the manager that he 
would not take anything which might 
be of value to others but which could 
not be to him. 

The problem now was to keep the 
people at the bank from giving the 
alarm. Ned ordered the manager to 
bring out his carriage. The man, 
alarmed for his family, asked what was 
to be done. Ned replied that they were 
all going to have a little pleasure jaunt. 
There several young women 
among the people at the bank—which 
was in a building where the manager’s 
living apartments were—and he feared 
the worse; but Ned Kelly, impetuously 
leaving him, went to the man’s wife and 
bowing low before her, said: 

“Madam, I assure you, my 
mother’s name, that no harm shall hap- 
pen to any of you.” 


were 


upon 


The affection which the outlaw had 
for his mother was so well known that 
the whole party consented to do as they 
were told. Accordingly the booty was 
piled into the hawker’s cart with two of 
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the bandits to drive, and Ned and the 
manager’s family got into the capacious 
traveling carriage, and they all started 
toward the Younghusband homestead. 

A number of people who met them 
along the way admired the handsome 
young man whom the bank manager, 
with his family, was entertaining. 
They thought this because the whole 
party seemed on the best of terms with 
each other, as well they might—they 
were all “covered” by the hidden pistols 
of the gang. 

The amazement of the bank manager 
and of Younghusband may be imagined 
when they were thus introduced to each 
other. 

After taking all the weapons off the 
place, cutting the telegraph lines along 
the railway, and accepting a dish of tea 
from Mrs. Younghusband, the Kelly 
gang rode away, leaving over fifty peo- 
ple gazing stupidly after them! 

Adam Sherritt had been left out of 
this daring raid, as he usually was, for 
he had not the nerve for such work. 
He always received a certain propor- 
tion of the loot, though, and should 
have felt no resentment. He, however, 
was without courage or gratitude, and 
as soon as the government increased its 
reward offer to four thousand pounds 
for information leading to the capture 
of the Kelly gang Sherritt put in his 
application. 

As usual, all trace of the gang was 
lost. Searching parties combed the hills, 
but not so much as a distant campfire 
did they see. 

The strategic brain of Ned Kelly had 
decided that the safest thing to do, in- 
stead of hiding, which was to be ex- 
pected, was to move boldly into new 
territory and repeat the previous per- 
formance. 

Sherritt gave this information to the 
police, but they believed that he was 
fooling them; and when he said that 
the bank chosen was at Jerilderic, in 
New South Wales, they concluded that 
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it was a “plant” to get most of them 
out of the way. 

However, the information was cor- 
rect. Hart, who had been a horse 
stealer in that part of the country and 
knew it well, was their guide. The 
bandits slipped quietly into the town 
and went to the barracks, where the 
two constables, the entire police force, 
were. Entering, the bandits disarmed 
them and shut them up in a cell with a 
prisoner who was already there. They 
then fastened the wives of the two men 
in the parlor. As it was late at night 
by the time this was effected, they ate 
and drank of the provisions in the bar- 
racks, and, as usual, took turns in sleep- 
ing and guarding. The next morning 
Ned Kelly and Joe Byrne dressed them- 
selves in the uniforms of the constables, 
and putting an old one on Richards, the 
chief constable, they walked him be- 
tween them along the main street. 
Every one thought that there must be 
some visiting officers in town. 

As usual, the hotel of the town and 
the bank were in the same building. 
The bandits got into the hotel and had 
“stuck-up” the dozen or more people 
who were at the bar before the startled 
persons knew what was happening. 
The other bandits, meanwhile, ran all 
the domestics and women whom they 
found in the hotel in to a large room 
and locked them in. With every one in 
the place either a prisoner or “cov- 
ered,” Ned Kelly went into the bank 
by the back way and held up all who 
were there. His brother assisted him, 
and they took away all the cash, 
amounting to over ten thousand dollars. 

Joe Byrne, while this was going on, 
had “stuck-up” the telegraph 
and severed the wires. A man 
happened to pass the bank with a cart 
was pressed into service, the booty was 
loaded into his vehicle, and Ned him- 
self was deposited with him as a pas- 
senger, while the rest of the gang went 
out of town another way. By the time 
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that they were passing out, excited 
rumors of what was occurring had be- 
gun to fly about, but firearms were 
few, and the bandits were known to be 
dead shots. 

One of the men of the gang took a 
watch away from a man on the road 
beyond the town, but was compelled 
to return it to the owner by Ned, who 
said that poor people should never be 
harmed by any one over whom he had 
any control. Over fifty people in all 
had been kept under cover by the Kellys 
in this raid. How foolish they felt is 
recorded by the manager of the bank, 
who immediately gave up his position 
and went to another part of the coun- 
try, where the story would not be part 
of his daily life. 

Shortly after this, while the in- 
former, Sherritt, was harboring some 
constables who were on the trail of the 
Kelly gang, Dan Kelly and Joe Byrne 
suddenly flung open the door of the 
hut and shot the traitor through the 
heart. The constables, instead of 
rushing out, hesitated, and the two men 
got away, nor were they found, al- 
though the hunt started soon after- 
ward. 

Ned now called together, not only the 
immediate gang, but his sister Ellen and 
a number of his close relatives. He 
had decided that the time had come 
when it would be impossible to continue 
his success in that part of the world. 
The gang had a good deal of money put 
away, valuable horses and so on; his 
proposal was that they should rob one 
more bank and then make a start for 
some other place where they could op- 
erate for some time without being iden- 
tified. 

The plan which Ned then unfolded 
was really worthy of a military train- 
ing, and if it had not been for the 
courage of one man it would in all 
probability have worked out as he an- 
ticipated. 

The following day, Sunday, there 

















was no ordinary traffic on the railway, 
but the Kellys, by their underground 
methods, had information that a spe- 
cial train, with black trackers and all 
the police that could be spared, would 
be brought out on that day from 
Queensland. The idea was to wreck it 
at Glenrowan, a few miles below its 
destination, assault the crew and pas- 
sengers, imprison any who were left 
alive, in a hotel run by a Mrs. Jones, 
at Glenrowan, and then proceed to Ben- 
alla, where there was the richest bank 
of the territory. 

On Sunday, therefore, the w 
gang invaded Mrs. Jones’ hotel, stuck 
up such persons as they found there, 
imprisoned them in a large storeroom, 
and kept a keen outlook for chance 
passersby. They forced two railroad 
employees whom they found to tear 
up the rails just above the little hamlet 
at which they were; and one by one, in 
an hour or two, they had enticed all 
the residents of the place into the hotel 
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and secured them. 

One of these was the school teacher, 
and he and his wife, who were people 
of unusual culture, won such grace 
from Ned Kelly that they were let out 
of the stifling room in which all the 
other prisoners were confined. 

Thereupon, taking his life in his 
hands, the brave man made an attempt 
to slip away, and, to his own amaze- 
ment, was successful. This was due 
to the fact that Hart had been drink- 
ing heavily and was being reproved and 
manhandled by his chief in conse- 
quence. 

The school teacher succeeded in 
stopping the train before it was de- 
railed, and the constables, police and 
blacks then made a concerted rush for 
the hotel. The outlaws opened fire as 
soon as the attacking body was seen, 
and were answered in kind. Immedi- 
ately there arose screams and shouts 
from those imprisoned in the 
room, which was in the direct line of 
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fire. This made the police hesitate, 
and in that moment Ned Kelly and his 
gang shot with all the skill they had, 
so that the open space before the hotel 
soon had none but the dead and dying 
in it. 

Some of the women prisoners, who 
had not been put in the storeroom, 
escaped, but although the police, re- 
treating to cover, tried to fire low, so 
as not to endanger the lives of those 
whom the bandits had imprisoned, 
many were hit, several fatally. 

Ned Kelly, whose wonderful horse 
was tied in the bush back of the hotel, 
succegded in getting to it, unseen, but 
then returned, walked deliberately to 
the front of the hotel and began firing, 
calling upon his comrades within to 
“come out and die like men.” 

Three of them were _ already 
wounded, but this he did not know. 
After repeatedly being hit in the legs 
and body, he at last fainted from loss 
of blood. The firing from the interior 
of the hotel dying down, there was a 
rush of several constables, who made 
him captive. 

In some way the hotel had caught 
fire, and those who were still impris- 
oned in the storeroom were in great 
danger. When they were rescued all 
four of Ned Kelly’s band were discov- 
ered to be dead, two of them having 
committed suicide. 

The bandit king was executed in 
Melbourne. To the last he bore him- 
self with disdain. He walked to the 
gallows unassisted, listened gravely, but 
unmoved, to what his old friend, Father 
Dea, said to him, and then signified 
with a lift of his eyebrow that he was 
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ready. The priest, who had baptized 
him, and had never lest sight of him 
through all his wanderings from the 
path of child, and 
even the hard grieved. 





The money which the gang undoubt- 
edly had must have been found by the 
Kelly faction, of whom the girl Ellen 
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became the leading spirit after Ned’s 
death. But she had learned a lesson, 
for the boys and girls of the clan were 
sent to schools, ‘away from their homes, 
at her dictation, and the younger gener- 
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than their parents, through the ill-got- 
ten gold of the outlaws of their blood, 
and being removed from the old atmos- 
phere of intrigue, cruelty and lawless- 
ness, grew up without a criminal among 





ation, having a little more ease in life’ them. 
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NEW YORK’S POLICE-SIGNAL SYSTEM 
THE New York police-signal system is divided into two groups, the borough 
and the precinct systems. There are five boroughs within the city limits, 
Each borough has a borough police headquarters within its boundaries, from 
which radiate telephone lines to the various precinct station houses in the borough. 

Each borough headquarters is also connected by trunk lines with the head- 
quarters of each of the other boroughs, to the general police headquarters and 
to the exchanges of the public telephone system. 

The precinct system has been divided into three groups: 
box, and police booth. 

The signal box comprises a locked iron box in which there is a telephone. 
These boxes are installed in various conspicuous places along the public thorough- 
fares throughout a precinct. The key to the box is left in the lock permanently 
for the convenience of citizens. 

A citizen who desires police service simply has to open the signal-box door, 
take the receiver from the hook, and connection with the station house is estab- 
lished. 

The flash-light system has been installed in most of the congested sections 
of the city, particular attention having been paid to centers of traffic, such as 
bridges, ferries, and railroad terminals. 

Each flash light comprises a green signal lamp and a telephone installed 
conspicuously on street electric-light poles and connected by telephone with the 
precinct station house. 

When a complaint is received at the station house, requiring immediate 
police service, a flash light nearest to the place where such service is required 
is operated. The flashing of the lamp, at intervals, attracts the attention of 
the policeman on post, or of other policemen in the vicinity. 

A citizen needing police service can connect by telephone from the flash 
light to the station house, as the key to such lights is permanently in the lock, 
or he can attract the nearest policeman’s attention by depressing the citizen’s call 
button, which is on each flash light. 

In order that police service may be rendered quickly in suburban precincts 
police booths are established at points distant from the station house. Such 
booths are similar in appearance to army sentry boxes, and are, in effect, sub- 
police stations. Each booth has telephone connection with the precinct station 
house and with the public-telephone system. 

A bicycle patrolman is constantly on duty in each police booth, ready to 
respond immediately to a call for his services. 

A citizen desiring police service in a precinct where the booth system has 
been adopted can get it at once by calling the station house, the booth, or police 
headquaters from the most convenient telephone. 
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Sopely furst 


* Hugh Kahler 


Author of ‘Five Points,’’ ‘‘Thirty-Three,’’ etc. 


EEMINGLY unaware of the 

black touring car as it came 

abreast of him, throttling 

down to the snail’s crawl of 
the waterfront traffic which converged 
on the ferry house, Rudie Lentz con- 
tinued to shuffle along, his head for- 
ward and down, his hands thrust deeply 
into his pockets, his unlighted cigarette 
dangling from his lips. There was 
nothing to reveal the fact that in one 
keen side glance he had photographed 
every detail of the motor on a brain 
to which motors were as individual as 
faces, or to hint of the train of thought 
which this particular car inspired in 
that brain, 

It was a Larson, to begin with, a 
Larson model D-36, which meant that 
it was one of thirty thousand touring 
cars turned out of the factories this 
year, every one of them about as easy 
to distinguish from its twenty-nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
brothers as one BB shot from another. 
Rudie Lentz approved of this whole- 
sale manufacture of medium-priced 
cars. The more there were of them, 
and the more they resembled one an- 
other, the easier they made Rudie’s pro- 
fession. ‘ 

Rudie’s time would have been wort! 
a dollar and a half an hour if he hac 
been content to wear greasy overalls 
and spend his days on his back in a 
garage; he could have earned a hun- 
dred a month and his board as a chauf- 
feur, if that existence had appealed to 
him, and he had sometimes made three 
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or four times that sum as a night-hawk 
taxi driver, without being more dis- 
honest than the elastic ethics of that 
calling countenanced. 

He knew cars from radiator to tail 
light intimately and expertly. He could 
trace the most elusive ignition trouble 
to its source very much as a bloodhound 
follows the scent; he could improvise 
emergency repairs with a pair of pliers 
and a bit of wire; he could wheedle 
the last notch of speed out of a flag- 
i tease a carbon-fouled 





ging engine, or 
motor down to three miles an hour 


without changing gears in the thick of 
metropolitan traffic. He knew how to 
get the ultimate mile out of a gallon 
of gas. Automobiles were second na- 
ture to Rudie Lentz. 
lis knowledge went 
further, however. He was a genius at 
finding the weak points in the lock- 
ing devices which the insurance under- 
writers considered thief-proof. He 
could wire around an intricate ignition 
lock almost as quickly as the owner 
could find and turn his key; he could 
the effective 
he could snap his 
fingers at chains Better 
still, he had an extensive and intimate 
uaint ith the channels through 


considerably 


feed gasolene past most 


break in the system; 


and padlocks. 









acq nce \ 
w! a stolen car could be turned into 
cash with the minimum of risk and the 
maximum of safety and speed. 


He was so clever at his chosen call- 
| two years of it, he was 
still untroubled by the police; and be- 


cause he was clever enough to look 
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ahead, he had made up his mind to 
change his field of operations before his 
enviable record should be marred. He 
might continue to use his talents here 
in the metropolis for years to come, 
but he was sagacious enough to see 
that every success increased his risk 
of detection. There were too many 
people in town who had seen his face 
above a steering wheel; there was no 
telling when somebody would connect 
him with the series of thefts which 
drove insurance companies frantic and 
caused the traffic police so many un- 
pleasant interviews with exasperated 
superiors. No; the time to shift was 
before trouble came. He could choose 
his field now and take his time about 
studying it. If he waited, he might 
have to run too fast to use his intelli- 
gence. Wherefore Rudie was about to 
emigrate. 

His baggage had been shipped ahead 
of him by express, and the receipts 
waited for him at the general delivery 
of the Pittland post office, in the name 
of Ralph Larned. Rudie always played 
the safe game in such details. Un- 
likely as he was to encounter trouble, 
it would complicate matters consider- 
ably if the police were able to lay 
hands on the steamer trunk containing 
his worldly goods. They would be curi- 
ous about Rudie’s collection of license 
plates, for instance—thirty sets of them, 
covering many different States. They 
would want to know about the peculiar 
tools which he had been at such pains 
to assemble and _ construct—those 
dwarfed but remarkably powerful clip- 
pers which could bite through a steel 
chain as if were butter, the ring of 
ignition keys which frequently saved 
him the trouble of wiring around a 
lock, the array of minor implements 
of his calling. 

Rudie shipped them all ahead of him 
and got rid of the receipts at once. He 
would lie around Pittland for a month 
or so before he resumed his trade. 
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There was plenty of money in his pocket 
to cover an even longer vacation, and 
it would pay to make himself thor- 
oughly familiar with his new territory 
before he began operations from the 
new base. 

He was decidedly pleased with him- 
self as he slouched toward the ferry. 
He was leaving town without a stain 
on his character and with sundry doc- 
uments to prove that he was honest, 
reliable and efficient as chauffeur or 
trouble-shooter. He prided himself on 
this wisdom. 

“You can get away with any game 
as long as you think ahead,” he was 
fond of telling himself. ‘The simps 
that get caught walk into trouble with 
their eyes shut. Not for mine!” 

He was serenely convinced of his 
superiority to lesser crooks, as he joined 
the stream of hurrying passengers moy- 
ing toward the ticket window. It was 
Saturday and there was the usual holi- 
day crowd struggling for precedence. 
Rudie regarded them contemptuously. 
He looked down on men who contracted 
family obligations. These fellows had 
to work like dogs to pay rent and gro- 
cery bills, and when they got a day off, 
they had to take a dumpy wife and a 
crew of restless kids along with them. 

A fat woman, with a squalling baby 
in one arm and a brown-paper parcel 
under the other, collided with him and 
sent him a step backward into the 
crowd. He scowled at her apologies 
and slipped ahead of her to the window. 

“Single to Pittland,” he snarled. 

The agent flicked a minute paste- 
board from the rack, stamped it, flung 
it toward him across the glass shelf. 
“Two-ten,” he said, his eye already 
questioning the fat woman. 

Rudie plunged a hand into his pocket. 
A cold sensation tingled along his spine 
as it came away empty. He explored 


the others, perspiration standing out 
on his forehead. 
like any country hick! 


Nicked for his roll, 
Some dip, do- 














ing business in the crowd—probably 
when the fat woman had bumped into 
him. Rudie glared at her. 

“Two-ten,” repeated the agent, impa- 
tiently. 

Rudie shrugged. 
I guess,” he said. 
road wouldn't 
against these dips 

“Read the signs—read the signs,” 
The agent motioned him aside. 

Rudie became aware of the printed 
notices affixed to the walls. ‘Beware 
of pickpockets,” they warned the trav- 
eling public. Rudie had laughed at 
them often enough. More than once 
he had watched the dips go through 
some unsuspecting traveler and had 
grinned at the spectacle. Now, as he 
drew away, he understood how some of 
those victims had felt. The full ex- 
tent of the tragedy began to dawn on 
him. 

Every cent he had in the world had 
been in that roll. He had spent his last 
dime for a shine at a street stand on 
his way to the station. He couldn't 
even get across the ferry until he made 
a stake, somehow. He moved toward 
the door, glowering. 

Making a stake wouldn’t be easy, 
without a penny as capital and with his 
kit over in Pittland. He had carefully 
avoided making acquaintances in the 
city, too. Every man who knew him 
was a liability. He had changed his 
quarters every week or two, as a mere 
precaution, and scrupulously evaded the 
society of other light-fingered gentle- 
men. It wouldn’t be easy to make a 
touch. 

He chewed his lower lip savagely. If 
he could get over to Pittland, things 
might be different. He would be able 
to secure his kit, at least, and with that 
in hand there was always business to be 


“They got my roll, 
“It’s a wonder the 
protect passengers 
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done. But getting to Pittland was a 
problem. Ninety miles and a three- 


cent ferry ticket indispensable as the 
first step! 
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He emerged on the covered vehicle 
entrance, crammed with a double string 
of cars and trucks and wagons wait- 
ing for the gates to open. Directly be- 
fore him stood the Larson car he had 
noticed as it passed him in the street. 
He glanced at the driver and a glint of 
hope lightened his depression. 

Owners of new Larson cars, at 
twenty-two-fifty, plus freight, did not 
wear shabby derby hats and wrinkled 
hand-me-downs and two-day beards, 
nor did their chauffeurs. Rudie Lentz 
moved a step or two and glanced at the 
license plate at the rear. His smile 
showed yellow teeth. Dealer’s License 
6789, North Carolina! A drive-away| 
Some Southern garage bringing a new 
car down under its own power because 
of the freight congestion! 

Rudie was in luck. Ordinary drivers 
were apt to shy at giving a fellow a lift, 
but the lads who drove these cars were 
different. They had long, lonesome 
miles ahead of them and most of them 
were glad of company. He leaned to- 
ward the shabby fellow at the wheel. 

“Say, brother, how about a lift a 
little way? You’re headed south, ain’t 
you? Want to pick up a piece of change 
for a passenger?” 

The driver turned a dull eye toward 
him. Rudie catalogued him instantly 
as a simp. This was going to be easy. 
He could stall about the suggested pas- 
sage money until they reached Pitt- 
land and then let the fool whistle for 
it. 

“I guess not.” The voice was stupid, 
too, like the eyes. “Sorry, but orders 
is not to take any passengers.” 

Rudie grinned slyly. “Sure, but 
who's going to know if you do it? I 
ain’t going to squeal, that’s sure.” He 
slipped around to the right-hand door 
and unlatched it confidently. “Come 
on; be a sport, brother.” 

The driver looked worried. His 
forehead wrinkled horizontally, giving 
his face an expression of comic dubi- 
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ety at which Rudie yearned to laugh 
outright. 

“I got orders,” he persisted. 

Rudie waved a lordly hand. “For- 
get ’em, then. Where’s the harm? You 
might want a lift yourself some day. 
Besides, there’s a piece of soft money 
in it for you 

“Why don’t you take the train, then?” 
The voice was plaintive. 

Rudie leaned closer. 








“Tl tell you 


why. There’s a guy watching the win- 
dow. He’s looking for trouble and I 
ain’t. See?” 


“Police?” The dull eyes widened. 

Rudie fancied that he detected a hint 
of sympathy in the tone. He remem- 
bered that nearly all drivers share a 
common antipathy toward the police 
who enforce traffic ordinances, also that 
there is a very general human instinct 
which befriends the under dog. He 
lowered his voice. 

“You guessed it, brother. They’re 
ali set to frame me for a trick I didn't 
pull. Be a sport and see me across the 
river anyhow.” 

“All right.” The dull eyes bright- 
ened. “You get in the back and lie 
down where nobody’ll see you on the 
boat. I been in trouble myself. Til 
take a chance on you.” 

Rudie glanced about him swiftly. 
They were in the semidarkness of the 
damp, evil-smelling tunnel. The top of 
the car concealed him from observation 
on the part of the teamster behind them, 
and he was effectively screened by 
truck-bodies on the right and in front. 
To the left there was only the narrow 
footpath, and at the moment it was 
deserted. He clambered quickly over 
the seat and curled himself in the bot- 
tom of the tonneau, grinning happily. 
It was easier than he had hoped. 

He felt the car start a moment later 
and lay still as it rolled down the in- 
the darkened interior of the 
His mind began to proceed 


cline to 
ferryboat. 


along a new line as he waited for the 
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throb of the propeller. Even when he 
reached Pittland, his pockets would be 
empty. He’d need a stake to finance 
him for a day or two—money to pay 
the charges on his trunk and buy food 
and lodging till he could make a play. 
Suppose—here was a brand-new Lar- 
son, that would bring anywhere from 
five hundred to a thousand, depending 
on where he could sell it, in charge of 
a hick who plainly didn’t know enough 
to come in when it rained. He was 
driving south—which meant that he 
was not due for three or four days, 
at least. There ought to be a profit in 
the situation for a man of Rudie’s in- 
telligence. He pondered intently while 
the ferry bucked its slanting course 
across the tide-rip. By the time he felt 
the boat bump into the pier on the far 
side, he had reached a definite conclu- 
sion. 

He kept his place as the car rolled 
into daylight. Perhaps fifteen minutes 
passed before his benefactor slowed 
down and addressed him. 

“You can get up now, I guess. 
out in the country.” 

Clambering back into the front seat, 
Rudie lighted a cigarette and offered 
one to the driver, who refused with a 
negative shake of his head. Rudie 
studied him narrowly as he drove, ap- 
proving his skill at the wheel without 
He questioned 
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abating his contempt. 
casually, eliciting certain useful infor- 
mation. 

The driver’s name was Dole, and he 
worked for the Carolina Garage at 
Greenboro. He expected to take five 
days for the trip down. He had forty 
dollars for expenses. No, he didn’t ex- 
pect to wire the garage to report his 
stops. They wouldn’t worry about him. 
He’d brought down cars before, often 
enough. 

Rudie’s small eyes retreated farther 
and farther into his skull as he extracted 
and digested these particulars. His 
plans began to shape themselves more 

















Fifteen miles ahead 
they would have to cross the salt 
marshes—a ten-mile stretch of deserted 
highway built up from the boggy flats, 
without a house anywhere in the 
swamp. Suppose a man were set down 
somewhere about the middle of that 
strip, it would be an hour or two be- 
fore he could reach a telephone. Of 
course if the man were tied up, and 
left a little way off the road, hidden by 
the thick growth of marsh grass, it 
would be considerably longer before he 
could hope to escape. 

The swamp knew how to keep se- 
crets, too, in case the victim did not 
manage to untie himself at all and no- 
body except the mosquitoes should find 
him. Rudie meditated carefully, weigh- 
ing the respective chances with a fine 
impartiality. Give him an hour’s start 
and he would be pretty sure to reach 
Sinkler’s shop, over at Medway, before 
anybody was on the lookout for a Lar- 
son car with a North Carolina license. 

Only eighteen or twenty miles to 
drive, and Sinkler would know how to 
keep the car safe from inquisitive eyes 
until it was driven south or west or 
north to be sold through some one of 
his allies in a comfortably far-away 
town. Sinkler would pay five hundred, 
easily enough, and five hundred would 
be plenty to finance Rudie’s adventures 
in Pittland. 

On the other hand, there were all 
sorts of possible contingencies which 
might upset this plan. A car might 
happen along five minutes behind him, 
to pick up the outraged Dole and carry 
him to a telephone before Rudie could 
strike the Medway road. The Larson 
might develop any one of a dozen com- 
plaints common to new machines, too, 
and delay Rudie long enough for the 
pursuit to overtake him. Moreover 
Dole would be able to identify him. 
That was the problem which impressed 
Rudie most deeply. 

Hitherto, in all his adventures, he 


definitely now. 
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had never appeared directly as the thief. 
He stole locked cars when their owners 
were out of sight, and if bad luck had 
ever thrown him into the hands of the 
police with the machine in his posses- 
sion, he would have been able to offer 
a very fair defense in the shape of a 
bill of sale, duly signed and witnessed, 
which he always provided in advance, 
with only the name and number of the 
auto to fill in after he had made his 
get-away. At the very worst, the po- 
lice would have had only a circumstan- 
tial case against him. 

If he tricked Dole out of the car 
now, he would leave behind him a wit- 
ness able to swear positively to his iden- 
tity and to upset any chance of wrig- 
gling out of a tight place. And Rudie 
Lentz was too cautious to view this 
prospect with any favor, badly as he 
needed the Larson in his business. Be- 
sides, there was an_alternative—a 
method which had serious drawbacks, 
to be sure, but which also offered a 
number of advantages to offset them. 
Rudie pondered it at deliberate length 
as the car rolled smoothly over the 
concrete road. 

He was still absorbed in its consid- 
eration when Dole swerved to the side 
of the highway and stopped. 

“Feels like that rear shoe was flat,” 
he remarked. “Guess I’ll take a look.” 

He clambered out on the left side, 
leaving Rudie in the seat, with the 
steering wheel within easy reach, and 
the engine still humming softly. Rudie’s 
fingers itched for that wheel and his 
foot moved instinctively toward the 
floor-throttle. He glanced about him. 
They were in practically deserted 
country—the barren slope running 
down toward the swamp, with no houses 
in sight. He could seize the wheel, 
throw in the gears and step on the 
throttle before Dole could open his 
mouth. It would be a simple matter to 
leave the yap to walk three or four 
miles and telephone the alarm to some 
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hick police force. By the time they 
got busy, he could be well on his way 
toward Sinkler’s, with five hundred as 
good as in his pocket. 

But he held back. What was the use 
of running chances, when you could 
play it absolutely safe? Dole inspected 
both rear shoes, felt them, wagged his 
head, and came slowly back to his place. 
Rudie observed that his forehead was 
corrugated in deep, washboard wrin- 
kles, as if something puzzled him. He 
drove on a trifle more slowly than be- 
fore. 

As they struck the edge of the 
swamp, he stopped again and went back 
to examine his tank-gauge. He took 
some time to do it, while Rudie Lentz 
wavered on the verge of the absurdly 
easy theft. His contempt for Dole 
mounted at these repeated proofs of 
the fellow’s trustful innocence. A boob 
like that deserved to be robbed, he told 
himself. Picking up a stranger, who 
actually admitted being in wrong with 
the police, and giving him chance after 
chance to steal the car! 

About two miles beyond the edge of 
the marsh they approached the long 
concrete bridge over Palliser’s inlet, a 
sluggish arm of salt water winding 
back from the bay over the quicksands 
of the swamp. An occasional fishing 
boat sometimes made use of it, and 
now and again a string of brick barges 
floated lazily down from the yards at 
Hastings, but to-day it was deserted. 

Rudie let his right hand stray around 
to his hip pocket. His mind was made 
up at last. If there had been a boat in 


sight, he would have abandoned his 
half-formed scheme, but the empty 


stretch of inlet decided him. 

As if to make it simpler for him, Dole 
stopped for the third time just as they 
reached the bridge. He muttered some- 
thing about the tires and climbed out. 
This time Rudie followed his example. 
He glanced up and down the road. 
straight as a ruler for a mile or two 
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in each direction, and his hand moved 
quickly from his hip to the side pocket 
of his coat. His small eyes were very 
deep in his skull now, and his lips had 
twisted away from his teeth in a mirth- 
less grin. He rounded the rear of the 
car and came face to face with Dole. 
Something flashed in his hand as it 
left his pocket. 

“Put ‘em up!” he ordered. 
funny business now.” 

Dole’s hands lifted instantly, and a 
curious expression came into his face, 
There was something about the look 
in his eyes that irritated Rudie Lentz. 
He felt as if this raw yap were iaugh- 
ing at him. 

“What’s the idea?” Dole spoke 
evenly, as if he weren’t frightened in 
the least. “This is a nice way to pay 
me for giving you a lift! I only got 
forty bucks, just like I told you.” 

Rudie laughed harshly. “You poor 
fish! You had it comin’ to you. See 
that road? Well, walk into it, and 
keep your hands right where they are.” 

At the point of his gun he drove Dole 
into a partly overgrown wheeltrack 
which veered off the main road, be- 
tween overhanging banks of scrub wil- 
lows—the remains of the short detour 
which had led to the temporary bridge 
over the inlet when the present concrete 
viaduct was in course of construction. 

Dole obeyed with an alacrity which 
puzzled Rudie. The fellow didn’t seem 
to mind being held up and_ robbed. 
Probably he was too simple to realize 
it yet. Rudie’s teeth showed between 
his lips. In the shelter of the over- 
growth he halted his captive. 

“Strip,” he commanded, 

Dole expostuiated. “Say, don’t take 
The mosquitoes'll 
Take the 


“No 


my clothes, brother. 
kill me before I can get out. 
bus, if you want it, but don’t be a hog.” 
“Take ’em off,” repeated Rudie. 
“Get a move on you or ” He moved 
the muzzle of the gun significantly. 
Dole fumbled at his collar. The sat- 

















isfied look had left his face now. Rudie 
enjoyed watching the bewilderment 
come back into it. 

“Look here—you take the bus and my 
coin and beat it. Vil keep my head 
shut. I wouldn’t dare to tell the boss 
I’d got robbed, any I'll fade, too. 
You'll have a week to make your get- 
away, and they’ll be huntin’ for me in- 
But leave me my 


way. 


stead of you then. 





clothes . 

Rudie shook his head resolutely and 
gestured again with the gun. Dole 
pulled off his coat and loosened his 
necktie. He seemed to be thinking 
hard. 


“You’re pulling a bonehead play,” he 
said. ‘“What’s it going to get you to 
leave me out here naked? I’ve treated 
you white. Give me a fair chance, and 
I'll keep quiet about the whole business. 
But if you take my clothes, I'll squeal. 
I'll have to squeal——”’ 

Rudie’s grin widened. “Squeal your 
head off,’ he rasped; “only get them 
off quick, or you won't have anything 
left to squeal with!” 

Apparently the sheer brutality of 
Rudie’s tone goaded Dole to despera- 
tion, for at the words, disregarding the 
poised revolver, he sprang. Rudie was 
so taken by surprise at the onslaught, 
that he pulled the trigger at random and 
his first shot went wild. His opponent 
was clutching for the weapon with one 
hand, while the other sought his own 
hip pocket. 

It was a perilous moment for Rudie’s 
plan. Exerting every ounce of his 
strength, he forced the muzzle of his 
revolver close against Dole’s head and 
fired—once—twice. 

The next instant the man’s hold loos- 
ened and he collapsed without a sound 
into a crumpled huddle of distorted 
limbs. 

Rudie surveyed him for a moment, 
his lips drawn back from his teeth, the 
smoking gun still covering the motion- 
less body. He stooped and felt the 
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wrist expertly. There was no pulse. 
He removed the remainder of the cloth- 
ing. 

The abutment of the temporary 
bridge ran a little way into the stream 
and Rudie felt reasonably certain that 
there was deep water at its foot. He 
lifted with a sharp, straining effort and 
half dragged the limp flesh to the edge 
of the abutment. There was a splash 
and a settling of murky waters. Rudie 
straightened and drew a long breath. 
Any hesitation or compunction he might 
have felt was disposed of by his vic- 
tim’s sudden yet forlorn resistance. 

It had been easy—almost too easy, 
and what was left was easier still. As 
Dole had suggested, the garage in 
Greensboro would suspect its own em- 
ployee of the robbery. The police 
would search perfunctorily for a gawky, 
lank fellow with yellow hair and hand- 
me-down clothes and grease-grimed 
hands. They would look more ear- 
nestly for a new Larson car, but long be- 
fore they were on its track, the Larson 
would have passed into the possession 
of some bargain hunter in Akron or 
Erie, who wouldn’t be in too much of 
a hurry to talk about it, even if he hap- 
pened to discover that the authorities 
were looking for a car bearing his num- 
ber. 

The beauty of the scheme was that 
it would be merely another case of 
automobile stealing. The papers would 
not feature it, and the police would 
not pay any more attention to it than 
to any similar theft. Rudie knew how 
commonplace such thefts were and how 
calmly the police regarded them. 

He had a full week in which to get 
rid of the car. He had forty dollars 
with which to pay expenses while he 
negotiated the sale, and there wasn’t 
a chance in the world that he could 
get into trouble over it. He would 
have a bill of sale, all in order, to show 
how he happened to be in possession, in 
the remote contingency of any inves- 
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tigation. As Dole had pointed out, the 
burden of the theft would rest on the 
missing driver. 

As for the murder—suppose some 
one did find the body while it was still 
recognizable? It would be another 
mystery for the police to puzzle over; 
but why should they connect a float- 
ing corpse in Palliser’s inlet with a 
thieving chauffeur from Greensboro. If 
somebody came up from Greensboro to 
view the body, it might be identified as 
that of the missing driver, but the odds 
against it were at least a million to one. 

Rudie made a compact bundle of the 
clothes and shoes and knotted them 
firmly together with a heavy stone in 
their center. The pockets contained 
only a few trifles—a bill of sale cover- 
ing the car and made out to the Caro- 
lina Garage, which was highly valuable 
for the present, and which Rudie tucked 
carefully into his vest pocket along 
with the thin roll of bills of which Dole 
had spoken. He grinned cheerfully 
when he discovered a heavy pistol in the 
hip pocket of the trousers. 

Dole had been heeled, after all! 
Rudie was about to fling the gun into 
the inlet when a sudden idea checked 
his arm. He grinned again and slipped 
the weapon into his own pocket, throw- 
ing his own automatic far out into the 
water. Might as well play it absolutely 
safe, while he was at it. Remote as 
the chance of discovery was, it would 
he safer to be carrying a revolver of 
different caliber than the one which 
had slain Dole. He prided himself on 
the precaution. Taking pains with de- 
tails like this was the way to insure 
safety. 

He carried the bundle of clothes back 
to the car and drove siowly out to the 
middle of the bridge before he dropped 
them over its downstream side. His 
spirits mounted. The rudiments of a 








conscience which had survived his ca- 
reer were utterly at peace. 
qualms over the murder. 


He had no 
As for the 
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meanness of the trick, the contemptible 
fashion in which he had repaid a kindly 
deed, it merely added an extra smack 
of zest to his satisfaction. He whistled 
cheerfully as he drove. He wasn’t 
afraid. He had a week of security 
ahead of him, and he wouldn't need 
more than a day or two. 

It might be a good idea to try the 
same stunt again. There were lots of 
drive-aways, in these days of freight- 
congestion, and the swamp could keep 
two secrets as easily as it kept one, 
Yes, he might repeat the scheme, later 
on, if things didn’t go well over in 
Pittland. It was certainly safer than 
trying to wire round an ignition lock 
with the owner likely to interrupt the 
job, and having to drive like a lunatic 
to get under cover before the alarm 
went out. 

In fact the scheme was so eminently 
feasible and safe that Rudie wondered 
why he hadn’t thought of it before, or 
why somebody else hadn’t thought of it. 
He surveyed it with the pride of an 
inventor. If you had nerve enough to 
bump off the driver, you could pick 
up all the cars you wanted, practically 
without risk. Yes, it was a better stunt 
than picking locks or cutting chains. 
He’d certainly repeat. 

He left the swamp and climbed a 
steep grade into Hilton, a dirty little 
mill city squatting on the crest of a 
low hill. The familiar red standard 
of a gas-supply station caught his eye 
and he swerved toward it. Better make 
sure of a full tank before striking the 
State line. 

“Fill her up,” he said carelessly to 
the greasy youth who slouched out to 
serve him. 

He lolled back comfortably against 
the cushions, utterly at peace with him- 
self. The greasy youth busied himself 
at the tank. He took so long about it 
that Rudie’s irritation woke, and he 
twisted in his seat just as the fellow 
came toward him. 

















“Say, there’s something funny about 
this here tank,” the greasy one drawled. 
“Show me how she works, will you?” 

Rudie emitted a gasping snarl and 
climbed out. He stooped over the cap, 
and observed, for the first time, that 
the number of the car was pressed in 
the sheet metal immediately beside it. 
He didn’t like this at all. It must be 
anew wrinkle. With the number safely 
hidden under the hood, a fellow could 
be reasonably sure that nobody would 
bother him, but if they began putting 
them on the tank, it meant trouble every 
time you stopped for gas. Of course 
he was safe enough, but 

A pair of grimy hands flashed before 
him and closed firmly on his throat. 
He heard a yell from behind him, was 
conscious of a scurry of approaching 
steps. Reinforcements arrived before 
he could reach the heavy gun in his 
pocket. He found himself in the grip 
of three garage mechanics, listening 
stupidly while the weedy youth who 
had leaped on him from behind emitted 
a breathless explanation. 





“It’s the number headquarters 1s 
lookin’ fer,’ he chortled. “See— 
115123! Hang on to him, boys. We'll 


split that reward three ways.” 

Rudie tried bluster, “You'll split a 
nice little stretch in the pen,” he snarled. 
“I’m driving this bus south for the Caro- 
lina Garage, at Greensboro. You'll 
find the bill of sale in my pocket. Take 
your mitts off me P 

A beefy, red-faced patrolman in uni- 
form lumbered up. Rudie repeated his 
declaration. The lanky mechanic re- 
peated his. Officer Casey looked sober. 
He produced a pair of link handcuffs 
and snapped them carefully about 
Rudie’s wrists. : 

“We'll all take a little trip down to 
headquarters,” he announced. ‘‘You 
can tell the rest of it to the chief. He 
gets paid to listen.” 

Rudie subsided. He tried desperately 
to collect his wits, as the triumphant 
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youngster took the wheel of the Larson 
and the harness bull hoisted his captive 
into the rear seat. He must think fast 
and clearly. It wasn’t possible that they 
knew about Dole. Why, the whole 
thing had happened less than half an 
hour ago, and any car that could have 
brought the news would have had to 
pass him on the swamp road. 

He felt a clammy moisture standing 
out on his forehead and tried to wipe 
it away with his manacled hands. What 
could it mean? They were looking out 
for the car within twenty minutes after 
it had been stolen, and with the only 
man who knew of the theft lying at the 
bottom of Palliser’s inlet! There must 
be some mistake—some blunder about 
the number. Of course. That was it. 
Telegraphs and telephones could easily 
mix up a figure. He breathed more 
easily. All he had to do was to stick 
to his story. 

At headquarters he faced a grizzled, 
wrinkled veteran of the force, who sur- 
veyed him curiously from clear, ‘light- 
blue eyes which had a trick of unpleas- 
ant steadiness. 

Rudie told a straight story. He was 
from the Carolina Garage, and he was 
driving the car south for them. He had 
the bill of sale in his pocket. 

“Let’s have a look at it,” said Chief 
Garahan mildly. 

Casey fumbled for it and laid it on 
the desk. 

The chief regarded it with interest. 
“See if he’s packin’ a gat,” he suggested, 

Casey produced the heavy revolver 
with a flourish. 

Rudie grinned. 
to take this trip without one, chief 


“Wouldn’t be safe 


” 





“That’s so, all right.” Garahan 
nodded. “Old relic, all right. Had it 
long ?” 

“Couple of years, anyway.” Rudie 


began to feel easier. 

“Well, in that case, I guess we’ve got 
the answer, Casey.” 

The old police official jerked his head 
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toward the door, and Rudie felt him- 
self ungently propelled in the direction 
of the cell block. He protested volubly, 
but Chief Harahan seemed unaware of 
his remarks. 

As for Casey, he had a rude whisper 
which brought a fresh moisture out on 
Rudie’s forehead. 

“Come on, now,’ he admonished. 
“You can make yer speech in the chair.” 

Rudie’s throat tightened. He sent 
word to a lawyer recommended by a 
sullen turnkey and waited in a growing 
state of disturbance until Mr. Alfred 
Judson arrived. 

Mr. Judson was a round, glistening 
individual, with a wide, lax mouth and 
small, shifty eyes which conflicted with 
his general air of sedate and substantial 
respectability. He listened to Rudie’s 
story, wielding a quill toothpick and 
nodding soberly in the pauses. 

“TI thought you wanted a lawyer,” he 
said, when Rudie had finished. “I 
didn’t know you just needed an audi- 
ence. What’s the idea of pulling that 
stuff on me?” 

Rudie stared. “I don’t get you.” 

“No. Well, now Ill tell you what 
you ought to have told me. You started 
in to swipe this Larson bus in front of 
John Cameron’s house, about five 
o’clock this morning. Cameron spotted 
you just as you got her started, and 
made a dash for you. He got hold of 
the door and was climbing in when you 
plugged him—hit him twice with a 
thirty-eight. He lived long enough to 
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tell that much. You had this get-away 
all figured out—license plates and bill 
of sale all framed up, and you took a 
chance on it. You didn’t figure on 
the new Larson stunt of stamping the 
car numbers on the tank, or you’d have 
come out on top.” 

Rudie could only stare, while some- 
thing seemed to draw a choking band 
around his throat and a grim, sinister 
vision revealed a squat, distorted arm- 
chair before his eyes—a chair with dan- 
gling straps and ugly, thick wires run- 
ning down to it from the ceiling. 

So that was it, was it? Dole had 
been running away. Why, he must 
have wanted Rudie to steal the car, 
when he had invented excuses for get- 
ting out and leaving the engine running! 
And Rudie—Rudie had taken him for 
just a stupid country mechanic. He 
tried to gather his wits. ° 

“T’ll own up,” he said, with an ef- 
fort. “I pinched the car, all right, It 
was standin’ in front of Mike Conlan’s 
place, on Eighth Street, and I helped 
I don’t know a thing about 


” 


myself. 
the rest of it—— 

Mr. Judson nodded approvingly. 
“That’s better,” he said. “We could 
make a play on that story if you hadn't 
tipped your mitt. But it’s no use— 
they’ve got you cold. You had the gun 
on you when Casey picked you up—an 
old-style gun that writes a regular auto- 
graph. An’ you told the chief you'd 
had it for a couple of years! Say, you 
wise crooks make me tired. !” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


gus SPICIOUS of the conduct of his young wife, 

tives Brisley and Gunn, 
going with Quentin Gray and Sir 
Kazmab by name. He 
Rita Irvin with the mystic. 

Alarmed by the detective’s report 
breaks into Kazmah's rooms. Gray, 
accompanied by his old friend Seton whom he 
in several years. 

The apartment is silent and apparently 
recess in an inner room the lifeless body 
wound. There 

Rita's association with Sir Lucien is due 
also visited a Limehouse resort known as The 
eyed Chinaman, Sin Sin Wa, and his white wife, 
extortionate prices charged by Kazmah that 
evening of the baronet’s murder. 

Chief Inspector Kerry, 
of Gray's, that Rita Irvin and Sir Lucien were 
drugs. He fails, however, to get any 
to the drug cache 
shop of Sam Tok. 
aided by Sam Tdk. 
into the 


clew to 


There Kerry is overcome 
Meanwhile Seton, 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE EMPTY WHARF. 





HE suspected area of Lime- 
house was closely invested as 
any fortress of old when Se- 
ton once more found himself 
approaching the now familiar neigh- 
borhood. He had spoken to several 
pickets and had gathered no news of 
interest, except that none of them had 
seen Chief Kerry since 
time short Seton, 
from more 
he conten 
streets, 
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of Spinker’s Detective 

Lucien Pyne 
states that Gray has come out of 


io the 


that Rita 
who likewise 
has met 


deserted. On investigation, however, 
Lucien 
Kazmah, 

fact that both are drug addicts. 


of Sir 
is no sign or trace of Rita Irvin or 
to the 
pretense of being a dream reader, is really a dealer in contraband drugs. 
House of a Hundred 
known as Mrs. Sin. It 
Rita and Sir 
investigating the crime, 
drug 
Kazmah’'s identity. He does finally 
and hiding place of Sin Sin Wa, 
and 
who is the investigator 
mystery and its bearing on the drug trafiic, 


Monte Irvin, a London alderman, sets Detec- 
Agency, to shadow her. bBrisley reports her 
apartment of an Oriental dream reader, 
the place alone, leaving Sir Lucien and 


fails to appear, Irvin summons the police and 
is anxious Sbout Rita, comes to the place alse, 
accidentally that night for the first time 


they fiud in a 
Pyne. Death has been caused by a stab 
Kazmah, under 
Sir Lucien and Rita have 
Raptures, conducted by a one- 
was to protest against the 
Lucien visited the dream reader on the 


Margaret Halley, a cousin 
illicit trafficker in 
make his way 
a subcellar in Chinatown underneath the barber 
made prisoner by Sin Sin Wa and Mrs. Sin, 
relegated by the Home Office to look 
is puzzled over Kerry's disappearance. 


learns from Doctor 
addicts, and Kazmah, an 


He had no definite plan of action. 
Every line of mang hitherto followed 
had led to nothing but disa ippointment. 
With most of the details concerning 
the elaborate organization of the Kaz- 
mah group either gathered or in sight, 
he whereabouts of the surviving mem- 
bers remained a profound mystery. 

From the Chinese no information 
could be obtained. Distrust of the po- 
lice resides deep within Chinese 
panes for the Chinaman—and not un- 
justly—regards the 
ready to accu 


ing to defend him; knows 
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ever 
e him and ever unwill- 
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murdered by his white 
with impunity. But when the 
police seek information from China- 
town, Chinatown takes its revenge and 


is silent. 
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neighbors 
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But on the river, above and below 
Limehouse, patrols watched for signals 
from the Asiatic quarter, and from a 
carefully selected spot on the Surrey 
side George Martin watched also. Not 
even the lure of a neighboring tavern 
could draw him from his post. Hour 
after hour he waited patiently; for 
Sin Sin Wa paid fair prices, and to- 
night he bought neither opium nor co- 
caine, but liberty. 

Seton Pasha passing from point to 
point, and nowhere receiving news of 
Kerry, began to experience a certain 
anxiety respecting the safety of the in- 
trepid chief inspector. His mind filled 
with troubled conjectures, he passed the 
house formerly occupied by the one- 
eyed Chinaman—where he found De- 
tective Sergeant Coombes on duty and 
very much on the alert—and followed 
the bank of the Thames in the direction 
of Limehouse Basin. 

The narrow, ill-lighted street was 
quite deserted. Bad weather and the 
presence of many police had driven the 
Asiatic inhabitants indoors. But from 
the river and the docks arose the in- 
cessant din of industry. Whistles 
shrieked and machinery clanked, and 
sometimes remotely came the sound of 
human voices. 

Musing upon the sordid mystery 
which seems to underlie the whole of 
this dingy quarter, Seton pursued his 
way, crossing inlets and circling around 
basins dimly divined, turning to the 
right into a lane flanked by high eyeless 
walls, and again to the left, finally to 
emerge nearly opposite a dilapidated 
gateway giving access to a small wharf. 

All unconsciously, he was traversing 
the same route as that recently pur- 
sued by the fugitive Sin Sin Wa; but 
now he paused, staring at the empty 
wharf. The annexed building, a mere 





shell, had not escaped examination by 
the search party, and it was with no 
very definite purpose in view that Se- 
pushed 


ton open the rickety gate. 
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Doubtless Kismet, of which the Arabs 
speak, dictated that he should do so, 

The tide was high and the water 
whispered ghostlike under the pile- 
supported structure. Seton experienced 
a new sense of chill which did not 
seem to be entirely physical as he stared 
out at the gloomy river prospect and 
listened to the uncanny whispering of 
the tide. He was about to turn back 
when another sound attracted his at- 
tention. A dog was whimpering some- 
where near him. 

At first he was disposed to believe 
that the sound was due to some other 
cause, for the deserted wharf was not 
a likely spot in which to find a dog, 
but when to the faint whimpering there 
was added a scratching sound, Seton’s 
last doubts vanished. 

“It’s a dog,” he said, “a small dog.” 

Like Kerry, he always carried an 
electric pocket lamp and now he di- 
rected its rays into the interior of the 
shell-like building. 

A tiny spaniel, whining excitedly, was 
engaged in scratching with its paws 
upon the dirty floor as though deter- 
mined to dig its way through. As the 
light shone upon it, the dog crouched 
affrightedly and, glancing in Seton’s di- 
rection, revealed its teeth. He saw 
that it was covered with mud from 
head to tail, presenting a most woebe- 
gone appearance; and the mystery of 
its presence there came home to him 
strongly. 

It was a toy spaniel of a breed very 
popular among ladies of fashion, and 
to its collar was still attached a tat- 
tered and muddy fragment of ribbon. 

The little animal cringed in a manner 
which unmistakably pointed to the fact 
that it apprehended ill treatment, but 
these personal fears had only a sec- 
ondary place in its mind, and with one 
eye on the intrduer, it continued to 
scratch madly at the floor. 

Seton acted promptly. He snapped 
off the light and, replacing the lamp 














in his pocket, stepped into the building 
and dropped down upon his knees be- 
side the dog. He next lay prone and, 
having rapidly cleared a space of some 
of the dirt which coated it, he applied 
his ear to the floor. 

In spite of that iron control which 
he habitually imposed upon himself, he 
became aware of the fact that his heart 
was beating rapidly. He had learned 
at Leman Street that Kerry had brought 
Mrs. Irvin’s dog from Prince’s Gate 
to aid in the search for the missing 
woman. He did not doubt that this 
was the dog which snarled and scratched 
excitedly beside him. Dimly he di- 
vined something of the truth; Kerry 
had fallen into the hands of the gang, 
but the dog—evidently not without dif- 
ficulty—had escaped. What lay below 
the wharf? 

Holding his breath, he crouched lis- 
tening; but not a sound could he de- 
tect. 

“There’s nothing here, old chap,” he 
said to the dog. 

Responsive to the friendly tone, the 
little animal began barking loudly with 
high staccato notes which must have 
been audible on the Surrey shores. 

Seton was profoundly mystified by 
the animal’s He had per- 
sonally searched every foot of this par- 
ticular building and was confident that 
it afforded no hiding place.” The ac- 
tions of the dog, however, were suscep- 
tible of only one explanation and Seton, 
recognizing that the clew to the mys- 
tery lay somewhere within this ram- 
shackle building, became seized with a 
conviction that he watched. 

The almost superstitious respect for 
the powers of Sin Sin Wa, which had 
led Chief Inspector Kerry to look upon 
the Chinaman as a being more than 
humanly endowed, began to take 
He regretted 
having entered the place so overtly, he 
regretted having shown a light. Keen, 
watchful eyes regarded him. It was 


behavior. 


was being 





pos- 


session of Seton Pasha. 
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perhaps a delusion, bred of the mourn- 
ful night sounds, the gloom, and the 
uncanny resourcefulness, already 
proved, of the Kazmah group. But it 
operated powerfully. 

Theories, wild, improbable, flocked 
to his mind. The great dope cache lay 
beneath his feet, and there must be 
some hidden entrance to it which had 
escaped the attention of the search 
party. This in itself was not improb- 
able, since they had devoted no more 
time to this building than to any other 
in the vicinity. That wild cry in the 
night which had struck so mournful a 
chill to the hearts of the watchers on 
the river had seemed to come out of 
the void of the blackness, had given 
but slight clew to the location of the 
place of captivity. Indeed, they could 
only surmise that it had been uttered 
by the missing woman; yet in their 
hearts neither had doubted it. 

He determined to cause the place to 
be searched again, as secretly as pos- 
sible; he determined to set so close 
a guard over it and over its approaches, 
that none could enter or leave unob- 
served. 

Yet, that Kismet in whose omnipo- 
tence he more than half believed had 
ordained otherwise, for man is merely 
an instrument in the hand of Fate! 


CHAPTER XL. 


COIL OF THE PIGTAIL. 


HE inner room was in darkness and 
the fume-laden air almost un- 
breathable. A dull and regular moan- 
ing sound proceeded from the corner 
where the bed was situated, but of the 
contents of the place and of its other 
Kerry had no 
His imagina- 
had 


occupant or 
more than a hazy idea. 
tion supplied those details which he 


occupants, 


failed to observe. 

Mrs. Monte Irvin in a dying condi- 
tion lay upon the bed, and some one or 
something crouched on the divan be- 
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hind Kerry as he lay stretched upon 
the matting-covered floor. His wrists 
tied behind him gave him great pain, 
and since his ankles were also fastened 
and the end of the rope drawn taut 
and attached to that binding his wrists, 
he was rendered absolutely helpless. 
For one of his fiery temperament, this 
physical impotence was maddening, and 
because his own handkerchief had been 
tied tightly around his head so as to 
secure between his teeth a wooden stop- 
per of considerable size which pos- 
sessed an unpleasant chemical taste and 
smell, even speech was denied him. 

How long he had lain thus he had 
no means of judging accurately; but 
hours—long, maddening hours—seemed 
to have passed since, with the muzzle 
of Sin Sin Wa’s Mauser pressed coldly 
to his ear, he had submitted willy nilly 
to the adroit manipulations of Mrs. 
Sin. 

At first he had believed, in his con- 
firmed masculine vanity, that it would 
be a simple matter to extricate himself 
from the fastenings made by a woman; 
but when, rolling him sideways, she had 
drawn back his heels and run the loose 
end of the line through the loop formed 
by the lashing of his wrists behind him, 
he had recognized a Chinese training 
and had resigned himself to the inev- 
itable. The wooden gag was a sore 
trial, and, if it had not broken his spirit, 
it had nearly caused him to break an 
artery in his impotent fury. 

Into the darkened inner chamber Sin 
Sin Wa had dragged him, and there 
Kerry had lain ever since, listening to 
the-various sounds of the place, to the 
coarse voice, often raised in anger, of 
Mrs. Sin, to the crooning tones of the 
imperturbable Chinaman. The inces- 
sant moaning of the woman on the bed 
mingled with another sound more re- 
mote, which Kerry for a long time 
failed to identify; but ultimately he 
concluded it to be occasioned by the 
tide flowing under the wharf, 
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The raven was silent because, im- 
prisoned in his wicker cage, he had 
been placed in some dark spot below 
the counter. Very dimly from time to 
time a steam siren might be heard upon 
the river, and once the thudding of a 
screw propeller told of the passage of 
a large vessel along Limehouse Reach, 

In the eyes of Mrs. Sin Kerry had 
read menace, and, for all their dark 
beauty, they reminded him of the eyes 
of a cornered rat. Beneath the con- 
temptuous nonchalance’ which _ she 
flaunted, he read terror and remorse 
and a foreboding of doom—panic ill- 
repressed which made her dangerous 
as any wild animal at bay. The atti- 
tude of the Chinaman was more puz- 
zling. He seemed to bear the chief in- 
spector no personal animosity. Indeed, 
in his glittering eye Kerry had detected 
a sort of mysterious light of under- 
standing which was almost mirthful, 
but which bore no relation to Sin Sin 
Wa’s perpetual smile. 

Kerry’s respect for the one-eyed Chi- 
naman had increased rather than dimin- 
ished upon closer acquaintance. Un- 
derlying his urbanity he failed to trace 
any symptom of apprehension. This 
Sin Sin Wa, accomplice of a murderess 
self-confessed, evident head of a drug 
syndicate which had led to the estab- 
lishment of a Home Office inquiry, this 
badly “wanted” man whose last hid- 
ing place, whose keep, was closely in- 
vested by the agents of the law, was 
the same Sin Sin Wa who had smil- 
ingly extended his wrists, inviting the 
manacles, when Kerry had first made 
his acquaintance under circumstances 
legally very different. 

Kerry could hear him 
singing his weird crooning song, and 
twice Mrs. Sin had shrieked blasphe- 
mous execrations at him because of it. 
But why should Sin Sin Wa _ sing? 
What hope had he of escape? In the 
case of any other criminal, Kerry would 
have answered “None,” but the ease 


Sometimes 

















with which this one-eyed, singing Chi- 
naman had departed from his abode 
under the very noses of four detectives 
had shaken the police inspector’s conti- 
dence in the efficiency of ordinary po- 
lice methods where this Chinese con- 
jurer was concerned. 

A man who could convert an elab- 
orate opium house into a dirty ruin in 
so short a time, too, »was capable of 
other miraculous feats, and it would 
not have surprised Kerry to learn that 
Sin Sin Wa at a moment’s notice could 
disguise himself as a chest of tea or 
pass, invisible, through solid walls. 

For evidence that Seton Pasha or 
any of the men from Scotland Yard 
had penetrated the secret of Sam Tuk’s 
cellar, Kerry listened in vain. What 
was about to happen he could not im- 
agine, or if his life was to be spared. 
In the confession so curiously extorted 
from Mrs. Sin by her husband, he per- 
ceived a clew to this and other mys- 
teries, but strove in vain to disentangle 
it from the many maddening complex- 
ities of the case. 

So he mused wearily, listening to the 
moaning of his fellow captive and won- 
dering, since no sign of life came 
thence, why he imagined another pres- 
ence in the stuffy room. And in upon 
these dreary ponderings broke an al- 
tercation between Mrs. Sin and her hus- 
band. 

“Keep the blasted 
up!” she cried hoarsely. 

“Tling-a-Ling wantchee  catchee 
bleathee some time,” crooned Sin Sin 
Wa. 

“Hello, 
drowsily. 
smartest lez— 

“You catchee sleepee, Tling-a-Ling,” 
murmured the Chinaman. “Mrs. Sin 
no likee you palaber, lo!” 

‘Burn it!” cried the woman. 
the one-eyed horror!” 

But when, carrying a lighted lantern, 
Sin Sin Wa presently came into the 


thing covered 


hello!” croaked the raven 


“Smartest — smartest — 


” 


“Burn 
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inner room, he smiled as imperturbably 
as ever and was unmoved so far as 
external evidence showed. 

Sin Sin Wa set the lantern upon a 
Moorish coffee table which once had 
stood beside the divan in Mrs. Sin’s 
saticium at The House of a Hundred 
Raptures. A signiiicant glance—its 
significance an acute puzzle to the re- 
cipient—he cast upon Chief Inspector 
Kerry. His hands tucked in the loose 
sleeves of his blouse, he stood looking 
down at the woman who lay moaning 
on the bed. 

“Tchee, tchee,’ he crooned softly. 
“You hab no catchee die, my beauti- 
ful. You snifee plenty too muchee 
white snow. Tchee, tchee. Velly bad 
woman tly makee you catchee die, but 
Sin Sin Wa no hab got for killee chop. 
Topside Pidgin no good enough, lo.” 

His thick, extraordinarily long pig- 
tail hanging down his back and gleam- 
ing in the rays of the lantern, he stood, 
head bowed, watching Mrs. Monte Ir- 
vin. Kerry, because of his position on 
the floor, could not see Mrs. Irvin, but 
she continued to moan incessantly, and 
he knew that she must be unconscious 
of the Chinaman’s scrutiny. 

“Hurry, old fool!” came Mrs. Sin’s 
harsh voice from the outer room. “In 
ten minutes Ah Fung will give the sig- 
nal. Is she dead yet, the doll-woman?” 

“She hab no catchee die,” murmured 
Sin Sin Wa. “She still vella beautiful. 
T chee.” 

It was at the moment that he spoke 
these words that Seton Pasha entered 
the empty building above and found 
the spaniel scratching at the paved 
floor. So that, as Sin Sin Wa stood 
looking down at the wan face of the 
unfortunate woman who refused to die, 
the dog above, excited by Seton’s pres- 
ence, ceased to whine and scratch, and 
began to bark. 

Faintly to the vault the sound of the 
high-pitched yapping penetrated. 
tensed his muscles and 


Kerry 
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groaned impotently, feeling his heart 
beating like a hammer in his breast. 
Complete silence reigned in the outer 
room. Sin Sin Wa never stirred. 
Again the dog barked. 

“Hello! Hello!” shrieked the raven 
shrilly. “Number one p’lice chop, lo! 
Sin Sin Wa! Sin Sin Wa!” 

There came a fierce exclamation, the 
sound of something being hastily over- 
turned, of a scuffle. 

“Sin—Sin—Wa!” croaked the raven 
feebly. 

The words ended in a screeching 
cry, which was followed by a sound 
of wildly beating wings. Sin Sin Wa, 
hands tucked in sleeves, turned and 
walked from the inner room, closing 
the sliding door behind him with a 
movement of his shoulder. 

Resting against the empty shelves, 
he stood and surveyed the scene in 
the vault. 

Mrs. Sin, who had been kneeling be- 
side the wicker cage, which was upset, 
was in the act of standing upright. At 
her feet and not far from the motion- 
less form of old Sam Tuk, who sat 
like a dummy figure in his chair be- 
fore the stove, lay a palpitating mass 
of black feathers. Other detached 
feathers were sprinkled about the 
floor. Feebly the raven’s wings beat 
the ground once—twice—and were 
still. 

Sin Sin Wa uttered one sibilant word, 
withdrew his hands from his sleeves 
and, stepping around the end of the 
counter, dropped upon his knees be- 
side the raven. He touched it with 
long yellow fingers, then raised it and 
stared into the solitary eye, now glazed, 
and sightless as its fellow. The smile 
had gone from the face of Sin Sin 
Wa. 

“My Tling-a-Ling,” 
native, mandarin tongue. 
me, my little black friend.” 

A bead of blood, like a ruby, dropped 
from the raven’s beak. 


he moaned in his 
“Speak to 
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Sin Sin Wa bowed his head and knelt 
a while in silence. Then, standing up, 
he reverently laid the poor bedraggled 
body upon a chest. He turned and 
looked at his wife. 

Hands on hips she confronted him 
and her glance of contempt swept him 
up and down. 

“T’ve often threatened to do it,” she 
said in English. “Now I’ve done it. 
They’re on the wharf. We’re trapped 
thanks to that black squalling horror.” 

“T chee, tchee,” hissed Sin Sin Wa. 

His one gleaming eye fixed upon the 
woman unblinkingly, he began very de- 
liberately to roll up his loose sleeves. 
She watched him, contempt in her 
glance, but her expression changed 
subtly, and her dark eyes narrowed. 
She looked rapidly toward Sam Tuk, 
but Sam Tuk never stirred. 

“Old fool!” she cried at Sin Sin Wa. 
“What are you doing?” 

But Sin Sin Wa, his sleeves rolled 
up above his yellow, sinewy forearms, 
now tossed his pigtail serpentine 
across his shoulder and touched it with 
his fingers, an odd, caressing movement. 

“Ho!” Mrs. Sin laughed in her deep, 
scoffing fashion. “It is for me you 
make all this bhobbery, eh? It is me 
you are going to chastise, my dear?” 

She flung back her head, snapping 
her fingers before the silent Chinaman. 
He watched her; and slowly—slowly 
—he began to crouch lower and lower; 
but always that unblinking regard re- 
mained fixed upon the face of Mrs. 
Sin. 

The woman laughed again, 
loudly. Bending her lithe body for- 
ward in mocking mimicry, she snapped 
her fingers, once—again—and again— 
under Sin Sin Wa’s nose. 

“Do you think, you blasted yellow 
ape, that you can frighten mc?” she 
screamed, a swift flame of wrath light- 
ing up her dark face. 

In a flash she had raised her kimono 
and had the stiletto in her hand. But, 


more 














-eyen swifter than she, Sin Sin Wa 


sprang. 

Once—twice, she struck at him; and 
blood streamed from his left shoulder. 
But the pigtail, like an executioner’s 
rope, was about the woman’s throat. 
She uttered one smothered shriek, 
dropping the knife, and then was si- 
lent. 

Rigidly, at arm’s length, he held her; 
and when he read death in her em- 
purpled face, a miraculous thing hap- 
pened. 

The “blind” 
opened ! 

A husky rattle told of the end, and 
he dropped the woman’s body from his 
steelly grip, disengaging his pigtail with 
a swift movement of the head. Open- 
ing and closing his yellow fingers to re- 
store circulation, he stood looking down 
at her. He spat upon the floor at her 
feet. 

Then, turning, he held out his arms 
and confronted Sam Tuk. 

“Was it well done, bald father of 
wisdom?” he asked hoarsely. 

But old Sam Tuk, seated lumpish in 
his chair like some grotesque idol be- 
fore whom a human sacrifice has been 
offered up, stirred not. The length of 
loaded tubing with which he had struck 
Kerry lay beside him where it had 
fallen from his nerveless hand. And 
the two oblique, beady eyes of Sin 
Sin Wa, watching, grew dim. Step by 
step he approached the old Chinaman, 
stopped, touched him, then knelt and 
laid his head upon the thin knees. 


eye of Sin Sin Wah 


“Old father.” he murmured. “Old 
bald father who knew so much. To- 
night you know all.” 

For Sam Tak was no more. At what 


moment he had died, whether in the 
excitement of striking Kerry, or lat 
no man could have presumed to say 


er, 
Ys 
since, save by an occasional nod of his 
head, he had often simulated death in 
life, he who was so old that he was 
known as “The Father of Chinatown.” 
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Standing upright, Sin Sin Wa looked 
from the dead man to the dead raven. 
Then, tenderly raising poor Tling-a- 
Ling, he laid the great, disheveled bird, 
a weird offering, upon the knees of Sam 
Tak. 

“Take him with 
travel to-night, my father,” 
“For he, too, was faithful.” 

A cheap clock commenced a muted 
clangor, for the little hammer was muf- 
fled. 

Sin Sin Wa walked slowly across to 
the counter. Taking up the gleaming 
joss, he unscrewed its pedestal. Then, 
returning to the spot where Mrs. Sin 
lay, he coolly detached a leather wal- 
let which she wore beneath her dress 
fastened to a girdle. Next he removed 
her rings, her bangles, and other orna- 
ments. He secreted all in the interior 
of the joss—his treasure chest. He 
raised his hands and began to unplait 
his long pigtail, which, like his blind 
eye, was camouflage, a false queue at- 
tached to his own hair, which he wore 
but slightly longer than some Euro- 
peans and many Americans. With a 
small pair of scissors he clipped off his 
long, snakelike mustaches. 


you where you 
he said. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


THE FINDING OF KAZMAH. 
At a point just above the sweep of 
Limehouse Reach a watchful river 
police patrol observed a moving speck 
of light on the right bank of the 
Thames. As if in answer to the sig- 
nal, there came, a few moments later, 
a second moving speck at a point not 
far above the district once notorious in 
its possession of Ratcliff Highway. A 
answered from the Surrey 
ank, and a fourth shone out yet 
1igher up and on the opposite side of 
he Thames. 
The tide had just turned. As Chief 
Inspector Kerry had once observed, 
“there are no pleasure parties punting 
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about that stretch,” and consequently 
when George Martin tumbled into his 
skiff on the Surrey shore and began 
lustily to pull upstream, he was ob- 
served almost immediately by the river 
police. 

Pulling hard against the stream, it 
took him a long time to reach his des- 
tination—the stone stairs near the point 
from which the second light had been 
shown. Rain had ceased and the mist 
had cleared shortly after dusk, as often 
happens at this time of the year, and 
because the night was comparatively 
clear, the pursuing boats had to be 
handled with care. 

George did not disembark at the stone 
steps but, after waiting there for some 
time, he began to drop down on the 
tide, keeping close inshore. 

“He knows we’ve spotted him,” said 
Sergeant Coombes, who was in one of 
the river police boats. “It was at the 
stairs that he had to pick up his man.” 

Certainly the tactics of George sug- 
gested that he had recognized surveil- 
lance and, his purpose abandoned, now 
sought to efface himself without de- 
lay. Taking advantage of every 
shadow, he resigned his boat to the 
gentle current. He had actually come 
to the entrance of Greenwich Reach 
when a dock light, shining out across 
the muddy river waters, outlined the 
boat yellowly. 

“He’s got a 
Coombes amazedly. 

Inspector White, who was in charge 


passenger!” said 


of the cutter, rested his arm on 
Coombes’ shoulder and stared across 
the moving tide. 

“I can see no one,” he replied. 
“You’re overanxious, detective  ser- 
geant, and I can understand it!” 

Coombes smiled heroically. “I may 


be overanxious, inspector,” he replied; 
“but if I Jost Sin Sin Wa, the river 
police had never even /eard of him till 
| the C. I. D. put ’em wise.” 
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“H’m!” muttered the inspector. “Do 
you suggest we board him?” 


“No,” said Coombes. “Let him 
land. But don’t trouble to hide any 
more. Show him we’re in pursuit.” 


No longer drifting with the outgo- 
ing tide, George Martin had now boldly 
taken to the oars. The river police 
boat close in his wake, he headed for 
the blunt promontory of the Isle of 
Dogs. The grim pursuit went on. 

“T bet I know where he’s for,” said 
Coombes. 

“So do I,” declared Inspector White, 
“Dougal’s!” 

Their anticipations were realized. 
To the wooden stairs which served as 
a water gate for the establishment on 
the Isle of Dogs, George Martin ran 
in openly. The police boat followed. 

“You were right!” cried the inspec- 
tor. ‘He had somebody with him!” 

A furtive figure, bearing a burden 
upon its shoulder, moved up the slope 
and disappeared. A moment later the 
police were leaping ashore. George 
Martin deserted his boat and went run- 
ning heavily after his passenger. 

“After them!” cried Coombes. 
“That’s Sin Sin Wa!” 

Around the mazy, rubbish-strewn 
paths the pursuit went hotly. In sight 
of Dougal’s, Coombes saw the swing 
door open and a silhouette—that of a 
man who carried a bag on his shoul- 
der—pass him. George Martin fol- 
lowed, but the Scotland Yard man had 
his hand upon his shoulder. 

“Police!’”’ he said sharply. 
your friend?” 

George turned, red and _ truculent, 
with clenched fists. ‘Mind your own 
bloody business!” he roared, disengag- 
ing himself. 





“Who's 


“Mind yours, my lad,” retorted 
Coombes warningly. “You're no 
Thames  waterman. Who’s _ your 


friend ?” 
“Wotcher mean?” shouted George. 

















“You're up the pole or canned, you 
are!” 

“Grab him!” said Coombes; and he 
kicked open the door and entered the 
saloon, followed by Inspector White 
and the boat’s crew. 

They burst in, the inspector, con- 
spicuous in his uniform, backed by the 
group of river police, one of whom 
grasped George Martin by his coat col- 
lar. 

“Splits!” bellowed Dougal in a voice 
like a foghorn. 

At the warning, twenty cups of tea, 
coffee and cocoa, too hot for speedy as- 
similation, were spilled upon the floor. 

The place, as usual, was crowded, 
more particularly in the neighborhood 
of the two stoves. Here were dock 
laborers, seamen, and riverside loafers; 
lascars, Chinese, Arabs, negroes, and 
dagos. Mrs. Dougal, defiant and red, 
her brawny arms folded and her pose 
that of one contemplating a physical 
contest, glared from behind the “solid” 
counter. Dougal rested his hairy hands 
upon the “wet” counter and revealed 
his defective teeth in a vicious snarl. 
Many of the patrons carried light bag- 
gage; since a P. and O. boat, an Orien- 
tal and the S. S. Mahratta were sail- 
ing that night or in the early morning, 
and Dougal’s was the favorite house of 
call for a deoch an’ doris for sailor- 
men, particularly for sailormen of color. 

Upon the police group became fo- 
cused the glances of light eyes and dark 
eyes, round eyes, almond-shaped eyes 
and oblique eyes. Silence fell. 


“We are police officers,” called 
Coombes formally. “All papers, 
please.” 


Thereupon, without disturbance, the 
inspection began; and among the pa- 
pers scrutinized were those of one 
Chung Chow, an able-bodied Chinese 
seaman. But since his papers were in 
order, and since he possessed two eyes 
and wore no pigtail, he excited no more 
interest in the mind of Detective Ser- 
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geant Coombes than did any one of 
the other Chinamen in the place. 

A careful search of the premises led 
tc no better result; and George Mar- 
tin accounted for his possession of the 
considerable sum of money found upon 
him by explaining that he had recently 
been paid off after a long voyage and 
had been lucky at cards. 

The result of the night’s labors then 
spelled failure for British justice, the 
S. S. Mahratta sailed one stewardess 
short of her complement; but among 
the Chinese crew of another steamer 
eastward bound was one Chung Chow, 
formerly known as Sin Sin Wa. And 
sometimes, in the night watches, there 
arose before him the picture of a black 
bird resting upon the knees of an aged 
Chinaman. Beyond these figures dimly 
he perceived the paddy fields of Ho- 
Nan and the sweeping valley of the Yel- 
low River where the opium poppy 
grows. 

It was about an hour before the sail- 
ing of the ship which numbered Chung 
Chow, alias Sin Sin Wa, among the 
yellow members of its crew, that Seton 
Pasha returned once more to the de- 
serted wharf whereon he had found 
Mrs. Monte Irvin’s spaniel. Afterward, 
in the light of ascertained facts, he had 
condemned himself for a_ stupidity 
passing the ordinary. For while he had 
conducted a careful search of the wharf 
and adjoining premises, convinced that 
there was a cellar of some kind below, 
he had omitted to look for a water- 
gate to this hypothetical cache. 

Perhaps his self condemnation was 
deserved; but in justice to the agent se- 
lected by Lord Wrexborough it should 
be added that Chief Inspector Kerry 
had no more idea of the existence of 
such an entrance and exit than had 
Seton Pasha! 

Leaving the dog at Leman Street 
then, and learning that there was no 
news of the missing chief inspector, 
Seton had set out once more. He had 
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been informed of the mysterious sig- 
nals flashed from side to side of the 
Lower Pool and was hourly expecting 
a report to the effect that Sin Sin Wa 
had been apprehended in the act of 





escaping. That Sin Sin Wa_ had 
dropped into the turgid tide from 
his underground hiding place, and 


pushing his property—which was float- 
able—before him, incased in a water- 
proof bag, had swum out and clung 
to the stern of George Martin’s boat 
as it passed close to the empty wharf, 
neither Seton Pasha nor any other man 
knew—except George Martin and Sin 
Sin Wa. 

At a suitably dark spot the China- 
man had boarded the little craft and 
changed his sodden attire for a dry 
outfit which awaited him in the locker 
at the stern of the skiff. The cunning 
of the Chinese has the simplicity of 
true genius. 

Not two steps had Seton taken onto 
the mystifying wharf when a ghostly 
muffled voice sounded from beneath his 
feet: 

“Sam Tuk, barber! Entrance in cel- 
lar! Sam Tuk, barber! Entrance in 
cellar!” 

Seton Pasha stood still, temporarily 
bereft of speech. “Kerry!” he cried. 
“Kerry! Where are you?” 

But apparently his call failed to reach 
the invisible speaker. 

“Sam Tuk, barber! Entrance in cel- 
lar!” repeated the voice. 

Seton Pasha wasted no more time. 
He ran out into the narrow street. A 
man was on duty there. 

“Call assistance,” ordered Seton 
briskly. “Send four men to join me 
at the barber’s shop called Sam Tuk’s. 
You know it?” 

“Yes, sir. I searched it with Chief 


Inspector Kerry.” 

The note of a police whistle fol- 
lowed. 

Ten minutes later the secret of the 
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cellar was unmasked. The place was 
empty and the subterranean door 
locked; but it succumbed to the per- 
sistent attacks of ax and crowbar, and 
Seton Pasha was the first of the party 
to enter the vault. It was laden with 
chemical fumes. 

He found an aged Chinaman, dead, 
seated by a stove in which the fire had 
burned very low. Sprawling across the 
old man’s knees was the body of a 
raven. Lying at his feet was a woman, 
dark, lithe, contorted. 

“End case near the door!” came the 
voice of Kerry. “Slides to the left!” 

Seton Pasha vaulted over the counter, 
slid the shelves aside, and entered the 
inner room, carrying a lantern which 
he had found upon a packing case. He 
discovered an untidy bed upon which a 
second woman lay, pallid. 

“Good Heaven!” he muttered. 
place is a morgue!” 

“Tt certainly isn’t healthy!” said an 
irritable voice from the floor. “But I 
think I might survive it if you could 
spare a second to untie me.” 

Kerry’s extensive practice in chew- 
ing and the enormous development of 
his maxillary muscles had stood him in 
good stead. His keen, strong teeth had 
bitten through the extemporized gag 
and as a result the tension of the hand- 
kerchief which had held it in place had 
become relaxed, enabling him to rid 
himself of it and to spit out the frag- 
ments of filthy-tasting wood which the 
biting operation had left in his mouth. 

Seton stooped on one knee to re- 
lease the captive and found himself 
looking into the face of some one who 
sat crouched upon the divan behind the 
chief inspector. The figure was that 
of an Oriental, richly robed. Long 
slim, ivory hands rested upon his knees; 
and on the first finger of the right hand 
gleamed a big talismanic ring. But the 
face, surmounted by a white turban, was 
wonderful, arresting in its immobile in- 
tellectual beauty ; and from under heavy 


“This 














brows a pair of abnormally large eyes 
looked out hypnotically. 

“Good Lord!’ whispered Seton. 

“If you've finished your short 
prayer,’ snapped Kerry. “Set about 
my little job!” 

“But Kerry—Kerry—behind 
there 

“T haven’t any eyes in the back of 
my head!” 

Mechanically, half fearfully, Seton 
touched the hands of the crouching 
Oriental. A low moan came from the 
woman on the bed. 

“It’s Kazmah!”’ gasped Seton. 
“Kerry—Kazmah is a wax figure!” 

“Hell!” said Chief Inspector Kerry. 


you 





CHAPTER XLII. 
A YEAR LATER. 

BENEATH an awning spread above 

the balcony of one of those mod- 
ern elegant apartments which to-day 
characterize Heliopolis, the City of the 
Sun, site of perhaps the most ancient 
seat of learning in the known world, 
a party of four was gathered awaiting 
the unique spectacle which is afforded 
when the sun’s dying rays fade from 
the Libyan sands and the violet wonder 
of the afterglow conjures up old mag- 
ical Egypt from the ashes of the des- 
ert. 

“Yes,” Monte Irvin was saying. 
“Only a year ago; but thank Heaven it 
seems more like ten. Merciful time 
effaces sadness but spares joy.” 

He turned to his wife, whose flower- 
like face peeped out from a nest of 
white furs. Covertly he squeezed her 
hand and was rewarded with a swift, 
half-coquettish glance in which he read 
trust and contentment. The dreadful 
ordeal through which she had passed 
had accomplished that which no physi- 
cian in Europe could have hoped for, 
since no physician would have dared 
to adopt such drastic measures. <Ac- 
tuated by deliberate cruelty, and with 
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the design of bringing about her death 
from apparently natural causes, the 
Kazmah group had deprived her of co- 
caine for so long a period that sanity, 
life itself, had barely survived; but for 
so long a period that, surviving, she 
had outlived the drug craving. Kaz- 
mah had cured her! 

Monte Irvin turned to the tall fair 
girl who sat upon the arm of a cane 
rest chair beside Rita. 

“But nothing can ever efface the 
memory of all you have done for Rita, 
and for me,” he said; “nothing, Mrs. 
Seton.” 

“Oh!” said Margaret. “My mind 
was away back, and that sounded so 
odd.” 

Seton Pasha, who occupied the 
lounge chair upon the broad arm of 
which his wife was seated, looked up, 
smiling into the suddenly flushed face. 
They were but newly returned from 
their honeymoon and had just taken 
possession of their home; for Seton 
was now stationed in Cairo. He flicked 
a cone of ash from his cheroot. 

“Tt seems to me that we are all more 
or less indebted to one another,” he 
declared. “For instance, I might never 
have met you, Margaret, if I had not 
run into your cousin that eventful night 
at Prince’s; and Gray would not have 
been gazing abstractedly out of the 
doorway if Mrs. Irvin had joined him 
for dinner as arranged. One can trace 
almost every episode in life right back 
and ultimately come 

“To Kismet!” cried his wife, laugh- 
ing merrily. “So before we begin din- 
ner to-night—which is a night of re- 
union—I am going to propose a toast— 
to Kismet!” 

“Good,” said Seton. “We shall all 
drink it gladly. Eh, Irvin?” 

“Gladly indeed,” agreed Monte Irvin. 
“You know, Seton,” he continued, “we 
have been wandering, Rita and I; and 
ever since your wife handed her pa- 
tient over to me as cured, we have 
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covered some territory. I don’t know 
if you or Chief Inspector Kerry has 
been responsible, but the press accounts 
of the Kazmah affair have been scanty 
to baldness. One stray bit of news 
reached us—in Colorado, I think.” 

“What was that, Mr. Irvin?’ asked 
Margaret, leaning toward the speaker. 

“It was about Mollie Gretna. Some 
one wrote and told me that she had 
eloped with a billiard-marker—a mar- 
ried man with five children!” 

Seton laughed heartily, and so did 
Margaret and Rita. 

“Right!” cried Seton. did! 
When last heard of she was acting as 
barmaid in a Portsmouth tavern!” 

But Monte Irvin did not laugh. 
“Poor, foolish girl,” he said gravely. 
“Her life might have been so different 
—so useful and happy.” 

“T agree,” replied Seton; “if she had 
had a husband like Kerry!” 

“Oh, please don’t!” said Margaret. 
“T almost fell in love with Chief In- 
spector Kerry myself!” 

“A grand fellow!” declared her hus- 
band warmly. “The Kazmah inquiry 
was the triumph of his career.” 

Monte Irvin turned to him. “You 
did your bit, Seton,” he said quietly. 
“The last words Inspector Kerry spoke 
to me before I left England were in 
the nature of a splendid tribute to your- 
self; but I will spare your blushes.” 

“Kerry is as white as they’re made,” 
replied Seton; “but we should never 
have known for certain who killed Sir 
if he had not risked his life 
in that filthy cellar as he did.” 

Rita Irvin shuddered slightly and 
drew her furs more closely about her 
shoulders. 

“Shall we change the conversation, 
dear?” whispered Margaret. 
said Rita. “You can- 
not imagine how curious I am to learn 
the true Monte says, 


“She 


Lucien 


“No, please,” 


details, for, as 


we have been out of touch with things, 
and although we were so intimately 
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concerned, neither of us really knows 
the inner history of the affair to this 
day. Of course, we know that Kazmah 
was a dummy figure, posed in the big 
ebony chair. He never moved, except 
to raise his hand; and this was done 
by some one seated in the inner room 
behind the figure. But who was seated 
there?” 

Seton glanced inquiringly at his wife, 
and she nodded, smiling. 

“Right-o,” he said. “If you will ex- 
cuse me for a moment I will get my 
notes. Hello, here’s Gray!” 

A little two-seater came bowling 
along the road from Cairo and drew 
up beneath the balcony. It was the car 
which had belonged to Margaret when 
in practice in Dover Street. Quentin 
Gray jumped out, waving his hand 
cheerily to the quartet above, and went 
in at the doorway. Seton walked 
through the apartment and admitted 
him. 

“Sorry I’m late!” cried Gray, im- 
petuous and boyish as ever, although 
he looked older and had grown very 
bronzed. ‘The chief detained me.” 

“Go through to them,” said Seton 
informally. “I’m getting my notes. 
We're going to have the thrilling story 
of the Kazmah mystery before din- 
ner !” 

“Good enough!” 
in the dark on many points.” 

He had outlived his youthful in- 
although it was _ probable 
Rita been free, he 


cried Gray. “I’m 


fatuation, 
enough that, had 
would have presented himself as a suitor 
had no desire 


without delay. But he 
; ‘ 


to renew the old relationship. 
regard had 


A gen- 


erous, self-effacins sup- 


planted the madness of his earlier aftec- 
Rita had changed, too; she had 


herself and to know 


{1 n. 
learned to know 
pcg aE : 
her husband. 
So that when Seton Pasha presently 


rejoined his guests, he found the most 


complete harmony prevailing among 


them. He carried a bulky notebook and 














tapped his teeth with his monocle as 
he began whimsically : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I will bore 
you with a brief account of the ex- 
traordinary facts concerning the Kaz- 
mah case.” 

Margaret was seated in the rest chair 
which her husband had vacated, and 
Seton took up a position upon the ledge 
formed by one of the wide arms. 
Every one prepared to listen, with in- 
terest undisguised. 

“There were three outstanding per- 
sonalities dominating what we may term 
the Kazmah group,” continued Seton. 
“In order of importance they were: 
Sin Sin Wa, Sir Lucien Pyne, and Mrs, 
Sin.” 

Rita Irvin inhaled deeply, but did not 
interrupt the speaker. 

“T shall begin with Sir Lucien,” 
Seton went on. “For some years be- 
fore his father’s death, he seems to 
have lived a very shady life in many 
parts of the world. He was a con- 
firmed gambler, and was also somewhat 
unduly fond of the ladies’ society. In 
Buenos Aires—the exact date does not 
matter—he made the acquaintance of a 
variety artiste known as La Belle Lola, 
good looking and unscrupulous. I can- 
not say if Sir Lucien was aware from 
the outset of his affair with La Belle, 
that she was a married woman. But 
it is certain that her husband, Sin Sin 
Wa, very early learned of the intrigue 
and condoned it. 

“How Sir Lucien came to get into 
the clutches of the pair I do not know, 
but that he did so we have ascertained 
beyond doubt. I think, personally, that 
his third vice—opium—was probably 
responsible. For Sin Sin Wa appears 
throughout in the character of a drug 
dealer. 

“These three people really become in- 
teresting from the time that La Belle 
Lola quitted the stage and joined her 
husband in the conducting of a concern 
in Buenos Aires, which was the parent, 
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if I may use the term, of the Kazmah 
business later established in Bond 
Street. From a music-hall illusionist 
who came to grief during a South 
American tour, they acquired the Ori- 
ental waxwork figure which  subse- 
quently mystified so many thousands of 
dupes. It was the work of a famous 
French artist in wax and had originally 
been made to represent the Pharaoh, 
Rameses II, for a Paris exhibition. At- 
tired in Eastern robes, and worked by 
a simple device which raised and low- 
ered the right hand, it was used, firstly, 
in a stage performance, and secondly, 
in the character of ‘Kazmah, the dream 
reader !’ 

“Teven at this time Sir Lucien had 
access to good society—or to the best 
society which Buenos Aires could offer ; 
and he was the source of the surpris- 
ing revelations made to patrons by 
the ‘dream reader!’ At first, appar- 
ently, the drug business was conducted 
independently of the Kazmah concern, 
but the facilities offered by the latter 
for masking the former soon became 
apparent to the wily Sin Sin Wa. 
Thereupon the affair was reorganized 
on the lines later adopted in Bond 
Street. Kazmah’s became a secret dope 


-shop, and annexed to it was an elaborate 


chandu khan conducted by the China- 
man. Mrs. Sin was the go-between. 

“You are all waiting to hear or, to 
be exact, two are waiting to hear— 
Gray and Margaret know already—who 
spoke as Kazmah, through the little 
window behind the chair. The deep- 
voiced speaker Juan Mareno— 
Mrs. brother! For Mrs. Sin’s 
maiden name was Lola Mareno. 

“Many of these details were provided 
by Mareno, who, after the death of 
his sister, to whom he was deeply at- 
tached, volunteered to give crown evi- 
dence. Most of them we have con- 
firmed from other sources. 

“Behold Kazmah, the dream reader, 
then, established in Buenos Aires. The 


was 
Sin’s 
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partners in the enterprise speedily ac- 
quired considerable wealth. Sir Lucien 
—at this time plain Mr. Pyne—several 
times came home and lived in London 
and elsewhere like a millionaire. There 
is no doubt, I think, that he was seeking 
a suitable opportunity to establish a 
London branch of the business.” 
“Merciful Heaven!” said Monte Ir- 


vin. ‘How horrible it seems!” 
“Horrible indeed,” agreed Seton; 


“but there are two features of the case 
which, in justice to Sir Lucien, we 
should not overlook. He, who had been 
a poor man, had become a wealthy one 
and had tasted the sweets of wealth; 
also he was now hopelessly in the toils 
of the woman, Lola. 

“With the ingenious financial details 
of the concern, which were conducted 
in the style of ‘The Jose Santos Com- 
pany,’ I need not trouble you now. 
We come to the second period, when 
the apartment in Albemarle Street and 
the two offices in Old Bond Street be- 
came vacant and were promptly leased 
by Mareno—acting on Sir Lucien’s be- 
half, and calling himself sometimes Mr. 
Isaacs, sometimes Mr. Jacobs, and at 
other times merely posing as a repre- 
sentative of the Jose Santos Company 
in some other name. 

“All went well. The concern had am- 
ple capital and was organized by clever 
people. Sin Sin Wa took up new quar- 
ters in Limehouse; they had actually 
bought half the houses in one entire 
street as well as a wharf! And Sin 
Sin Wa brought with him the good will 
of an illicit drug business which al- 
ready had almost assumed the dimen- 
sions of a control. 

“Sir Lucien’s household was a mere 
bluff. He rarely entertained at home 
and lived, himself, entirely at restau- 
rants and clubs. The private entrance 
to the Kazmah place of business was 
the back window of the Cubanis Ciga- 
rette Company’s office. From there 
down the back stair to Kazmah’s door, 
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it was a simple matter for Mareno to 
pass unobserved. Sir Lucien resumed 
his role of private inquiry agent, and 
Mareno recited the ‘revelations’ from 
notes supplied to him! 

“But the ‘dream-reading’ part of the 
business was merely carried on to mask 
the really profitable side of the con- 
cern. We have recently learned that 
drugs were distributed from that one 
office alone to the amount of thirty 
thousand pounds’ worth annually! This 
is excluding the profits of The House 
of a Hundred Raptures and of the 
private chandu orgies organized by Mrs, 
Sin! 

“The Kazmah group gradually ac- 
quired control of the entire market, 
and we know for a fact that, at one 
period during the war, they were ac- 
tually supplying smuggled cocaine, in- 
directly, to no fewer than twelve R. A, 
M. C. hospitals! The complete rami- 
fications of the system we shall never 
know. 

“T come now to the tragedy, or series 
of tragedies, which brought about the 
collapse of the most ingenious criminal 
organization which has ever flourished, 


probably in any community. I will 
dare to be frank. Sir Lucien was the 
victim of a woman’s jealousy. Am I 


to proceed 

Seton paused, glancing at his audi- 
ence, 

“Tf you please,” Rita. 
“Monte knows and I know why she 
killed him. But we don’t know——’” 

“The nasty details,’ said Quentin 
Gray. “Carry on, Seton. Are you 
agreeable, Irvin?” 

“IT am anxious to know,” 
Irvin. “For I believe Sir Lucien de- 
served well of me, bad as he was.” 
clapped his hands, and an 
Egyptian servant appeared, silently and 


W hispered 


replied 


Seton 


mysteriously as is the way of his class. 
“Cocktails, Mahmoud!” 
The I‘gyptian disappeared. 
“There’s just time,” declared Mar- 














garet, gazing out across the prospect, 
“before sunset.’ 


CHAPTER 
THE STORY OF 


XLII. 
THE CRIME. 

OU are all aware,” Seton continued, 

“that Sir Lucien Pyne was an ad- 
mirer of Mrs. Irvin. Heaven knows 
I hold no brief for the man, but this 
love of his was the one redeeming fea- 
ture of a bad life. How and when it 
began I don’t profess to know, but it 
became the only pure thing which he 
possessed. That he was instrumental 
in introducing you, Mrs. Irvin, to the 
unfortunately prevalent drug habit, you 
will not deny; but that he afterward 
tried sincerely to redeem you from it, 
I can positively affirm. In seeking 
your redemption, he found his own; 
for I know that he was engaged at the 
time of his death in extricating himself 
from the group. You may say that he 
had made a fortune and was satisfied; 
that is your view, Gray. I prefer to 
think that he was anxious to begin a 
new life and to make himself more 
worthy of the respect of those he loved. 

“There was one obstacle which 
proved too great for him—Mrs. Sin. 
Although Juan Mareno was the spokes- 
man of the group, Lola Mareno was 
the prompter. All Sir Lucien’s plans 
for weaning Mrs. Irvin from the habits 
which she had acquired were deliber- 
ately and malignantly foiled by this 
woman, She endeavored to inveigle 
Mrs. Irvin into indebtedness to you, 
Gray, as you know now. Failing in 
this, she attempted to kill her by depriv- 
ing her of that which had at the time 
become practically indispensable. Her 
venomous jealousy led her to almost 
suicidal measures. She risked expos- 
ure and ruin in her efforts to dispose 
of one whom she looked upon as a 
rival, 

“During Sir Lucien’s several ab- 
sences from London, she was particu- 
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larly active; and this brings me to the 
closing scene of the drama. On the 
night that you determined, in desper- 
ation, Mrs. Irvin, to see Kazmah per- 
sonally, you will recall that Sir Lucien 
went out to telephone to him?” 

Rita nodded, but did not speak. 

“Actually,” Seton explained, “ he in- 
structed Mareno to go across the roofs 
to Kazmah’s directly you had left the 
apartment and to give you a certain 
message, as Kazmah. He also in- 
structed Mareno to telephone certain 
orders to Rashid, the Egyptian attend- 
ant. In spite of the unforeseen meet- 
ing with Gray, all would have gone well, 
no doubt, if Mrs. Sin had not chanced 
to be on the Kazmah premises at the 
time that the message was received! 

“T need not say that Mrs. Sin was 
a remarkable woman, possessing many 
accomplishments, among them that of 
mimicry. She had often amused her- 
self by taking Mareno’s place at the 
table behind Kazmah, and, speaking in 
her brother’s oracular voice, had de- 
livered the ‘revelations.’ Mareno was 
like wax in his sister’s hands, and on 
this fateful night, when he arrived at 
the place—which he did a few minutes 
before Mrs. Irvin, Gray and Sir Lucien 
—Mrs. Sin peremptorily ordered him 
to wait upstairs in the Cubanis office; 
and she took her seat in the room from 
which the Kazmah illusions were con- 
trolled! 

“So carefully arranged was every de- 
tail of the business that Rashid, the 
Egyptian, was ignorant of Sir Lucien’s 
official connection with the Kazmah 
concern. He had been ordered—by 
Mareno, speaking from Sir Lucien’s 
apartment—to admit Mrs. Irvin to the 
room of séance and then to go home. 
He obeyed and departed, leaving Sir 
Lucien in the waiting room, 

“Driven to desperation by Kazmah’s 
taunting manner, we know that Mrs. 
Irvin penetrated to the inner room, I 
must slur over the details of the scene 
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which ensued. Hearing her cry out, 
Sir Lucien ran to her assistance. Mrs. 
Sin, enraged by his manner, lost all 
control of her insane fury. She at- 
tempted Mrs, Irvin’s life with a stiletto 
which habitually she carried—and Sir 
Lucien died like a gentleman, who had 
lived like a blackguard. He shielded 
her.” 

Seton paused. Margaret was biting 
her lip hard, and Rita was looking down 
so that her face could not be seen. 

“The shock consequent upon the deed 
sobered the half-crazy woman,” con- 
tinued the speaker. ‘Her usual re- 
sourcefulness returned to her. Self- 
preservation had to be considered be- 
fore remorse. Mrs. Irvin had swooned, 
and”—he hesitated—“Mrs. Sin saw to 
it that she did not revive prematurely. 
Mareno was summoned from the room 
above. The outer door was locked. 

“It affords evidence of this woman’s 
callous coolness that she removed from 





the Kazmah premises and—probably as-: 


sisted by her brother, although he de- 


nies it—from the person and garments 
of the dead man, every scrap of evi- 
dence. They had not by any means 
finished the task when you knocked at 
the door, Gray. But they completed it 
faultlessly, after you had gone! 

“Their unconscious victim and the 
figure of Kazmah, as well as every pa- 
per or other possible clew, they carried 
up to the Cubanis and thence 
across the roofs to Sir Lucien’s study. 
Next, while Mareno went for the car, 
Mrs. Sin rifled the safe, bureaus and 
desks in Sir Lucien’s apartment, so that 
we had the devil’s own work, as you 
know, to find out even the most simple 
facts of his everyday life. 

“Not a soul ever came forward who 


office 


noticed the big car being driven into 
Albemarle Street, or who observed it 
outside the apartment. The chances run 
by the pair in conveying their several 
strange burdens from the top floor, 
down the stairs and out into the street, 
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were extraordinary ; yet they succeeded 
unobserved! Of course, the street was 
imperfectly lighted, and is but little fre- 
quented after dusk. 

“The journey to Limehouse was per- 
formed without discovery—aided no 
doubt by the mistiness of the night; and 
Mareno, returning to the West End, 
ingeniously inquired for Sir Lucien at 
his club. Learning, although he knew 
it already, that Sir Lucien had not been 
to the club that night, he returned the 
car to the garage and calmly went back 
to the apartment! 

“His reason for taking this danger- 
ous step is by no means clear. Accord- 
ing to his own account, he did it to gain 
time for the fugitive Mrs. Sin. You 
see, there was really only one witness 
of the crime, and she could not have 
sworn to the identity of the assassin, 
Rashid was warned and presumably 
supplied with sufficient funds to en- 
able him to leave the country. 

“Well, the woman met her deserts, 
no doubt at the hands of Sin Sin Wa. 
Kerry is sure of this. And Sin Sin Wa 
escaped, taking with him an enormous 
sum of ready money. He was the true 
genius of the enterprise. No one, his 
wife and Mareno excepted—we know 
of no other—suspected that the real Sin 
Sin Wa possessed two eyes and no pig- 
tail! A wonderfully clever man.” 

The native servant appeared to ar- 
nounce that dinner was served. Afri- 
can dusk drew its swift curtain over 
the desert, and a gun spoke sharply 
from the citadel. In silence the party 
watched the deepening velvet of the 
sky, witnessing the birth of a million 
stars, and in silence they entered the 


gayly lighted dining room. 
Seton Pasha moved one of 


the lioht 
tne ligh S 


so as to illuminate a small oil painting 
which hung above the sideboard. It 
represented the head and shoulders of 
a savage-looking red man, his hair 


close cropped like that of a pugilist and 














his mustache trimmed in such fashion 
that a row of large, fierce white teeth 
was revealed, in an expression which 
might have been meant for a smile. A 
pair of intolerant steel-blue eyes looked 
squarely out at the spectator. 
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get him to sit for that! But I managed 
to secure his wife’s support, and the 
trick was done. You are down to toast 
Kismet, Margaret, but I am going to 
propose the health, long life and pros- 
perity of Chief Inspector Kerry of the 








“What a time I had,” said Seton, “to Criminal Investigation Department.” 


THE END. 
SS 


THE TRACKING DOWN OF MURDERER HOLMES 


[N 1894 a remarkable criminal, known as H. H. Holmes—although his real name 

was Herman W. Mudgett—perpetrated an insurance fraud and collected a 
ten-thousand-dollar policy by killing a man named Pitezel in Philadelphia. In 
many respects it was a perfect crime. The insurance company accepted Holmes’ 
identification and paid over the money without any difficulty. 

Holmes made one mistake, however. He broke faith with a jailbird pal to 
whom he had promised five hundred dollars for recommending a lawyer to help 
him in the plot. Angered at Holmes’ deceit, this man told the authorities what 
he knew of the scheme. Even then the insurance company was a little reluctant 
to believe that it had been imposed upon. Nevertheless its officials set detectives 
on Holmes’ trail, and he was arrested in Boston on November 17, 1894. 

Confronted with the crime, Holmes admitted the fraud, but stated that the 
body represented as that of Pitezel was really a substituted corpse which he had 
obtained from a doctor in New York. He stated further that Pitezel was still 
alive and had taken three of his children to South America with him. On being 
shown certain inconsistencies in his line of defense, Holmes abandoned it and 
declared that Pitezel had committed suicide. This claim, however, was disproved 
by the position of the body and other circumstances. 

A most remarkable piece of criminal investfgation was done on this case 
by a detective named Geyer. He was detailed to find out what Holmes had 
done with the three missing Pitezel children. He started on the trail on June 27, 
1895, beginning with a canvass of the hotels in Cincinnati. He kept on until he 
found that a man registering as A. E. Cook, accompanied by three children, had 
been a guest at the Atlantic House on September 28, 1894. There followed an 
exhaustive and painstaking tracing of the murderer’s movements by means of 
hotel registers and real-estate office records in Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Detroit, 
and Toronto. To cite only one instance of the detective’s thoroughness—in 
Indianapolis he followed up the advertisements of no less than nine hundred 
houses which had been for rent in 1894, before he finally found the remains 
of the boy in the cellar of a house in the suburb of Irvington. He had pre- 
viously found the decomposed corpses of the two girls in a cellar in Toronto. 

Geyer’s search for the Pitezel children was a striking instance of the thor- 
oughgoing methods of the modern detective 

It was believed by the police that Holmes was guilty of a number of. other 
murders at a house in Chicago, to which they gave the name, “Holmes’ Castle.” 
It was really a Bluebeard’s castle, where Holmes made away with his various 
wives as he grew tired of them. 

Holmes was convicted and sentenced to death for the murder of Pitezel on 
November 2, 1895, and was executed in Philadelphia on May 7, 1806. 
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MMY BRIGHT glanced at 

the check the obsequious and 

well-trained waiter placed 

by his side. His infectious 
smile turned to one of serio-comic rue- 
fulness as he saw the total, and he dug 
down into his pocket with some trepi- 
dation. As he brought out a few crum- 
pled bills and a goodly amount of sil- 
ver, however, an amused laugh broke 
on his lips. 

“There we are,” he said, not endeav- 
ing to lower his voice; “six-ninety for 
the bill, eighty cents for yourself. Sorry 
it isn’t more. Excellent dinner, excel- 
lently served. Every damned cent I 
have is there, though, waiter. I’m alone 
onacold world. Ta, ta!” 

“Yes, sir; quite so, sir.’ The other 
smiled, thinking it some jest of the well- 
garbed, well-spoken young gentleman. 
“Many thanks, sir!” 

Jimmy Bright, picking up his hat, 
gave another nod and ambled slowly 
to the door. There was a puzzled lit- 
tle frown on his brow that plainly said, 
“Where to now—and what?” 

As he was about to leave, however, 
the waiter hurried after him and re- 
spectfully tapped his shoulder. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” he said, “but 
the gentleman seated at that table next 
to the one you occupied, wishes to 
know if you’d be kind enough to see 
him for a moment ?” 

The young man turned, and with his 
frank smile and clear gaze eyed a rather 
stocky and somewhat portly individual 
of middle age. He noticed chiefly the 


firm mouth and the whimsically shrewd 
gray eyes. 
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“Surest thing you know.” He 
laughed and strode across the room. 

“Won’t you be seated, please, and 
join me in a cigar and possibly a demi- 
tasse ?” 

“Tl really be very glad to,” re- 
sponded Jimmy. 

The coffee before his guest and the 
cigar burning fragrantly, the other came 
directly to business. 

“Without beating about the bush, 
young man, I’ll tell you why I’ve taken 
this liberty. In the first place, I liked 
your eyes and I liked your smile; they 
looked gritty. Next, I admired the way 
you calmly came out and admitted that 
you were down to the last so-called 
copper. It’s true, I presume?” 

“Too merrily true,” replied the young- 
ster. ‘There went my last few iron 
men in a strange and cold city. Had 
to have one more decent dinner, hang 
it!” 

“A worthy vice,” agreed his-tnterrog- 
ator. “But, coming back to things, I 
want to mention where I figure. 
Frankly, I’m in need—I’m badly in need 
—of a man with nerve. I lay a great 
deal of stress upon the small things— 
and from a few moments’ study you 
strike me as being eligible!” 

“Hope so,” he was told. 

“My name is Ramsey—William Ram- 
sey. It is possible you have heard of 
it. Wall Street.” 

“Sorry,” Jimmy 
“can’t say that I ever 

“It doesn’t matter, anyway. If you 
had I simply thought you’d more clearly 
see why I have to be particular. I'll 
ask a few questions, if you don’t mind.” 


said truthfully, 
have!” 




















“Shoot,” he was ordered. 

“Have you any ties or obligations?” 

“None but my worthless self!” 

“What occupation?” 

“Lately, army. Previously, re- 
porter—Kansas City. Stayed to see 
the glitter of Broadway and shot the 
roll!” 

“Wouldn’t balk at a dangerous job?” 

“The more danger the better!” 

“Hm. How about one where the 
chances are—oh, are about even that 
you get blown to atoms!” 

“Any man who asks more than a 
fifty-fifty division in any game,” re- 
turned Jimmy smilingly, “is what I call 
a plain hog!” 

“Rather my own sentiments.” The 
shrewd-eyed man smiled with a glance 
of approval. “Well and good. Here 
is the situation—and please listen atten- 
tively. As I told you, I am a power in 
the financial world. In my safe at home 
are some vitally important documents 
that must be in my hands by nine o’clock 
sharp to-morrow morning. They are 
to swing one of the biggest deals in 
the history of Wall Street. There will 
be four big men to meet me on the 
specified time, and if the papers are 
not there for our respective signatures 
the whole thing goes to smash. You 
understand ?” 

“Thoroughly, sir,” answered Jimmy 
Bright gravely, his face now firm and 
serious. 

“Excellent! As the phrase has it, 
here is where the plot thickens. Last 
week, in order to eliminate the danger 
of burglary, I received a special safe 
that had taken over a year to build un- 
der my own directions. It 
structed that it is the most thief-impreg- 
nable stronghold, I pride myself, in ex- 
istence. It can be opened only by one 
who knows the long and complicated 
combination. At the merest false touch 
from an alien hand, at the merest mis- 
take of even myself, it would blow 


is so con- 
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every one in the room to countless 
atoms. You fully gather everything?” 

Jimmy Bright, a new glitter in his 
eyes as he listened intently, nodded 
hastily. 

“Indeed I do.” He smiled. 

“But here is the rub,” continued the 
other, leaning further forward and bor- 
ing his companion through. “You un- 
derstand that the papers must be in 
my hands in a few hours; you under- 
stand that one false move means death; 
and you must also understand that I 
have forgotten one of the numbers in 
my combination. No, not exactly for- 
gotten. It’s this way: I’m not sure 
whether the seventh number is forty- 
eight or forty-nine!” 

An added gleam of satisfaction came 
to the stocky man’s eyes as he saw 
that Jimmy didn’t say a word. The 
youngster just gave that brisk nod of 
his head, as if awaiting further orders. 

“And so,” he said, “it comes down to 
this: I have spent the entire afternoon 
telephoning and telegraphing in order 
to get hold of the one living man who 
has the key to the combination. It is 
hopeless—utterly hopeless. We have 
traced him to a little backwoods town 
—but he is off somewhere in the wil- 
derness on a fishing trip. To reach him 
in time is impossible. Therefore, you 
of course realize by now exactly what 
I want?” 

Jimmy Bright responded immedi- 
ately, with a flash of his white teeth 
and a twinkle of his blue eyes: 

“Some one to go in there and take 
that fifty-fifty chance on forty-eight or 
forty-nine!” 

“Pithily said,” 
person, with a smile in his eyes. “I 
shall, therefore, be as brief myself. Do 
you care to tackle the thing for half 
Kemember, I’ve told you 

If you win 
you it’s 


commented the stocky 


a thousand? 
that the chances are even. 
it’s five hundred. If 
; o ceifat” 

not even a cofhn! 
“Huh,” grunted Jimmy, “did they 


lose 
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get me over there’ And say, don’t you 
think I’m pining for a thrill after this 
stupidly humdrum month of mine 
here?” 

“My car’s outside,” he was told, as 
the other signaled for the waiter. “I 
live up the Hudson a bit; we’ll make it 
in an hour!” 

“I’m going in state, then,’ 
commented. 

“Jimmy Bright,” responded his com- 
panion, “you are. I’ve got the best 
racer made!” 





’ 


Jimmy 


Regarding the last statement of the 
gentleman who called himself William 
Ramsey, Jimmy Bright presently 
learned that it had not been in any way 
exaggerated. Also, the stocky person 
handled his car with the dexterity and 
apparent recklessness of a_ veteran 
driver. He swung it through the traf- 
fic with sometimes only a fraction of 
an inch to spare, he shot by other cars 
that were in his way, and when once 
he hit the outskirts of the city he showed 
that speed was his specialty. 

“Mr. Ramsey,” said Jimmy delight- 
edly as they cut around a tricky corner, 
“I knew a boy who drove an ambulance 
on the front, and I thought he was 
there—but take it from me he had 
nothing on you!” 

“Not nervous, eh?” queried the older 
man, who had been carefully watch- 
ing. 

“Sure I am,” admitted Jimmy. “I’m 
nervous because I’m afraid you can’t 
show me more speed than you have 
you’ve certainly got me craving it. Say, 
this is the life—what ?” 

“T’ve often thought so,” he was told. 
“But you want some more? Watch 
this. It’s a straight road for a dozen 


, 





miles to my place, now, and I usually 
open up.” 

“Rip the doors off, please,” begged 
Jimmy. 

To the best of his ability the gen- 
tleman did. Certainly, Jimmy was sure, 
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they were hitting the highest spots 
that he had ever dreamed of. More 
than that, the driver surely was game 
he told himself. He didn’t give the 
proverbial tinker’s damn for ruts or 
turns or anything. Jimmy would have 
sworn it didn’t take more than six or 
seven minutes to go the dozen miles! 

Rounding a turn, however, some- 
thing went wrong with the engine, and 
the machine came to a grinding, chor- 
tling halt. 

“Hm,” grunted the stocky person, 
“Mighty lucky it happened here, son. 
There we are. See that place up on 
the hill? That’s my shack!” 

Jimmy, looking up, caught sight of an 
old low stone structure on a magnifi- 
cent hill, lying quiet and serene under 
the bright rays of the moon. 

“Some shack, too,” he said admir- 
ingly. 

‘Rather like it myself,’ agreed the 
other, lifting the hood and expertly 
tinkering with the engine. 

“Need any help?” 

“Nope. Got it already. 
connected wire, that’s all. 
ple. Ah, there we are!” 

As he climbed back into the car, how- 
ever, four men sprang out into the 
roadway not a hundred feet ahead— 
four men with black-masked faces and 
with level automatics. 

“Just hold on, William Ramsey!” 
cried one gloatingly. “You don’t sign 
those papers to-morrow, my friend. 
Not by a damn sight, you don’t!” 

“Got a gun?” asked the stocky man 
of Jimmy. 

“Never carry ’em,” retorted the for- 
mer newspaper man. 

“Too bad,” said his companion dis- 
“They’ve caught me _ with- 


Bad mess. I 


Just a dis- 
Quite sim- 


gustedly. 
out mine to-night, too, 
wonder what to J 
“Come on now,” threatened the four; 
“up with your mitts and out of that 
car, or we'll bore you!” 
“If you ask me,” whispered Jimmy 

















Bright, “I’d drive right through the 
rotten muckers !” 

“Advice accepted,” he was told with- 
out the delay of a fraction of a sec- 
ond. The great, powerful car shot for- 
ward with a lurch. 

“Duck, son,” yelled the driver. 

“T never did yet,” yelled back Jimmy, 
with a laugh. 

The four men—as any men would— 
naturally sprang clear as the big mon- 
ster came up to them. As they leaped 
to the side, however, each man pointed 
his weapon and emptied his revolver 
point-blank. Red flashed, but Jimmy 
saw that the figure of his companion 
still remained erect. 

“Get you, boy?” asked the stocky 
person coolly. 

“Not a_ scratch,” 
“But how about you?” 

“Absolutely intact !” 

“Bum gunmen—what ?” 

“Horrible, apparently ! 
though !” 

They paused before the wide door- 
way, and instantly a man appeared. 

“Take the car around to the garage, 
George,” he was ordered. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Ramsey!” 

Once inside, Jimmy was led up a 
broad winding stairway, along a gen- 
erous hallway, and finally into a room, 
The light was clicked on, and he found 
himself in a comfortable study that was 
typical of a man’s man. In one cor- 
ner, however, he saw the all-important 
A grin that broke into a laugh 
came to his lips. 

“Cosy little place to pass 
way, eh?” 

“Son,” said the other, “I like your 
spirit. Flop down and have a cigar!” 

For an hour—for two hours—the 
pair sat and chatted as if they had 
known one another for life, and as if 
they were going to continue to do so. 
Jimmy Bright, under subtle question- 
ing, was made to tell most of the de- 
tails of his life. Not once in all that 


replied Jimmy. 


Here wé are, 


safe, 


out, any- 
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time was the name of the grim chance 
hovering over him mentioned. He 
himself, indeed, did not seem in the 
least interested in it. At last, however, 
the stocky, shrewed-eyed man brought 
out his watch, glanced at it, and 
snapped it to with a click—and some- 
@how he made the click seem ominous. 

“Sorry, son,” he said. “Time’s about 
due!” 

Jimmy, in answer, rose and took a 
last, long pull at his weed before throw- 
ing it into the grate. 

“Certainly have bully cigars, sir,” he 
said, 

“Remember, my boy,” warned the 
older man, “you still have time to with- 
draw. Also remember that the chances 
are even that you'll get killed. How 
about it?” 

“Mind my appearing mercenary?” 
asked Jimmy. 

“Not a bit!” 

“Is the five hundred mine if I do 
get wiped out?” 

“Certainly; I was just going to ask 
you to whom——” 

“Y. M. C. A., please! They sure are 
the goods; take it from one who 
knows!” 

“Tt shall be done!” 

“Fine. Let’s have the combination!” 

The other handed him a slip of pa- 
per with over a dozen figures on it. 

“T’ve picked forty-eight,” he said. 
“T hope, sincerely, that I’ve picked right. 
I'll step outside the door—for it doesn’t 
damage more than the room. Good 
luck, son!” 

“Thanks, M 


[r. Anyway, I 
enjoyed the ride 


and those cigars!” 

“I’m praying, young man,” he was 
told, as the other got to the door, “that 
things will turn out so you'll be able to 
have more of both!” 

Then the door closed, and Jimmy 
Bright was left alone to face the vital 
combination ! 

3eing a person whose creed was 
never to waste time, he walked coolly 


Ramsey. 
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over to the safe, knelt down in front 
of it, and held the list of numerals be- 
fore him. Calmly, with a hand whose 
fingers were almost offensively steady, 
he twirled the knob to the first num- 
ber. He stopped at that on the exact 
spot—and so he went on through the 
second and third and fourth and fifth 
and sixth. At the seventh he paused 


- for an instant. 


“Jimmy, old boy,” he said aloud, 
“here’s luck!” 

Then swiftly, unerringly, he sent the 
dial over to what might prove the fatal 
forty-eight ! 

His eyes narrowed and his lips taut- 
ened, and for perhaps a full second he 
waited. Then, as nothing happened, he 
very matter-of-factly went on about the 
business of completing the process of 
opening the heavy door. At last, with 
a gentle touch of his fingers, it swung 
toward him. Then he got to his feet 
and brushed the dust from his knees. 

“Mr. Ramsey,” he called out cheer- 
fully, “I quess I can spend that five 
hundred myself!” 

Before his sentence was over the 
other man was in the room, a sparkle 
in his eyes and his hand outstretched. 

“Son,” he said, “you’re the goods, all 
right, all right. I was watching you 
through the keyhole!” 

“Don’t make me _ blush,” 
Jimmy. 

“Wait a minute, though,” came back 
the older. “Sit down and try another 
of those weeds you like. This stuff 
was just a test—just a nerve test; un- 
derstand ?” 

“What!” exclaimed Jimmy. 

“Just a nerve test,” explained - the 
other, when their cigars were burning. 
“There wasn’t any danger of that safe 
blowing up—any more than there was 
any danger in that holdup stuff. I 
planted all those men  there—with 
blanks to their guns. Just a test, young- 
ster, to see if you measured up to what 


returned 
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I thought you were when I first saw 
you in the restaurant. Get me?” 

“Well, you certainly put one over 
on me!” admitted Jimmy Bright. 

“I had to, young man. I’m picking 
you for one of the biggest things in 
the game. I need a man who has iron 
nerves—the kind of nerves you've got. 
Son, I want this taken in confidence. 
Anyway, even if it isn’t, it'll do you 
no good, for if you blabbed you'd never 
be believed. Anyway, you get your 
five hundred, whatever happens. Here 
it is now!” 

Jimmy accepted the five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of notes, clean and crisp 
and pleasant to the touch. 

“T never talk, Mr. Ramsey. Shoot!” 

“Son,” said the other, lowering his 
voice and leaning closer, “I’m the head 
of the biggest gang of crooks in the 
world—the head of the biggest gang 
in the world, I repeat. I need a man 
with nerve, the sort who will be able 
to pull down anything up to a hundred 
thousand a year. Do you get that—a 
cold hundred thousand a year?” 

For a moment Jimmy Bright sat with 
a sort of stunned look on his face. The 
cheeriness was gone from his face, and 
he tossed his cigar butt into the fire 
with a gesture of disappointment. He 
spoke almost gloomily. 

“Mr. Ramsey,” he said, “I’m sorry!” 

“Sorry? Sorry to drag down a hun- 
dred thousand a year, my boy?” 

A shade of a rueful smile came to 
Jimmy’s lips, and he rose from his 
chair, 

“Oh, no! I like the figure, all right. 
It sounds like one of those kid dreams. 
But—but I’m sorry that I don’t quite 
like your game. Don’t take any offense, 
please. I like you personally; I think 
you’re a fine person in lots of ways, and 
I'll keep quiet about what you said— 
but it’s not my game, that’s all!” 

“A hundred——” 

“Nope. Not a million!” 











* And then Jimmy Bright got perhaps 
the biggest surprise of this startling 
and excitement-filled evening. The 
stocky, shrewd-eyed man was out of his 
chair, and one of his hands had clapped 
him heavily on the shoulder. 

“Kid,” he said  enthusiasticaliy, 
“you're there!” 

“Huh?” gasped Jimmy, more puzzled 
than ever. 

“Son,” replied the other, “ever hap- 
pen to hear of a certain detective 
named Jerry Kimball?” 

“Say,” was Jimmy’s answer, “did 
you ever hear that a guy called Chris- 
topher Mathewson was the greatest 
pitcher the old game ever knew ?” 

“Well, son,” returned Jerry Kim- 
ball, with another slap of his friendly 
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palm, “I’m the boy! As I truthfully 
told you before, all the other stuff was 
a nerve test; this last, about the crook 
business, was a test of yqur honesty. 
I didn’t think it was necessary, I'll 
say that—but I had to make it! Jimmy 
Bright, there won’t be a million in it 
—there won’t even be a hundred thou- 
sand—but there’ll be a decent living in 
it! I need a youngster with a good 
nerve and a good bean, and I’m elect- 
ing you for the job. What say?” 

Jimmy Bright lost his coolness and 
his reserve. He let out a whoop and 
gave a really childish exhibition of the 
far-famed Indian war dance. 

“What do I say—what do I say?” 
he repeated. “I say that you can pin 
a rose on me right now!” 





COURT WARNS GREEDY ATTORNEY 
CCORDING to the workmen’s compensation law of New York State, a lawyer 
handling the case of an injured workman is not allowed to charge his client 
more for his services than the amount which the Workmen’s Compensation 
Nevertheless, lawyers have been collecting more 
section of New 


Commission decides is fair. 
than a just amount for pleading cases that come under that 
York’s statutes. 

No law was violated by the attorneys, but they have now been warned by 
the appellate division of the supreme court of the State that such practices will 
not be tolerated in the future. Disbarment of offending lawyers is the punish- 
ment that can be meted out for failure to observe this command of the court. 

The abuse of clients’ rights was brought to public notice by the suit of 
Abraham M. Fisch, a lawyer, against Harry Dreisner for two hundred and 
eighty-two dollars. Mr. Fisch, as lawyer for Philip Dreisner, who had suffered 
injuries in the course of his employment, had succeeded in securing a judgment 
of eight hundred and sixty-four dollars’ damages for his client. The commission 
had also fixed the fees the attorney might collect from Dreisner for services 
at one hundred and fifty dollars. The lawyer had attempted to get around 
the law by a written agreement with Dreisner’s brother, Harry, whereby the 
latter was to pay Fisch one-half the amount allowed the injured workman as 
damages. 

After the award had been granted, Harry Dreisner refused to honor the 
contract, and the appellate division upheld him, saying that such practices de- 
stroyed the intent of the workmen’s compensation law. 
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Author of ‘*The Doctor Bentiron Stories’’ 


OCTOR MULHAUSEN im- 
. paled the last bit of his salad 

and nodded to himself as one 

who has come to an emi- 
nently satisfactory decision. 

“Lena makes excellent Russian dress- 
ing,” he remarked affably. 

His weakly pretty wife looked up at 
him hopefully. It was by such indi- 
rect comments that the doctor usually 
approved her plans. His disapproval 
was likely to be direct enough. 

“Then you don’t mind my people’s 
coming?’ she asked. 

The doctor smiled amiably enough. 
His thin lips, curling back rather too 
far from long, narrow teeth, gave his 
humor a rather wolfish cast; but no 
one could blame him for that. 


“Of course not,” he declared 
smoothly. “I’m always so glad to 
meet my dear parents-in-law. Such a 


polished old gentleman—such an intel- 
lectual old lady!’ His wife winced, 
flushing dully, for the doctor’s domes- 
tic pleasantries were too often sharp- 
edged. ‘When a man has willed you 
all his money the least you can do is 
to board him—for a while!” 

Mrs. Mulhausen sighed in relief, 
thrusting a hairpin into place. She was 
one of those women whose hair always 
needs arranging. “It’s good of you, 


Oscar,” she murmured; he was not go- 
ing to be too disagreeable about it. 
Then she frowned. 


“T’ll have to have 


’ 


tomato soup for them once, anyway,’ 
she announced timidly. ‘Father’s so 
fond of it. I know you don’t like it, 
Oscar ; but I'll have consommé for you. 
Won’t you get a couple of cans of soup 
this afternoon?” 

“No,” said her husband flatly. “If 
I am to be sacrificed on the altar of 
your family affections some one else 
must use the knife.” He smiled again, 
but his wife flushed, sick-eyed at the 
brutal irony of his suave tones. “Have 
Lena get it,” he directed. “I am go- 
ing to drive into Buffalo.” 

He pushed back his chair, yawning 
unguardedly; a slender, graceful man 
of thirty-five or so, whose thick hair 
was graying over the hollow temples. 
His face was keen, incisive, handsome, 
but a shade too thin-lipped. 

“T think Will Benton has typhoid,” 
he remarked. “I shall stop there on 
my way in.” He went to his office. 

It was a pleasant, well-furnished 
room. Through an open door at the 
rear one caught a glimpse of a small 
surgery. At one side, on a long ta- 
ble, was a compact clinical laboratory, 
for Doctor Mulhausen was a skillful, 
up-to-date practitioner, well versed in 
modern methods. Here stood centri- 
fuge, microtome, and _ microscope, 
flanked by racks of test tubes and 
solution bottles. 

The doctor hesitated, looking over 
this array, and passed a hand across his 




















wide mouth in a habitual gesture. Be- 
hind it his long white teeth glinted for 
a moment, 

“Benton has typhoid,” he solilo- 
quized. “Therefore one has a right 
to expect other cases. To make my 
diagnoses promptly I ought to do my 
own Widals. Natural, I think—and 
very commendable.” He smiled again, 
his lips curling back until they showed 
red, healthy gums. ‘Of course I must 
have cultures of B. typhosus. I shall 
get some from the Buffalo board of 
health to-day.” He nodded twice de- 
cisively. 

On his return from Buffalo that 
evening the doctor carried a cotton- 
stoppered test tube half full of some 
murky liquid. He held it carefully 
upright, walking gingerly. He went di- 
rectly to his office and busied himself 
for a while with little things; opening 
and warming a can of clear soup, fill- 
ing test tubes with it, stirring their 
contents with a tiny platinum loop. At 
last he flamed the loop over an alcohol 
lamp, laid it away, and set his filled 
test tubes in a little incubator devised 
of cotton wool and pasteboard boxes. 
Finally he washed his hands very care- 
fully with carbolic soap, and went out 
to greet his guests. 

“Well, father Collins—and mother !” 
he cried cordially. “So glad to have 
you both.” 

He gave a well-kept hand to his fa- 
ther-in-law and kissed his wife’s mother 
—a dainty, ineffectual old lady whose 
withered cheeks were faintly pink be- 
neath snow-white hair. 

“It was kind of you to have us, Os- 
car,” she said nervously. 

“How are you, Oscar?” asked Mr. 
Collins gruffly. 

“Rather embarrassed at receiving 
distinguished city people into our hum- 
ble home,” replied the doctor smoothly. 

The old gentleman turned purple; 
his cropped mustache drew down, and 
he batted bloodshot eyes rapidly. He 
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was a knotty, choleric old man; he re- 
sented his son-in-law’s suave rudenesses 
without knowing how to combat them. 

“Now, Peter,” murmured the old 
lady, and clutched for the glasses which 
were forever falling from her small 
nose. 

“I was going to have tomato soup 
for you to-night, father,” said Mrs. 
Mulhausen, ignoring this little passage 
as one who expected nothing better, 
“but Lena didn’t have time to get it. 
They promised to send it up—the 
canned soup, you know—but it hasn’t 
come. To-morrow night, now is 
A vague hand readjusted two or three 
hairpins. 

The doctor smiled upon his guests. 
“See how solicitous company makes 
one,” he drawled. ‘She never worries 
about my soup.” And he led the un- 
easy group into the dining room, quite 
content. Doctor Mulhausen dearly 
loved to make others uncomfortable; 
this passion led him even against his 
own interests, though he was a man of 
calculation. 

When they were all seated he beamed 
upon his mother-in-law and asked her 
opinion of Dostoyevsky’s “Crime and 
Punishment.” At this Mrs. Collins, 
whose literary tastes had not progressed 
far beyond those of early youth, flushed 
in discomfort and lost interest in her 
food. She had named her only daugh- 
ter “Ardath’—she was that sort of 
woman. 

Then the doctor turned his genial 
gaze upon Mr. Collins. Presently he 
had that worthy glaring at him through 
rapidly blinking eyes, chin down like 
an infuriated bull. The doctor was 
happy. 

As the roast was brought in a de- 
livery wagon rattled past the window. 
Mrs. Mulhausen stirred; she had not 
spoken before. “Isn’t that just like a 
grocer?” she demanded. Unconsciously 
her hand crept up to her hair. 

“Its studied disorder becomes you,” 
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drawled her husband, sneering faintly, 
and the hand dropped. 

“There’s your tomato soup, father,” 
Mrs. Mulhausen went on, her lips trem- 
bling a little. ‘Just too late. To-mor- 
row night, now——” She lapsed into 
uneasy silence, watching the service 
with a worried eye. 

Dinner over, the doctor passed his 
father-in-law a thin. black cigar and 
smiled with that curious, wolfish twist 
of the lip when Mr. Collins fell to 
coughing, purple-faced. The old gen- 
tleman suffered from chronic bron- 
chitis, as tough, barrel-chested old 
gentlemen are apt to; but he insisted 
on smoking, none the less. Mild cigars 
he could manage well enough, but Doc- 
tor Mulhausen’s bitter, black Porto 
Ricans were poison to him. The doc- 
tor knew it and lost no opportunity to 
urge them upon him. 

Presently this genial host pushed 
back his chair. “Not being indepen- 





Not 
dently wealthy,” he said smoothly, “I 
must go to work. I have some calls 
to make and a few laboratory tests to 
do.” He passed a hand across his smil- 
ing lips. “Don’t expect me till late, 
Ardath,” he finished, and smiled again 
at the relief depicted in all three faces. 

He went to the office, clinked his 
glassware together a bit, then sat in 
his desk chair, long legs elevated, and 
smoked and smiled to himself. Ap- 
parently the doctor’s thoughts were en- 
joyable. 

At last he rose, yawning, and went 
out to the little Therefrom 
came the roar of a starting motor ; pres- 
ently the doctor’s big roadster backed 
out, circled, and thundered down the 
drive. 

Doctor Mulhausen made two profes- 
sional calls; he dropped in at the drug 
store for a chat; bought an ice-cream 
soda; and stopped at a corner for a 
long idle talk with his friend, Doctor An- 
derson. As dusk came on he steered 


garage. 


his car onto the State road and drove 
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Once outside 
his own territory, however, he turned 
off toward the hills and presently drew 
up under a tree upon a lonely country 


out of town at speed. 


road. He killed his engine and sat 
here until midnight, smoking, dozing, 
and staring at the harvest moon, which 
glinted now and agafn from his white 
teeth. Any one watching would have 
seén that his canines were long and 
sharp, like a dog’s teeth. His wide, 
sneering smile showed this plainly. 

At midnight he bestirred himself, 
The night was clouding over. He 
shivered a little and drove swiftly home- 
ward. It was two o'clock, damp and 
very dark, when his big car rolled past 
his own neatly kept lawns and into the 
little garage. 

Here he lifted the hood and worked 
at the radiator for a moment by the 
light of a pocket flash lamp. Curiously 
enough, he was cutting a bit of solder 
from the radiator, where it had been 
mended. He put the little ball into his 
pocket, closed his penknife, swung to 
the garage doors, and went into the si- 
lent house. 

Switching on the lights as he went, 
he made for the pantry. His step was 
firm and assured, that of the house- 
holder in his own home. He cut a 
wedge of berry pie and ate it meticu- 
lously but without apparent appetite. 
He left the crust on a plate in plain 
sight. 

His manner changed suddenly; he 
glanced furtively about, tiptoed to the 
stairway and listened a moment, and 
pulled down a window shade. Then 
he returned to the pantry and searched 
until he found cans of tomato 
soup on a top shelf. These he gath- 
ered up and carried with him into his 
office. 

Here, on the long laboratory table, 
he laid out a curious assortment—the 
three cans of soup, a glass hypodermic 
syringe, an electric thermo-cautery, and 
the bit of solder from his pocket. He 
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opened his improvised incubator and 
took therefrom a cotton-stoppered test 
tube, half full of murky yeilow liquid. 
Handling it carefully, he filled his hy- 
podermic syringe from the tube and 
laid it on a sheet of paper. He fitted 
a sharp point to his cautery, and when 
it was red hot melted a tiny hole in one 
of the soup cans. Into this opening he 
injected the syringeful of fluid. Then 
he cut a tiny bit of solder with his knife, 
laid it over the puncture, and melted 
it into place with the white-hot cautery. 

He laid the first can aside and took 
up the second, then the third. Into this 
last he injected two syringefuls, so that 
a few drops of thick red soup oozed out. 
These he wiped up carefully with cot- 
ton held in a forceps. 

“That ought to do it,’”’? he murmured, 
his thin lip lifting away from the long 
canine teeth, “even if the first two 
don’t.” 

He sealed the can with care, and 
picked up the remnants of solder and 
put them back in his pocket. Then 
he lifted the paper on which his syringe 
had rested, and the bits of cotton, and 
burned them. The forceps and the 
hypodermic syringe he dropped into a 
beaker full of a solution containing 
ninety-five per cent of carbolic. Fi- 
nally he filled his test tube to its for- 
mer level from a can of clear bouillon 
and set it back in the incubator. 

“There,” he whispered, as_ he 
scrubbed and disinfected his hands. 
“That’s air-tight—like a can of soup. 
‘Ready cooked and sterilized.’” He 
sneered faintly. 

He bore the cans back to the pantry 
and replaced them on the same shelf, 
setting the third one back of the other 


two. “My reserve,” he muttered, 
passing a hand across his smiling 
mouth, 


Then Doctor Mulhausen went uncon- 
cernedly to bed, to a sound and dream- 
less sleep. 

Next morning 


he was unusually 
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amiable. He forbore to goad his fa- 
ther-in-law; he was carelessly affec- 
tionate to his wife. He went about his 
work with the satisfied manner of one 
whose plans are shaping themselves 
well. He was gone most of the day, 
but finished his rounds in ample time 
for dinner. 

The promised tomato soup graced 
the board. While the others ate Doc- 
tor Mulhausen played with his con- 
sommé, an expression of delicate dis- 
gust upon his mobile features. With- 
out saying a word he managed to spoil 
his guests’ appetite, so that it was a 
relief when the half-emptied soup 
plates were carried out. The doctor 
sneered at them faintly; his manner 
conveyed a suppressed wonder at the 
curious tastes of others. But to ap- 
pease him his wife had ordered his fa- 
vorite salad, thickly covered with 
smooth, pink Russian dressing. He 
ate it largely and grew more genial 
over Mr. Collins’ irritation. The old 
gentleman did not like Russian dress- 
ing. 

And so the time passed. The Col- 
linses were to stay ten days. At first 
the doctor was away most of the time, 
but as their departure drew near he 
took to staying at home more and more. 
Once or twice he made errands to the 
pantry, noting with concealed satisfac- 
tion the absence of two cans of tomato 
soup from the top shelf. He fell to 
watching his father-in-law keenly, fur- 
tively, smiling a secret smile behind his 
upraised hand. 

The old gentleman seemed sturdier 
than ever. The rest was doing him 
worlds of good, he averred, and began 
to talk of retiring. 

“Country life agrees with me,” he 
declared. “I’ve got enough. 
I'll sell out my business and build a 
house right next to yours, Oscar.” 

Oscar looked at him long and si- 
lently, so that he grew redder and red- 
der, batting bloodshot eyes in helpless 


money 
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fury at the patent meaning of that 
stare. 

At last the doctor murmured suavely : 

“That would be very nice, dear fa- 
ther-in-law. Raise the social standards 
hereabouts, and all that.” 

The other glared, dropping a pug- 
nacious chin collar; his 
cropped mustache drew down; turgid 
veins stood out on his temples. Coolly 
courteous, the doctor waited for him 
to speak, but he only glared, wagging 
a helpless head. 

The next day the Collinses began to 
pack. The two women drooped list- 
lessly over this work—neither was 
strong—but old Mr. Collins was cheer- 
ful as a cricket. Doctor Mulhausen 
watched him with a hint of disquiet. 

That afternoon, however, the old gen- 
tleman was fretful. ‘My head aches,” 
he grumbled. 

At dinner he merely toyed with his 
food. tl 





into his low 


“Bah!” he exploded, as the doc- 


tor’s salad was brought in. “I don’t 
see how you can eat that stuff. It 
sickens me!” He pushed back his 
chair. 

The doctor looked up with that 
wolfish twist of the lip; a hand crept 
up to hide his smile. “My wife won't 
eat it either,” he replied. “But I’m 


very fond of Russian dressing. It’s 
an educated taste, I suppose.” 

“Bah!” cried Collins again, purple- 
faced. His opened for hot 


speech, then closed again; he faltered 


mouth 
where he stood, the color fading into 
curious mottled patches on his broad 
face. “Jennie,” he muttered faintly, 
“Jennie—I—don’t feel—well.” 

Doctor Mulhausen rose hastily, all 


What’s the trouble, fa- 


“Here, lean on 


soljcitude. 
ther?” he demanded. 
me.” 

The old gentleman rocked on his feet; 
his breath whistled audibly in his 
throat. “Take me to bed,” he gasped, 


and collapsed. 
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Then there was hurrying, smoothing 
of sheets, filling of hot-water bottles, 
Mrs. Collins fussed over her husband 
ineffectually, as she did everything; the 
doctor worked efficiently to make him 
comfortable. Mrs. Mulhausen sat and 
looked on helplessly, a weakly, pretty 
cipher. No one heeded her. ; 

With his father-in-law safely dis- 
posed between cool sheets the doctor 
took the thick wrist between slender, 
competent fingers. Under his touch the 
soft pulse bounded swiftly, each beat 
with an odd little double jerk. 

Doctor Mulhausen shook his head; 
his free hand crept up to cover curl- 
ing lips. ‘Dicrotic pulse,” he mur- 
mured sadly to Mrs. Collins. “I’m 
afraid it’s typhoid; there’s a lot of it 
around. I'll get Doctor Anderson to 
look after him; he’s the best man in 
town. You'd better lie down, too, 
mother; you look done up.” And he 
went to the telephone. 

Presently Doctor Anderson came and 
examined the sick man. “I’m afraid 
it’s typhoid,” he announced, tugging du- 
Then he 





biously at his gray beard. 
took a sample of blood. 

“T have the stuff for a Widal right 
here,” Doctor Mulhausen, 
and !ed him into the office. “Of course 
we'll send another sample into Buf- 
falo, to check up.” 

“Good boy,” approved Anderson. “I 
like to see a man up to date, even if 


proffered 


he does practice in the country.” 

So Doctor Mulhausen took out his 
toppeted test tube and added a 
drop of its contents to the sick man’s 
blood upon a glass slide. Under the 
microscope the tiny, rod-shaped organ- 
1 their mad dance 


cotton 


isms gradually cease 

1 e 1 lar 
and gathered in clumps, heads together, 
i new 





as though to discuss this strange 
re quite still. 
the — doctor. 
“Complete agglutination. See, Ander- 
It’s typhoid, Poor 

Well, we must get a nurse at 


Soon they we 


declared 


home. 

“ Positive,” 
son ? ure enough. 
father! 














once.” Straightway he began to per- 
form miracles of management. 

Within two hours the sick room was 
stripped bare as a hospital wall, a car- 
bolic-soaked sheet hung over the door- 
way, and day and night nurses were 
installed. 

So the fight against death began. The 
doctor proved himself a very prodigy 
of thoughtful care. The brunt of it all 
fell upon him, for his wife also sick- 
ened and took to her bed. Mild ty- 
phoid, Doctor Anderson pronounced it. 
The doctor heard the news in silence, 
his features schooled to a look of pa- 
tient grief, and worked the harder; he 
was indefatigable. Old Mrs. Collins 
tottered about for a week or so, get- 
ting in every one’s way, growing fee- 
bler and more helpless; then one day 
she cried out shrilly, one veined hand 
on her abdomen, and fainted quietly. 

Doctor Mulhausen carried her up to 
bed in his own arms, and the nurses 
averred that there were real tears in 
his eyes. “As fond of her as if she 
were his own mother, poor man!” they 
whispered to each other. The doctor 
stood at her bedside for a moment, one 
hand over his mouth—to hide his grief, 
no doubt. But he showed no signs of 
breaking down. 

Doctor Anderson came and shook his 
head. “Ambulent typhoid,” he de- 
clared, “with a perforation. Too late 
to do anything now. Poor old soul! 
I’m afraid we rather forgot her, with 
so much sickness in the house.” He 
gave his friend a few curt words of 
sympathy. 

The house had become a hospital; it 
smelled of carbolic. White-clad nurses 
rustled through the halls, commenting 
among themselves upon the doctor’s 
bravery. “How well he takes it, poor 
man!” said they. “He’s just working 
himself to death; see how pale he is.” 
And they accorded him such service as 
money cannot buy. 

Doctor Mulhausen sat by his mother- 
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in-law’s bedside, hand over mouth, and 
watch her thin face grow thinner and 
sharper, while her abdomen swelled 
dropsically. She lay very quiet; so 
quiet that he did not know just when 
she died. 

The doctor’s thoughts were pleasant. 
One was gone; and his father-in-law 
was very low. True, his wife was sick; 
but she would outlive the old man. 
After that—well, what did it matter? 
She was a nonentity. It was even some 
satisfaction to see her wince at his 
smooth _ brutalities. The doctor 
shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 
Let her live or die! 

He rose and went out to his soli- 
tary meal, suddenly conscious of a dis- 
taste for food. His head ached. 

“Been working too hard,” he thought, 
“and worrying about my dear, dear 
relatives.” A hand crept up and across 
his mouth; behind it the thin lips curled 
back. Then he pushed his plate irri- 
tably away; he could not eat. But 
Lena had made him a salad with Rus- 
sian dressing; its smooth tartness be- 
guiled his languid appetite, and he 
made out with that. 

As he toyed with its remains a wave 
of nausea swept over him quite unex- 
pectedly. It left him pale and shaken. 

‘Poor man, how he grieves!” thought 
the nurse who entered. 

“Mr. Collins complains of very se- 
vere cramps,” she reported. 

Doctor Mulhausen rose unsteadily 
and passed a hand across his mouth, 
“He'd better have some pituitrin,’ he 
decided. “I'll No, wait! I'll call 
Anderson first.” 

He went to the phone and talked 
briefly. ‘“Pituitrin, intramuscularly ; 
Anderson agrees,” said he. “T’ll give 
it myself.” He walked slowly into his 
office. 

Here he sat down for a moment, 
forcing his reluctant brain to deep 
thought. The old man was tough, very 


tough. Would he die, after all? The 
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doctor shook a doubtful head. Then 
a slow smile curled back his lips; me- 
chanically his hand crept up to cover it. 

He went up to his father-in-law’s 
room and ordered the nurse to sterilize 
a hypodermic and prepare the pitu- 
itrin. There should be no ground for 
the least question. 

Old Mr. Collins lay in a semistupor, 
eyes half closed. His broad cheeks 
were white and sunken, his hands mere 
skin and bones. He was in the third 
week of typhoid, and to one uninitiated 
he would have seemed almost about to 
die, But the doctor’s practiced eye 
noted the first faint signs of improve- 
ment. His pulse was stronger; the 
sharp double wave of dicrotism had 
disappeared. Doctor Mulhausen 
glanced at the chart; the jerky, up-and- 
down temperature curve had begun to 
fall. He shook his head once more; 
the old man might pull through after 
all. 

He took the hypodermic from the 
waiting nurse. “Intramuscular, Miss 
Newton,” murmured Doctor Mulhau- 
sen. “In the thigh, I guess; won’t try 
to turn him over.” 

His deft fingers patted along the sick 
man’s leg, found the great saphenous 
vein, and hesitated there. With a 
swift thrust, from which the invalid 
scarcely winced, he drove the needle 
home—right through the vein and into 
the muscle beneath—and injected its 
contents. 

“You'll feel better soon, father,” 
he kindly. 

The old gentleman roused a bit and 
blinked feebly. “That you, Oscar?” 
he whispered. “Wait. Want to talk. 
Send—nurse out.” 

Doctor Mulhausen 





said 


the 


nodded to 


nurse, and she withdrew, to stand out- 
side the open door. 

“Been thinking—lying here,” went on 
the 
fair.” 

“Knowing you, I’m not surprised,” 


labored “Been—un- 


whisper. 
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replied the doctor smoothly; and could 
have bitten his tongue out next moment, 

A tinge of red crept into the inva- 
lid’s sunken cheeks; the unkempt mus- 
tache drew down; he batted bloodshot 
eyes furiously, like an angry bull. 

Doctor Mulhausen cursed his habit 
of sarcasm, 

But it was only a flash. “There!” 
whispered the old gentleman. “Sharp 
tongue, but don’t mean it, I know. You 
—been very—good.” He paused, 
breathing stertorously, then went on in 
stronger tones: “TI left all money to 
Ardath’”—the doctor nodded silently— 
“but—you didn’t know—with a string. 
Didn’t trust you. Provided you 
shouldn’t touch—dollar of it!” 

Doctor Mulhausen started violently. 
His long sharp teeth showed wolfishly 
for an instant, and there was hate in 
the eyes that looked down at the sick 
man. But he made no comment. 

“Feel—different now,” whispered 
Mr. Collins feebly. “Wife dead”—for 
they had been unable to keep the truth 
from his imperious questioning—“Ar- 
dath maybe dying. You been—good. 
Going—leave it to you. Get lawyer.” 
He dropped back, spent. 

The doctor patted his hand gently, 
then hurried out. His head swam diz- 
zily. What an escape! All this had 
almost gone for nothing. Even now, 
to-morrow might be too late. He 
whipped his flagging strength to the 
search for a lawyer. Time was every- 


thing now. He did not draw a quiet 


breath until the new will had_ been 
drawn and witnessed. 
That night he lay awake, tossing 


As through a microscope 
every minute change in the condition 
of the sick man upstairs. That tiny 
puncture through the . vein, which 
would never be known—or, being 
known, was but the merest accident— 
the grouping of typhoid bacilli about 
that little wound; the beginning of a 


through the hot hours, his brain on fire. 
t he pictured 














Once this was begun 


clot in the vein. 
—and on this he pinned his hopes—it 
would grow slowly until the great vein 


blocked by a thrombus. And 
then He turned on his side, sigh- 
ing wearily. Before his aching eyes the 
darkness danced with flecks of fire. 

In some way that night passed, and 
the next day. Doctor Mulhausen grew 
drawn and haggard with the strain. 
He could not work; he turned his cases 
over to another man. He could not 
rest, for the hot blood boiled in his 


was 





brain. He could not eat; the good 
food was ashes to his tongue. 

The neighbors pitied him. ‘The 
strain is telling,’ said they. The 


nurses studied to anticipate his wishes; 
in the kitchen, Lena toiled over appe- 
tizing dis hes. The doctor’s manifest 
trouble of mind won him sympathetic 
liking from many whom his usual sar- 
castic manner repelled. 

The day dragged interminably, hot 
and breathless. The doctor lay on the 


porch, panting, and wondered at his 
own distress. “I never thought my 
nerves would give way like this,” said 


“Why, I feel actually 
to get so excited. The 
y die. And no one 
me.” He 


he to himself. 
sick! It’s idiotic 
old man will surel 
can possibly suspect 
tened his dry lips. 

At last that faithful servitor, Lena, 
came to call him to his solitary dinner. 
The doctor rose, swaying a little, and 
a ) the dining room. 

There he dropped forward in his chair, 
head in tg “T can’t eat, Lena,” he 
said with a groan. 


mois- 


wearily t 





“But I fixed you some salad, doc- 
tor,” said she hopefully, “with Rooshian 
dressing.” 

“Well,” he concede: d, “just a bit. But 
not hing else to-ni tia 

Then a nurse rustled in. “Mr. Col- 


lins is complaining of very severe pain 
in his right leg,” she reported. 

Doctor Mulhausen raised an aching 
head. The expected news cheered him 
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a little. Spots of color sprang into his 
pale cheeks; he passed a hand across 
his curled-back lips. “Better give him 
a good massage,” he advised. 

The nurse went out. Doctor Mul- 
hausen’s sharp white teeth showed for 
a moment as he stared dreamily before 
him. As in a vision he saw that in- 
flamed vein, the growing clot fastened 
to its wall, which now had dammed 
the flow of blood. And then—mas- 
sage! If all went well that rubbing 
would displace the clot whose presence 
none but he could even suspect. It 
would break loose, sweep through the 
widening veins, through the pounding 
heart, into the great pulmonary artery. 
His mind’s eye followed its course 
along the great vessels of the lung as 
they split and subdivided until, with 
a terrible shock, it stopped, plugging an 
artery, cutting off the blood supply. 

The doctor smiled blandly and at- 
tacked his salad with relish, so that 
Lena, hovering in the doorway, made 
a littke murmur of gratification. He 
looked up, white teeth showing. 

“That’s exellent Russian dressing, 
Lena,” said he affably. “I’ve often 
wondered how you made it.” 

The cook beamed. ‘“Mine’s kind of 
different,” she explained, “though I 
don’t like it myself. It’s made out of 
chili sauce, you know, and mayonnaise, 
and things. Some folks uses ketchup, 
but I make it with French mustard and 
tomato soup—the thick kind, you know, 
that comes in cans.” 

Doctor Mulhausen bounded up, so 
that his chair fell backward; the plate 
of salad crashed to the floor in frag- 
ments. 

“Tomato soup!” 
and caught her 
teeth were bared wolfishly. 
you make it? When, I say?” 
shook her in helpless anger. 

“Quit! You’re hurtin’ me,” cried 
Lena, her fear-filled. “I made 
outen that 


he cried in a terri- 
wrist. His 
“When did 
He 


Pls 
ble voice, 


eyes 
he © ~ 1 nt . - 
this batch three weeks ago, 
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other can of soup Mrs. Mulhausen got 
for her father.” 

The doctor threw her from him and 
dashed into the pantry. Yes, the third 
can of soup—the doubly poisoned can 
—was gone. Gone into Russian dress- 
ing—and he had eaten it! A thin froth 
appeared on his writhing lips; both 
hands clutched in his thick gray hair, 
he ran madly through the house to his 
office, while Lena, crouched in a cor- 
ner of the dining room, wept over the 
ruins of her dainty salad. 

Once alone, the doctor forced him- 
self into quietude. His head throbbed 
madly; he dashed cold water over it. 
“I may be wrong,” he muttered; “it 
may be nothing. It can’t be anything 
but excitement and fear!” 

He felt his pulse. Under his shak- 
ing fingers it pounded along in jerky 
double beats; the dicrotic pulse of ty- 
phoid. He thrust a thermometer under 
his tongue; it registered one hundred 
and three degrees! 

Calming himself by a terrible effort, 
he pricked his finger, took a drop of 
blood, and did the Widal test. Before 
his blurring vision the tiny dancing 
germs under the microscope gathered 
in groups—to tell each other the won- 
derful joke on Oscar Mulhausen, the 
doctor thought, crazily—gathered in 
clumps and ceased to move; aggluti- 
nated! 

“Ambulent typhoid!” Doctor Mul- 
hausen groaned. ‘‘How long have I 
felt sick? A week? Two weeks?” He 
strove to think and could not. Per- 
haps it was already the third week; 
perhaps it was already too late. He 
staggered to his bedroom. With his 
last strength he undressed and fell 
weakly into bed, lying supine, inert, 
half-stuporous. 

To him came presently the nurse, half 
frightened, wholly reluctant. Some- 
thing had happened to shake her. “Doc- 
tor,” she hesitated, twisting her fingers 
together, ‘doctor, Mr. Collins—he 
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seems to be dead. I was rubbing his 
leg, and he screamed out like he’d been 
shot, and got very white and went into 
collapse. Respirations ran up to sey- 
enty, and I couldn’t get any pulse— 
and then he stopped breathing. He 
died very suddenly. I—I——” She 
broke off, her lips unsteady. 

Doctor Mulhausen stared at her from 
bloodshot eyes, struggling as through 
thick fog toward her meaning. Then 
he smiled. ; 

“Dead!” he whispered. “Pulmonary 
embolism. So that’s all right.” He 
caught himself, hand to mouth; his lips 
curled back from dripping white tusks 
like a rabid wolf’s. Then he burst into 
sudden laughter—terrible, mirthless, 
jangling laughter that wrenched and 
tore at him convulsively. “Too iate,” 
he screamed, snapping like a mad dog; 
“too late!” 

So he laughed uncontrollably, horri- 
bly, through frothing lips, until a sud- 
den, agonizing pain stabbed at his ab- 
domen. 

Afterward he lay very quiet, his 
breathing shallow and careful, while his 
pinched face grew whiter and sharper, 
and his meager abdomen distended it- 
self grotesquely hour by hour. 

“Perforation — peritonitis — mor- 
phine!” he whispered when Doctor An- 
derson hurried in. 

They drugged him with morphine, 
and he lay still again, scarcely breath- 
ing, while his household wept and 
neighbors stopped to inquire for him. 

Once he stirred and whispered 
faintly. Miss Newton, bending close, 
caught a word or so: 

‘he pit—which he had digged——’” 
And then: “Russian dressing!” His 
thin lips curled back, but his hand was 
inert, though he strove to raise it. 

“Delirious, man,” said the 
nurse, and put an ice-cap to his head. 

He did not speak Soon one 
came to make him ready for burial 
beside his father-in-law. 


disconnected 


poor 


again, 
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ADIE DINNIGER lay curled 
@8 up in a corner of her bed and 
é wondered earnestly how it 
would feel to kill a man. The 
mere mechanical process was simple. 
A steady hold on the little black weapon, 
a squeeze of the trigger, and then 
It was an ugly picture that Sadie had 
to call to mind to get herself past the 
frightened stage and then the tender 
stage, but it never failed. The only 
thing that troubled Sadie was that it 
was easy. She felt that a more 
impressive ceremony than the simple 
exploding of a cartridge should attend 
the taking of a life, even if it was only 
Jim’s, 

She waited. Perhaps “Buck” had 
failed. It was nine chances out of ten 
that Jim Brent, released from Ossining, 
would head straight for “Sheeny Bern- 
stein’s” place, but perhaps he hadn’t this 
time. Sheeny kept his tools for him. 
At least he would come to get those. 

There was a gentle scratching at the 
window opening upon the fire escape, 
as if a bottle fly were bouncing and 
buzzing against the pane. Sadie sighed 
with relief and smiled happily. Buck 
had turned the trick, and Jimmy Brent, 
gunman and second-story artist, had 
come to call for Mrs. Peyton’s neck- 
lace. ; 

In spite of the darkness of the night 
Sadie could see the indistinct shape of 
the man pressed against the window; 
a fair enough target, but unsatisfactory. 

10B ps 





too 


She watched with interest as he deftly 
caught the little square of glass before 
it could slip to the floor; saw the long 
arm, viperine in its movements, as he 
reached through the hole to unfasten 
the catch. Then the window slid softly 
open, and the burglar slipped into the 
room. 

It was impossible to distinguish his 
features, and for a moment Sadie trem- 
bled in the fear of a coincidence. The 
man hesitated a second, and _ then, 
counting his steps carefully, arm out- 
stretched, he walked forward, deftly 
avoiding the great mahogany dressing 
table, skirted the huge leather couch 
that ran along the farther wall, and 
drew up in front of the small safe. 
He had not so much as given a glance 
at the great four-poster bed in which 
Sadie lay, the wire cord with the light 
switch in one hand, and a compact- 
looking black gun in the other. She 
knew why, too, and her mind was at 
ease. Buck had told Jim that Mrs. 
Peyton usually had her little nip be- 
fore retiring, and there was slight dan- 
ger of her waking up. 

There was now no sound but a faint 
squeak as the steel drill worked its way 
into the door just below the dial. It 
was a long time since Jim had made use 
of it, else there would have been nc 
Sadie suddenly thought 
of the first time he had shown it t 
her, shining, brightly polished. Ther 
the old fostered rage took hold; some- 


noise at all. 
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thing seemed to well up in her. She 
drew a sharp breath and sat up. Auto- 
matically her finger pressed the but- 
ton of the light switch. 

The burglar was standing erect with 
his back to her, both hands held high 
above his head. 

“Don’t shoot! 
me, lady.” 

Sadie’s 
throaty. 

“You’re just as big a coward as you 
were five years ago, I guess, Jimmy. 
Turn around!” 

The man twisted himself around 
slowly. His face was sallow and gray 
and very thin, with eyes set close to- 
gether. 

“Sadie!” His mouth opened vapidly, 
and he lowered his hands slowly. ‘“Sa- 
die! What the Sadie! Well, if 
I ain’t fell in soft!” 

Sadie took her right hand from un- 
derneath the cover, producing an auto- 
matic of large and damaging caliber. 
Her hand seemed quite lost around the 
heavy butt, and yet the muzzle was re- 
markably steady. 


I ain’t got no gun on 


voice sounded hoarse and 





“Keeps your mitts up, Jimmy. I feel 
safer.” 
“Holy gee! Sadie! If this ain’t 


luck !” 

The nasty black hole at the end of 
Sadie’s gun was indicating the gen- 
eral direction of his stomach. “He 
grinned vacuously, at the same time 
raising his arms. 

“Ha, ha! Joke! Awright; I'll play. 
What do I do?” Hands up. Sadie 
catchin’ a burglar! MRegler movin’ 
pitcher. Say, lemme put me _ hands 
down. I never carries a gat when I’m 
doin’ a job. } 

Sadie suddenly seemed to relax. She 


way 


lowered her arm. 

“All right, Jimmy. Let 
easy, but keep away from the table. 
You might get careless and throw some- 
thing.” 

“Me? 


’em down 


Huh! What for? You an’ 
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What d’ye know 
I come down here to bust 
a crib an’ find me old friend Sadie, ’n’ 
Sadie sticks up a burglar an’ finds her 


me is friends, Sadie. 
about that? 


old friend Jimmy.” He laughed, but it 
sounded forced. His mind was work- 
ing slowly. Everything looked all right, 
but He slumped down upon the 
leather couch. 

“Some swell joint you got here, 
Sadie! Holy gee! Livin’ in the De- 
vonian along of the swells ain’t so bad. 
You must be makin’ a pile of coin, 
What’s your line?” 

Sadie’s voice had a peculiar color- 
less tone that somehow grated on 
Jimmy. He noticed it for the first time 
as she answered his question. 

“Plain crook. I’m liftin’ stuff off 
the counters. The bulls haven’t spotted 
me yet. Once in a while I work out 
with the con bunch. When did you get 
out?” 

“Yestidy. Beat it down to the 
sheeny’s for me tools. Buck was there 
waitin’ for me. ‘Jim,’ he says to me, 
‘I got a cinch for you. Fourth floor 
Devonian, fire escape, rich widow Pey- 
ton, sleeps alone, with a string of rocks 
in a tin can that you could open witha 
buttonhook. Plan of the room an 
value of the stones right down on pa- 
per. I’d do it myself, only the flys 
from headquarters got their eyes on 
me. What d’ye say? Take it or leave 
it.’ Say, you never seen me pass up 
somethin’ good; I grabbed it quick. 
I musta got balled in the dark an’ 
picked your joint. Luck, I calls it. I 
kin git Mrs. Peyton’s stuff later—maybe 
to-morrer.” 

He got up from the couch and looked 
about him, at the safe, at the mahog- 
any dresser; his eye was measuring dis- 
tances. His mind was working faster, 
and he squinted his: eyes uneasily. 

“Say, Sadie, this place of yours pans 
out the same like the plan Buck give 
me of the Peyton joint. Sure; that’s 
right. I come in here in the dark an’ 

















worked over to the crib with me eyes 
shut. Say de 

Sadie played with the gun, tap-tap- 
ping it against the palm of her hand. 
She spoke still in the monotone, but 
her voice had in it a very cold and cal- 
culable menace. 

“Maybe you ain’t so wrong, Jimmy. 
Peyton’s the name I work under. I’m 
the rich widow, an’ I gotta string of 
rocks in that can, as you say.” 

Jimmy’s mind was still three moves 
behind. 

“Hell! What does Buck go an’ 
double cross you for then an’ git me 
to go an’-——” 

He stopped short, looking at Sadie, 
who was no longer playing. She sat 
bolt upright, smiling a queer, distorted, 
half-crippled sort of smile. He noted 
the telephone by the bedside, the steady 
line of the pistol, He drew breath, 
making a shrill, sibilant noise; his eyes 
widened. 

“Gawd! It’s a frame.” 
was hoarse with growing fear. 
an’ Buck framed me. You Pe 

Sadie spoke impatiently: 

“Sure, it’s a frame-up. It took you 
long enough to get wised to it. Jimmy, 
you’re in a helluva fix.” 

The burglar’s muscles twitched, and 
he fell into a crouch. His eyes shifted 
here and there. 

“Don’t do it, Jimmy,” said Sadie. 

“Don’t do it, Jimmy,” said the round 
black hole. 

The man’s figure relaxed. 
slumped back onto the couch. 

“You dirty yellow dogs! To frame 
a guy up like that! They’ll send me up. 
I'll git Buck—an’ I'll git you, and don’t 
you forget it. You and you're dirty 
frame——_”’ 





His voice 
“Vou 





He 


Sadie suddenly swung her feet to 
the floor with a fierce movement. Her 
hair was down about her shoulders, and 
her face looked drawn and tired. But 
all the monotony was gone from her 
voice, 
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“So you're kickin’ about a double 
cross now, eh? Well, what about my 


sister? Where did she come in when 
you framed her with knockout 
drops? Sure! That was all right 


wasn’t it? Boasted about it afterward. 
I heard you talk. ‘I always believes 
in gettin’ somethin’ for nothin’.’ That’s 
what you said. She coulda been some- 
body; now she ain’t respectable.” 
Sadie’s voice died down to almost a 
whisper. With her left hand she em- 
phasized each word, clear and succinct. 
“You, Jimmy Brent—to-night. I’m 
going to get something for nothing. 


I’m going to kill you—for nothing.” 
“You can’t! You can’t! It’s mur- 


der. All right; go ahead. Maybe I'll 
go first, but you'll come after me, and 
youll go in the chair. Go on; do 
somethin’, You ain’t got the nerve to 





come after me. Sadie, dear i 
“No, Jimmy, guess again. I’m not 
comin’ after you. This is free. Don’t 


forget that Iam Mrs. Peyton, that you 
have broken into my room at midnight, 
that you had already drilled my safe 
when I woke up, that you attacked me, 
and that I shall have shot you in self- 
defense. They’ll find you over by the 
safe, and they’ll find those lovely tools 
of yours, Jimmy, the nice shiny ones. 
It’s a clear case of burglary, isn’t it? 
And they’ll thank me for it, Jimmy. 
Think of that—they’ll thank me for 
what I’m going to do now.” 

“Oh, Sadie, I can’t die. Sadie, lemme 
go. I'll make it up to Mabel. Sadie, 
you can’t do it. Sadie, I jes’ come 
back from bein’ up the river. It ain’t 
fair; it ain’t. Aw, Sadie, don’t look at 
me like that. Sadie, don’t! Sad——” 


The little rabbitlike night clerk of 
the Devonia scuttled to the telephone 
He 
had a pair of watery blue eyes which 
protruded from his head in a startling 
manner. 


“Hallo! 


in answer to its insistent ringing. 


hallo! « « meee -s. 6 e 
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Eh? What’s that? . . . Good heav- after her necklace—attacked her, 
ens! Mrs. Peyton, are you safe? . .. Thinks she killed him—shot him twice.” 
mer weow? ... Yes, yes. . » « His watery blue eyes seemed on the 
Here, Cassidy, quick—get some men. point of coming out of his head alto- 
Burglar broke into Mrs. Peyton’s room _ gether. 





NOTORIOUS JAILBREAKER IN SING SING AGAIN 


ROUGHT all the way from Missouri handcuffed to two guards, Chester 

Yates, a daring bank robber, who escaped from Sing Sing six years ago, 

has recently been locked up again in the prison. Yates is one of the two most 

noted jailbreakers in the country, having been schooled in the art by Reynolds 

Forsbrey, who also has escaped from nearly all the penal institutions in which 
he has been confined. 

In 1912 Yates, with a confederate, successfully carried out a sensational 
robbery. Aaron Bancroft, a broker, carrying an envelope containing eighty- 
seven thousand dollars in cash and securities, was proceeding along a dimly 
lighted passage to the vaults of the Produce Exchange when Yates and the 
other man collided with him so forcefully that he fell down and dropped the 
envelope and his cane. With profuse apologies Yates picked up the articles 
and apparently handed both back to Mr. Bancroft. But really he had substituted 
another envelope for the one the broker had been carrying. Mr. Bancroft went 
on to the vaults and deposited the envelope, and not until two days later was 
the theft discovered. 

The bold crime was finally traced to Yates, who was captured and sentenced 
to twenty-one years in Sing Sing. On the journey to prison he boasted to his 
guards that he would be out by Christmas. A week before that date, on Decem- 
ber 18th, Yates vanished while on the way with the other convicts from cell 
to mess hall. Although only three minutes elapsed between the disappearance 
and its discovery no trace of him was found until 1915. 

Then he was arrested in New Orleans, but before guards from Sing Sing 
arrived he escaped again. Aided by a woman, Yates sawed through a bar 
across the window of the prison hospital, where he was confined, squeeezed 
through the narrow opening, dropped two stories to the top of the prison wall, 
jumped from there to the sidewalk, and was whirled away in a waiting taxicab. 

His capture finally, in Kansas City, was due, in Yates’ opinion, to the 
treachery of a New York crook, who trailed him continually for the six years, 
extorting money from him. When the escaped convict, who, after roaming 
through twenty-eight States in an endeavor to shake off his pursuer, finally 
settled in Kansas City, he decided to go straight. But the blackmailer found 
him. Yates continued to pay for the man’s silence for some time, but at last 
refused to give up any more. Then, he says, the crook revealed his whereabouts 
to the police. 

In all, Yates is known to have made get-aways from six penal institutions. 
The Sing Sing authorities are taking extraordinary precautions to prevent him 
from repeating his jailbreaking feats. 
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OES it trouble you, every time a person convicted of murder is led to his 
death, to have the condemned declare until the end, as he almost invariably 
does, that he is innocent ? 

It bothered us for a long time, but after talking it over with some of the 
most noted criminal lawyers and judges, our qualms over the fact that some 
monstrous injustice was very possibly being committed were greatly allayed, 
though we must still admit to some disquieting emotions. 

What motives, we used to argue, could prompt a man with the noose about 
his neck or the deadly electric current but an instant away to tell a lie, to refuse 
to admit his guilt? Was he not going to stand before his Maker with enough 
sin—the taking of a fellow being’s life—marked against him, that he should 
add to it by a refusal to confess and ask forgiveness before he died? 

There were reasons, and very good ones, we had to admit, why he should 
not. Among them, “while there is life there is hope.” Pardons, reprieves have 
come at the last instant, and most unexpectedly. Perhaps one would come for 
him. Who could tell? 

Then there is another reason, perhaps the most compelling of any: No 
one wishes to leave a blackened name behind him. Not only for himself is the 
condemned concerned in this, but he must consider those whom he is leaving 
behind him—parents, wife, children, brothers and sisters, who must live on and 
bear the burden of disgrace he has brought upon them. If he denies his guilt 
they can at least cling to the fact that he contended to the end he was innocent. 
“Convicted of murder? Hanged for murder? Quite true,” they will admit, 
“but he died a martyr, a victim of circumstance, of cruel injustice.” But let him 
admit his act, and the last shred of hope that would keep them from being swept 
into irreparable debasement is shattered. 

Besides these two paramount reasons there is the fact that almost from 
infancy instinct seems to urge all beings to deny a fault and to stick to their denial. 

But it is a little hard on the jury—we told you how we had recently labored 
as one of a body of men called upon to decide guilt or innocence—for, sure 
as we may be, we—we sometimes wonder, and a confession would have—well, 
eased one’s mind a whole lot. 


Read page 2 of this issue. Your stern command to the news dealers, in 
accents loud and clear, will then be, without question or doubt, on Tuesday of 
next week: “STAND, AND DELIVER—THE DETECTIVE STORY MAG- 
AZINE!” 














If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
Office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 
Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations, 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be re- 


vealed. 


A. C.—As I have said before a number of times, an address or a signature 
is not especially good material for me to work on. I can deduce some things, 
of course, but, working as rapidly as I have to, if all you folks are to hear from 
me with some promptness, I can get only a suggestion, as it were, of the character 
of a writer unless I have about fifteen or twenty words besides the signature. 
In this case, for instance, I can tell you that the writer is both stubborn and 
shy; and that the personality is not easily read, even by those well acquainted 
with it. That, you perceive, is a sort of shadow sketch of the person. 


Orrice.—The specimen numbered one shows good nature, fair kindliness, 
great moderation in temper and emotion, and a personality which is pleasant, 
without being especially interesting. People of this type are often good workers; 
conscientious, of well-ordered lives, and of fair mental caliber. But nothing 
unusual, you see. 

The specimen numbered two shows ideality, some imagination, a love of 
pleasure which is strong, but not sensual, and a personality which is marked 
by the capacity for quiet, well-bred, and agreeable reserve. 

R. J. W.—I'll tell you right here what I would if I were writing you by 
mail. Since you are protected by being incognito it doesn’t matter, you see. 
Your handwriting shows me that yours is a character in which there are some 
very fine moral traits. Your refinement, your instinctive delicacy of feeling, 
your innate good taste—these things are really very strong. But you lack 
development on the practical side. You lack will power, and you lack direct 


and positive ambition. In a word, you are too “soft” for this hard old world. 


You have a personality, however, which will be a great asset to you, since it 
is marked by the capacity for suage speech, self-possession in manner, and tact 
in deed. Do work that will use those and you will be on the right track. 
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The specimen which you inclose shows a character which is agreeable and 
without pronounced faults, but which is not particularly interesting. The steadi- 
ness of the moral nature, and its indifference to any form of temptation, and 
to all evil suggestions, is really very fine, and constitutes the writer’s best and 
most striking characteristic. 

Max F. Kutner.—There is much that is interesting in your handwriting, 
and I wish that space would allow me to have an illustration of it. Your thick 
strokes, for instance, show that you are a materialistic person; that hard, down- 
to-the-ground results are what you most value; and yet the formation of certain 
of your small letters shows exceptional ideality. You are, in a word, the kind 
of man who would not allow a cent of a bargain to escape you, but who is apt 
the very next moment to give away half that you have in a fit of generosity. 
You are affectionate, too, but you do not give that impression, and your secret 
pride and determination to satisfy it are shown only in your capitals, not in your 
personality. 

J. A. S.—Culture, social training, and an assured personality are shown me 
by my first glance at your writing. Those must be strong elements, indeed, to 
obscure the deeper signs of character by which a specimen usually greets me. 
That being the case, there is your cue for work; and pretty emphatic, too. So 
don’t be so foolish as to try business. How about being a social secretary? How 
about secretarial work in institutions? How about those delicate and difficult 
positions in the offices of very important men who must have “buffers,” i. e., 
somebody who will meet all callers, ascertain their business, dismiss them tact- 
fully if needful, et cetera. That would be splendid for you. 


H. P. R.—The specimen which you inclose for analysis does not impress 
me very favorably. This person is opinionated and lacking in kindliness, and 
is most certainly lacking in that gentle if indefinable quality which we have 
agreed to call “sentiment.” People of this type are often just and sensible, but 
are seldom generous and sympathetic. The personality is a very positive one, 
and in the world of practical affairs must be of weight. 


J. S. Ber.—If your mind is of the sort which can juggle with the stately 
law on the one side and with the gay dramatic on the other, for goodness’ sake 
don’t allow yourself to trifle any further with the law. By which I mean that 
if your mind was really a legal mind it could no more hesitate between those 
two lines of work than it could debate the morality of murder. The legal mind, 
you know, has its limitations! Just the same, I’m not sure that you have any 
special talent for the drama. Best way to find out is to apply to some small 
“summer stock” company for “bits.” You won’t get much money, but the ex- 
perience will be worth a fortune to you. About one season should settle the 
matter. I don’t recommend any one to just head for “the movies.” Find out 
first whether you have the kind of talent to stand up to the speaking stage. 
But, anyway, don’t go into the law. 


H. R. F.—At least half of the discharged soldiers, here and in Canada, are 
taking to some form of farming; even those who were clerks and professional 
men before the war. It is a most hopeful sign, for The Land, which I reverently 
capitalize, is the easiest place in the world to make a living if you approach 
the work in the right spirit, and if you have some physical strength. Do you 


? 


know that fortunes have been made by people who have raised squabs? Or 
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mushrooms? Or even such unimportant things as pot herbs? Are you inter- 
ested in this? If you are write me, tell me whether you have a little money to 
invest or not, and things like that, and I will be only too pleased to present you 
with all the information that I can gather. I suggest this because your writing 
shows the outdoor man; and your training in the army must have accentuated 
this. 

Witiiam J. M.—Are you sure that you wish to be a salesman? And do 
you mean a salesman “on the road,” as the saying is, or a salesman within an 
office, or outside of it? It makes a difference, you see. Besides, I really doubt 
whether you would have as much success as you would in other lines. Do 
you know that you have, potentially, rather a wonderful memory? And that 
you have that kind of talent which would assist you to learn all the details 
of such a concern as you mention? I really wonder whether your personality 
is just the sort for the work of salesmanship. Look again into the matter. 

The specimen which you inclose shows a very hopeful, pleasant, and sweet 
nature. That is a very fine way in which you speak of her, and from looking 
at your two writings, it seems to me that you have every opportunity of being 
happy together. Be careful of just one thing, though. She will never wish to 
be taken for granted. See that upward swing of her writing? That means 
that life must not be allowed to grow stale for her, if she is to be happy 
and to make you happy. 








CECECEEE 


EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 


Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
life and property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters secking expert in- 
formation along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally 
by Mr. Ciemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


The Case of Voirbo 
N writing of the “third degree,’ I mentioned the subtle, scientific methods 
of the French detectives in securing a confession. To show the difference 
between the New York and Parisian methods used in the third degree, 
the following case is interesting: 
In the year 1831 in Paris there occurred what is known as the Voirbo mur- 
der. The detective who had charge of it was a certain Macé, and by putting 
through an artistic phase of the third degree he brought about a confession. 
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This Voirbo was a tailor. He murdered a man who called at his shop in 
a basement room which had a brick floor. In the center of the room there was 
a large cutting table. The stranger had called to have some work done, the 
tailor killed him, cut up his body, wrapped up the pieces of the body after it had 
been dissected in a pair of unfinished overalls, and then threw the body into 
the Seine from the Quai Voltaire. 

Detective Macé was given charge of the case, and, after considerable in- 
vestigating, found two clews. The one by which he identified the victim was 
a silken cross of peculiar design that was worked into each of his socks. In 
one of the wrappings around the body—that is, part of the overalls—there was 
an odd seam or stitch that happened to be peculiar to this tailor, and after three 
weeks’ work visiting every tailor in the city the right one was found. The 
peculiarity of the stitch was due to a particular kind of thread, which on account 
of its coarseness necessitated this kind of seam. A tailor was found whose work 
showed the same peculiarities, and, as it was afterward shown that he had been 
in the neighborhood of the Quai Voltaire on the night of the murder, the de- 
tective became satisfied that he was on the right track. 

Although Macé found that his man had become suddenly possessed of more 
money that he was accustomed to have he had no evidence that would convict, 
so that after several days he decided to attempt a psychological experiment. 
The detective was certain that the murder had been committed in the man’s 
cellar, so, in the company of two policemen, he called on the tailor. 

Voirbo was at home. He acted in a perfectly natural way, was cool and 
collected. 

Macé looked around the room, doing considerable thinking while his sub- 
ordinates kept the tailor occupied in general conversation. At last Macé decided 
that if the murder had been committed in that room, and the body there dis- 
sected, it must have been done on the large table in the center of the room; 
that the blood would have flowed in a certain well-defined direction—due to the 
roughness of the brick floor—and that somewhere under the bricks there would 
yet remain traces of blood. On the table there stood a large jar filled with 
water. Macé, acting the clumsy boor, knocked over this jar, and during the 
succeeding excitement carefully noted where the water thus spilled had flowed. 
As soon as the tailor saw the accident he paled, and at once attempted to wipe 
up the water, even forgetting himself so far as to use some new material in 
the attempt, an extravagance impossible to a frugal Frenchman in his right mind. 
By calling attention to the waste the detective stopped the mopping up, and let 
the flow of the water take its course. The bulk of it settled in a certain place 
in the floor. He took the bricks up from that place, and underneath was found 
a large mass of blood that had collected and hardened there. The sight of this 
caused the suspect to confess his crime. He was subsequently convicted and 
guillotined. 

In this case a confession was brought about by the use of the third degree, 
but as a matter of fact the proof that corroborated the confession preceded the 
confession. The corroboration was so strong that there could not be any possible 





doubt as to the guilt of the culprit. 

This is one of the best examples of the value of good detective work, where 
the crime is reviewed and the action remade in proof of the real happening, all 
being done in the brain of the investigator. 








ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 
CLEWS IN THE HANDS. 

Boston Boy.—The hands and fingers are important factors in the detec- 
tion of crime. Frequently a man’s trade or occupation can be ascertained by the 
markings or callouses on his hands. For instance, there is a difference in the 
form, length, thickness, and wear of the finger nails in shoemakers, lace makers, 
and metal polishers. Coachmen and drivers nearly always have a distinct callous 
spot between the thumb and index finger. 





PROOF OF DEATH. 

A. M. C.—Where a man has disappeared and is not heard from during a 
period of seven years, the law holds that he is presumably dead. 

PEACE OFFICERS. 

St. Jor.—A peace officer is a sheriff of a county, or his under sheriff or 
deputy, or a constable, marshal, police constable, or policeman of a city, town, 
or village. : 

SEARCH WARRANTS. 

M. P.—When an office seizes property under a search warrant he must 
give a receipt for the property taken, specifying the articles in detail, to the 
person from whom he has taken the property, or in whose possession it was 
. found; or, in the absence of any person, he must leave the receipt in the place 


where the property was found. 
GIVING EVIDENCE. 


W. W.—Testimony should be given in a clear and distinct voice, truthfully 
telling all known respecting the matter inquired of, without fear or reservation, 
and without any desire or design to influence the result. 

BRIBES. 

Puit.—He is guilty of a misdemeanor. If the bribe is offered with the 
intent and understanding that it is to influence another person to commit perjury 
the crime is a felony. 











UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


That vast treasure-trove of cryptic lore, Inspector Steele’s scrapbook, con- 
tains several examples of ciphers that cannot be classified and solved in the 
regular way. For this week’s problem I have selected one of these ciphers 
of the “different” sort, and strongly recommend it as an interesting puzzle to 
cryptographers, as well as to those puzzlists whose interest is not centered on 


ciphers. 
Yar azy > f i . 1 } Mv ce canary to cav h; hree bie jew +] robberies 
>y way of introduction, it 1s necessary to say that three pig jewel robbe 
were committed in houses where a maid named Dora Schanzsky was employed. 
All three robberies had the appearance of being outside jobs, and each was com- 
mitted about six weeks after the girl entered the victims’ employ. 
the three places about a month after they were robbed. 

The police lacked a substantial clew that would lead to the culprit who did 


Dora left 
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the jobs, so they determined to watch the girl. When she took another position 
they kept close tabs on her actions, and, as they had every reason to believe she 
would, she finally led them to the person who did the three jobs. 

Dora Schanzsky’s only relative was a brother, who lived in a neighboring 
State. She wrote him regularly twice a week, and about once every month 
he came to see her. A week or so after one of these visits and about six 
weeks from the time Dora took her new position, the police intercepted a tele- 
gram from Dora’s brother. The telegram contained an urgent request for the 
girl to relieve her brother’s anxiety of mind concerning an attack of indigestion, 
which apparently she had mentioned in her most recent letter to him. Here is 
the wire she sent her brother in reply: 

“My indigestion does not impair general health, thanks. Slight, unimportant 
nuisance. Dora appreciates your anxious solicitations. Promiscuous lecturings 
are not necessary. Eternal devotion—D.” 

Inspector Steele examined this innocent-appearing communication and found 
it to contain a secret message. This message supplied evidence sufficient to jail 
the Schanzskys for a good many years. 

See if you can find Dora’s hidden message. To start you, I'll tell you that 
the hidden message consists of four words of eight, six, two, and seven letters 
respectively. 

Next Tuesday’s issue will contain the answer. 





The solution to Mr. Shafarman’s cipher is: “Of all the features in DetEc- 
TIVE Story MaGAzInE, I like the puzzles best. They can’t be beat. The letters, 
numerals, and symbols he substituted for the letters of the regular alphabet are 
Guse: £ was A; ©, Bs 7, ©; @, D; C, EB; @, FF; 5, G: 3, A: DO 1s & Be 
N, L; S, M; P, N; ¢, O;#, P; ;, R; Q, S; 3, T; :, U; L, V; O, Y; —, Z. 


Did you get it? 











BOY’S KIDNAPER RELEASED FROM PRISON 
FTER serving ten years of a twenty-five-year sentence Nanny McDermott, 
more widely known as Helen Boyle, has been released from the State peni- 
tentiary at Allegheny, Pennsylvania. The crime of which she was convicted 
caused great excitement and rage throughout the country and resulted in the 
sentencing of James Boyle, the instigator of the kidnaping, to life imprisonment. 

On the morning of March 19, 1909, the plotters lured Willie Whitla, the 
eight-year-old son of an attorney in Sharon, Pennsylvania, away from the school 
he was attending. At noon of the same day his mother received a note demand- 
ing ten thousand dollars’ ransom for the return of the child and containing the 
brief warning: “Dead boys are not desirable.” 

Such was the terror of the parents that their son might be killed that they 
paid the ten thousand dollars within four days. Thereupon Willie Whitla was 
promptly returned to his father, and almost as promptly the two kidnapers were 
traced and arrested, and entered upon their long terms of imprisonment. 

During the ten years of her incarceration Helen Boyle was a model prisoner. 
The wrath of the populace against her has died, and many persons agree with 
the prison inspectors that she has been punished enough. 
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This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 
MAGAZINE. Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 
they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 





If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 
helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele: 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


YARPENTER, J. AUBREY. Was a student at B pine pe ARL EY S., of the United States 
the University of Pennsylvania, and left his merchant marine, who, during the summer of 








home last Christmas. He is twenty-one years 1J018, was in training on the steamer ANDREW §&. 
old, five feet six inches tall, weighs one hundred Upson, of the Kinney Steamship Company. An 
and forty pounds, and has black hair and brown old friend desires to hear from him, and will be 
eyes. When last heard of it was d that he grateful for any news that will lead to his 
had marri d and was on his way to Canada, Any pre sent. location. TT. Q. L., care of DETECTIVE 
information as to his whereabouts will be appre STORY MacaZiIne. 


e of this 





ciated by his cousin, ALBERT HALE, ca 
magazine. 


M4Y: J. HENRY, upholsterer, is about fifty-six 
years old, five feet six inches tall, rather 
stout, and weigl about one hundred and sixty 
pounds. Ile was last heard of at Freeport, Il- be most grateful to any one who can 
linois, in 1895. His father died a short tim her present address. M. N. McGeary, 53 
ago, and his last words were about Henry. — If Horner Street, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

aay reader of this magasip can help me to find ‘ ii 

1im, the favor will be greatly appreciated. FRANK ») > “On he . j toa 4 
C, May, 518 Brown Street, Galena, Hlinois. T u be al yo pene &. gh 
she has two 


Mcs6E ARY, MAMIE, When last heard of was 
in Peru, Indiana. She formerly lived with 
* grandmother, Mrs. Mabey, at Millvale, Penn- 
ia, and is prob ably known by that name. 
‘ r ks information of her, and 








No- was last heard of in October, 1917. 





) 4 BROTHER was born on the 5th of , : 2 d : 
vember, 1891, and was placed in an orphan- sons “in the United States navy. Her brother 
age when he was one month old From there will be thankful for any information that may 
he was adopted by a family whos name 1 do lead to communication with her. Address 
not know. and was bro ight u p in the belief that HeNRY Brooks, care of Chicf of Police, Billings, 
he was their own son. He is probably short Montana. 
and chunky, with black hair and blue eyes, - . ae , 
Dee Mees PAG. GAKChiTACdl and Wusieal talent SANDHAM, MRS. JAMES. Some sixty years ago 
Any person knowing of a young man who an- ten Little xirl, born in| New York City, was 
swers this description, and whose birth date is £1¥en for adoption to a Mrs. van Tassel, who. 
the same will ator a great favor by address- when she was dying, told her that she was_not 
: ne eee a : ; a her child, and that her own mother was Mrs. 
4 are ) 5 agazine. t hd , . + : 
ing “I RATER, care of this magazir Jan } She is very anxious to learn 





W W. WILSON. Last heard of in Racine, or ft her mothcr, or of het lily, ane 
* Wisconsin. Please write P. O. Box 452 any on who ca n he Ip her in her r quest will do a 
Jacksonville, Tenne and plan to meet your £1 kindness addressing ‘‘DAUGHTER,” care 
old pal in Flint, Michigan. of Missing a) partm nt. 









n years TEMPLAR, WALTER C ITARLES Twenty- 


AITH CARTER. She is about tft : 
old, and was last heard of in Everett. Was! ! _ years old has dark hair and 
ington. A friend has important news for her eyes and i e feet six inches tall His nose 
and begs her to send her address to this maga- nd one front tooth are broken, and the penis 
zine. W.C. T. are tattooed on bis left arm. He served 
in the navy during the war on the U. 8. 8. &64 
OUNG, JOSEPH, who left Chicago in 1917. Louis. The pictures of his mother and bis sweet- 
His mother died January 27, 1919. His sis- heart were found on the dead body of a man 
ters, Mattie and Ida, and bhi fathe r are anxious about sixty years old at Richmon li nother 
to hear from him. and will be ad of any in is heartbroken at his disappear: ince, ind will be 
formation that will help them to tind him. His thankful to any one who can tell bet if he is 
father is still at Zachary, Louisiana, Box 21. alive, and will help her to find him Mrs, AI- 
sHRTA TEMPLAR WEAVER, 2160 Lime Avenue, Long 


Mrs. IDA LlAYES, 4721 Langley Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


1 
Beach, California. 

















who left home Janu- 
is thirteen years of age, 
about four feet ten inches tall, and weighs 
ninety pounds. He has black hair and cyes, 
and a black mole on his left jaw. Information 
about him will be greatly appreciated by his 
mother, who is heart-broken over his disappear- 
ance. She offers a reward of twenty-five dollars 
to any one who will find him. Mrs. L. KLEINER- 
MAN, 940 Brunswick Avenue, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. 
TRAVE oR, ERNEST A.—We 
you. You cannot imagine how 
and sorrow you are causing your parents. 
to your father. CHARLES R. TRAVER, 
beck, New York. 


KLE INERMAN, MAX, 
ary 19, 1919. He 





want to hear from 
much worry 
Write 
Rhbine- 


-R, JOSEPH S8., who used to live at 528 


pane y 
st Adams Street, Jacksonville, 











Florida, in 
1912, and was last heard of in Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi. Also LIEUTENANT SIDNEY BREESE, 


Vy. C., who was discharged from the British army 
on account of his wounds. I have important 
news to deliver to these two gentlemen, and any 
one knowing of their present whereabouts will 
do a great kindness by communicating with me. 
JOHN DE CosTE, care of this magazine. 


H ALE, WILLIAM FALLIS, who joined the 

army ten years ago, and was seen in New 
York some months ago. He was then very sick, 
and may be in some hospital. He is twenty-six 
years old, with brown hair and eyes. Any news 
of him will be most welcome to his mother, Mrs. 
JOSIE WETTERNAN, who lives at 104 South Twen- 
tieth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


M4358. SIGFRIED M., whose last residence 
4 was 301 West End Avenue, New York City. 









Please communicate with Albert H., who, being 

without a job, must sell oil stocks. There is 

$7,500 for you in it if you sell at par. Please 
help me as I helped you, and oblige. 

CMULLEN, EARL R., who lived somewhere 

in South Dakota before he joined the army 

two years ago. Any one knowing his present 


his family, will do a great 
care of this maga- 


address, or that of 
favor by writing to me. H., 
zine. 


KELLY, 


JOHN. known among his friends as 
Bronx Kelly.’ When last heard of he 
was at Carney’s Point, New Jersey. His old pal 
LEONARD has been looking for him for years, 
and would be glad to hear from him. Please 
write care of this magazine. 


Originally from Pitts- 

burgh, Pe secetennie. and supposed to have 
been in Hot Springs, Arkansas, in 1917. Any 
hews of him will be gratefully appreciated by 
his sister VIRGINIA, care of the Missing De- 
partment. 


N ORELAND, PAUL 


YNE, FRANCIS P., JR., fifteen years old, has 

blue eyes and dark brown hair. He is tive 
feet seven inches tall, of stocky build, and 
Weighs about on hundred and~ thirty-five 
pounds. He left home in April, 1919. Francis, 
if you see this, come home. You will be gladly 
welcomed. If you need the money, write. Any 
information of this boy will be thankfully re- 
ceived by his father, F. P. Pyne, 91 Hudson 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island, or care of this 
magazine, 


Case, JOUN.—Dear Dad, won't you please 

te to me, and let me know where you 
are? 1 am a big boy now. almost as tall as 
you were when you went away in 1906. Write 
to our old home. Everything is all right. Sroga. 
CLARK, JOHN R., who was last heard from in 


fifteen years ago, and is 
supposed to be now in the West. He is about 
fifty years old, a little more than six feet tall, 
and weighs about one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, _He is a blacksmith or machinist. His 
nephew is anxious to hear from him, Address 
R. E. D., care of this magazine. 


Florida twelve or 
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! cCHEYNE, ROBERT MURRAY, known as 

Bob. He is twe nty-five years of age, about 
five feet nine inches in height, and has auburn 
hair. Leis known to have been in Toronto two 
years ago, and is believed to be in Montreal now, 
His sister is very anxious about him, and will 
be most grateful to any one who will send her 
his present address. Kindly write to WINNIFRED 
ecnes NE, 300 Huron Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 


W480N, EMMIT. He is now about twenty- 

five years old, and has black hair and brown 
eyes. He "has not been heard of since be was in 
Denver with his mother about twenty-two years 
ago. It was said later that they had moved to 
Cripple Creek, Colorado. His sister is anxious 
to find him, and will be grateful for any as- 
sistance from readers of this magazine. Please 
write to the Missing Department, 


OWNE, ORNBY. He was last heard of in 
Pittsburg, Kansas, in 1912. Some papers 
were given to me for him four years ago by a 
man on Peace River, Canada, which I promised 
to deliver, if possible, but so far I have been 


unable to trace him. Any one who can help me 
to find him, or any me mber of his family. will 
confer a great favor. TEX WILSON, Deeth, 
Nevada. 


M 4S80N, JACK.—Thank you for sending the 
book I will take care of the picture for 

you. I am very much worried about you. Please 
write to me. L, C. M., care of this magazine. 


. pkg REWARD will be paid to any one who 
‘an give me proof of the death of my father, 
JOHN EDWARDS. who died in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, February 22, 1897, and was buried, I 
think, in Oak Mont Cemetery, in that city. Please 
send any information to me; I shall be_ very 
grateful for the favor. Harry EDWARDS, R ‘ 
Independence, West Virginia. 





yt. HARRY. He is a native of Salford, 
Lancashire England, and is about forty- 
six years old. Ue came to America twenty-four 
ars ago, and is believed to be working on the 
nd Trunk Railway. Will any Joynt please 
write? Correspondence will be greatly appre- 
ciated by his brother, RENNIE JOYNT, S. 8. Aidan, 
Booth Line, 17 Battery Place, New York City. 








Please write to Mrs. R. 


pA. ALMA. t 
of this magazine. 


BRONAUGH, care 


M!tCHuELL, ALBERT J., of Nebraska, is re- 
quested to write to his mother in Portland. 
She is very ill and needs him. If any one knows 
his present whereabouts, or a late address, please 
communicate with his niece at once. Mrs. J. } 
Monroe, General Delivery, Camas, Washington. 





REEDMAN, MRS. VIVIAN.—Please write to 
my mother at 532 East Main Street, Enid, 

Oklahoma. FRED FREEDMAN, 
JACOB, and KRES gee os 


NIELSEN, NIELS 


ise communicate with FREDERIC O, 





SEN, R43 South Bond Street, Baltimore, Po hat 
land. 
EBB, MRS. JANNETTE, née Hutchison, who 
formerly lived in South Sydney, Cape Breton, 
Canada, Any one knowing her present address 


to LIARRY WEBB, 


will do a great favor by writing 
Nicetown, Phila- 


$412 North Eighteenth Street, 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Meee RMOTT, BERNARD, of County Ros- 
common, Ireland, whose sister Mary mar- 









ried John Reilly, and who, when fast heard of, 
about sixty years go, was living at Maiden 
Creek, Pennsylvan Any one who can give 


communicate 


please 
Eighty-second 


i 
information concerning hin, 
East 


with BreRNARD REILLY, 168 
Street, New York City. 
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AKER, ROBERT DOUGLAS, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, two years 
supposed to have gone to France with 





who lived in 
ago, and is 
&@ company 









from that place. He is five fect six inches tall, 
weighs about one hundred aad (fifty pounds, and 
has fair hair and gray eyes. <Any information 
will be greatly appreciated by his sister. Please 





write care of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
UNCLE RAY, will you please write to me 
and let me know where you are? Your 
nephew, A. JACK HEARN, care of this magazin 
ILLIAMS, MR. AND MRS. JESS, formerly 
of Wichita Falls, exas, who took charge 
of a-little girl in the winter of 1914. Any one 
knowing their present whereabouts, please com- 
municate with the Missing Department. 
puis - . a@ brakeman in January, 1914, 
on the Rock Island Railroad from Chickasha, 
Oklahoma, to Mangum. Lust name believed to be 
Ogden, or Ousley. Please communicate with 


Missing Department. 


LECK, or VAN BLECK, HELEN, who formerly 
lived in Cleveland, Ohio. Any one knowing 
her present address will do a favor by sending it 





to F. D., care of this magazine. 

GRAY ROBERT. your loved ones at 
home are in g1 , and must hear from 

you. Please do as you promised, Address as 


before. 
CASBOE, 

Villa Ridge, 
his wife died he 
and Lacy Capes. 
Lizzie, 


WILLIAM. He was last heard of at 
lliinois, twenty years age After 
left her baby girl with ‘a Tom 
He had three other daughters, 
Sadie, and Mary. Any one who can give 
me information of any one of these people will 
do a great kindness by writing to Mrs. W. G. 
STEPHENS, 1324 Beechwood Avenue, Holly Wood, 
California. 


[NFORMATION WANTED of a boy and girl, 
twins, who were born in Rochester, New York, 
in 1888. ‘hey were brought up by a family 
named SHAFFER. Their mother is’ anxious to 
find them. Mrs. CLARA SMiru, 612 South San- 
gamon Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
HAIN, IVAN W., who was in the insurance 
business in Chicago about ten years ago, 
and left that city for New York. He is a native 
of London, England. <A _ friend would like to 
know his present address. A. Burks, 753 
North Dearborn Street, Chic ago, lllinois, 


5Aune CROOKS ESTATE. James Crooks died 
about twenty-four years ago, leaving prop- 
erty somewhere in Tennessee, Information is 


and whether the heirs 


wanted as to its location, f 
write D. M. L., 


were ever advertised for. Please 
care of this magazine. 
Arkansas, 


ODSON, J. T., who was in Nashville, 


in 1903, and has not been heard of since. 
He has blue eyes, dark hair, and walks with a 
limp. Tle is about five feet eleven inches tall. 
If any one can give me news of him their kind- 
ness will be greatly appreciated. Oscar Dopson, 
1808 Elm Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


CARTY. MISS MARY, who was last seen 


M' 

at Ottawa Street, Roxbury. Any one 
knowing her present address please communicate 
with Dev_Mar, care of this magazine. 


IMMER, EDITH, who New York 
Richmond, Virginia, two and a 
years ago. t is greatly to her interest that 
be located. If any one who knows her address 
will send it to this magazine the favor will be 
greatly appreciated, 


Fay LLIS, or DENOYS, 

one time captain of th 
was lust heard of in New York 
asked to write to his old friend, 
Db. MurrHy, 1237 West First 
Ana, California. 


for 
half 


she 


left 
about 





DANIEL, a 
tug boat Jroquois, 





and w + J 
Cor 


Street, 


1891, is 
NELIUS 
Santa 
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OLL INS — Information wanted as to my fa- 

I family. From his Bible I find the 

George Perry Collins--my father— 

16, 1853, in Frederic, Ohio. His fa- 

s Perry Collins, who married Mary 

i Her sister married Judge Hub Orton, 

and had one son, Ira. My father had two sis- 

ters, Annie and Ida. Anni married Clay 

Bowsher. Ida married $8. M. Wayman, and a 
one child, Clara. My father died in 1892, 

reward will be given for information that wil 

be proved reliable. GrorGe G, COLLINS, care of 


this magazine. 
was last heard 
Jacksonville, Florida. His home is 
Albany, Georgia. His friend, 
s, would like to hear from 
Maryland. 


ERNAN, LEON PATRICK. H« 

~ from in 
supposed to be in 
EDWIN PATRICK COLLIN 
him. Box 75, Indian Head, 


H a Y, RUSSELL W. and ALICE EVE- 

YN, who, when last heard from, were liy- 
‘78 Woodgate Street, Loughboro, Leicester- 
England. Their daughters, MILDRED and 
would like to hear from them. Any one 
their present address will confer a 
sending it to them in care of this 





ing at 
shire, 
MABLE, 
knowing 
favor by 
magazine, 


originally from Saginaw, 
lust heard of in Union City, Penn- 
‘ebruary, 1916, and is believed 
Pennsylvania, shortly after- 
ward. Any information regarding him would be 
appreciated by his old friend and com- 
, LESLIE Dana Cakk, R. F. D. 4, Union City, 
Pennsylvania. 


MA&8r, JUDSON F., who was last heard of 
on August 23, 1918, when he was with 


IRTH, MANIAL, 

Michigan, 
sylvania, about 
to have been in Erie, 











Company C, Sixth Developing Battalion, Camp 
Grant, Illinois. His letters were miscarried, 
and were received by his family ten months 
after date of writing. If any one knows where 
he enlisted, or bas any information that will 
lead to communication with him, they will con- 


and will do a_ great 


tribute to his happiness, 
his sister, L. M. H,, 


kindness by writing to 
care of this magazine. 





A Cc. FRANK.—Please write to me, either in 
* care of this magazine or through the folks. 
Everything has been forgiven. am anxiously 
awaiting to hear from you. R.A. C, 
Bass, HARVEY C., whose home is in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and who worked at Argenta, 
Arkansas, about five yeurs ago. If any one 
knows his present whereabouts, and will send 
any information they may have to the Missing 
Department of this magazine, their kindness will 
be greatly appreciated by one who is most 





anxious to get in touch with him. 


EFLEY, MRS. JENNIE, who left her home at 








Bowles, Lincoln County, West Virginia, some 
months ago, with her two daughters, JULIA E., 
twelve years old, and ELLEN L., ten. When last 
heard of they were boarding a train at Hurrl- 
cane, West Virginia Mrs. Lefley is thirty-six 
years of age, five feet four inches tall, weighs one 
hundred and thirty pounds, and has light hair, 
a Roman nose, and som gold teeth in front. The 
girls are both fair Any information that will 
lead to the finding of these people will be greatly 
appreciated. Mes. H. Hl. HAInes, Box 1486, 
Charleston, West Virgin 

ILBRON, ROBERT P.—Please write to the 


H! 
Jearn so 

cGR 
Mcch 
and 


any 
infor 


kopartment of this magazine and 


your interest. 


Missing I 
ething to 


SPANGLER. 
please write 
help of 
ean give 
nty-one 
dark 
. J. M. 


MRS. L. , née 
tek, if you shou 1d see thi 
relieve my anxiety If you need 
kind, wire me at once. If any one 
mation of the above who is tw 
years old, slender, with gray and very 
hair, please notify ber anxious sister, ! 
Smiru, R. 9, Box 50 B, Wichita, Kansas. 


eyes 

















KEARNEY, J. W., who was last heard of in 
Chicage in 1917. Good news awaits him, and 
any one knowing of his whereabouts will greatly 
oblige by writing to Carter, care of DETECTIVB 
SrTory MAGAZINE, 
SIMON, who left home on the 29th 
look for work. and h not 
seen since. Iie is twenty-three years of 
feet four inches in height, and weighs 
hundred and twenty-seven pounds. 
He is of slight. build, with light complexion, 
smooth face, brown eyes, and black hair, and 
wears tortoise-shell-rimmed glasses. Any one 
who has seen him, or knows of his whereabouts, 
will do a great favor to his anxious wife and 
parents by sempunientins with Mrs. L. 8S. 
KATSOFF, 35 North Warnock Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pe nnsy lvania. 


SHIPMAN, HERMAN. 
was stationed with the 
Virginia. He is five feet nine inches tall, 
weighs about one hundred and seventy pounds, 
has brown hair and dark-brown eyes, and walks 
with a swing. Any information will be thank- 
fully received by his parents. Please write to 
his friend, RAYMOND W, BrooKpr, 1419 G Street, 
Washington, D. C 


7 ATSOFF, 
of last ay to 








been | 
age, five 
about one 








When last heard of he 
navy at Norfolk, 


HELCRAFT, 
San Diego, 


WALTER, who, in 1916, was in 
California, with the Fourth Regi- 
ment of Marines, and left for San Domingo dur- 
ing the uprising. His home town is thought to 
be Richmond, Washington. Any one who can 
give information concerning him please write to 
B. T., care of this magazine. 
who was last heard 
Montana in 1916. His 
brother fear he is dead, and would 
any news of him. Please write to 
Dowpby, General Delivery, Bluefields, 
ginia. 


OWDY, 
on the 
mother and 
appreciate 
JOHN C, 
West Vir 


ALLEN G., 


from 
battleship i 


‘DONNELL, DONALD, who was last heard of 

in Memphis, Tennessee, last March, when he 

was employed by the Price Me intile Company, 

Kansas City, Missouri. His friends would like 

to have his present address, and will appreciate 

any information concerning him. CC. M., care of 
this magazine, 

















Mek tRIS, CHARLES P., who left Montrose, 
olorado, the 19th of December, 1911 or 
1912. He is five feet six inches tall, has black 
hair and eyes, and usually wore a mustache. If 
living, he now about forty-eight years of age. 
IIe was | heard from in 1913, and was then 
in Yacama, Washington. His daughter Evelyn, 
and his sister, would like very much to hear 
from him, or if any one who knows him, or any- 
thing about him, will write, they will confer a 
great favor. Mrs. GreorGE DERENPECK, 1405 
Sixth Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 
EL LEN DEVLIN O'R R EN was my _ grand- 
~ mother. She came about 1862, bring- 
ing with her my ee Charle then an in 
fant, and settled ner Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


O'Brien or the 
business at that 
relatives, and 
will greatly 
HIAROLD ©, 


either the 
were in the hotel 
anxiou to find ms 
familiar with these facts 
by communicating with me, 


It is thought that 











NX, Beaver, Pennsylvania. 
UNDIN, CAR L.. Iie was last heard of in San 
Prantiacs years ago. His sister and 
brother would like very much to hear from him 
If any one knows his present address, the favor 
will be appreciated if they will send it to Miss 
AGNES LuNpIN, care of J. R, Bentley, R. 4, 


McMunnville, Oregon 


ILVERMAN, JACOB. Information wanted of 
el this boy who was kidnaped from St. Louis, 
Missouri, in 1915, when he was fifteen years old. 
He is probably kept somewhere against his will. 
If any one knows of such a case, please answer 
this, describing the young man and where he is, 
His CuuM, care of this magazine, 


Headquarters Chat 
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OON, ENOCH GEORGE, whose parents lived 

at 169 East One Hundred and Nineteenth 
Street, New York City, some years ago. He is 
said to have been in the navy in 1906. Any one 
knowing his whereabouts would do his daughter 
a great favor by writing to the Missing Depart- 


ment. 
giv Kk, or SYPE, MR. and MRS. They were lone 
seen in Dayton, Ohio, where Mr. pt was 

member of the police department. They left 
there in 1917 and went to Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Any one knowing their present address 
will greatly oblige by writing to GrorcEe D. 
Brewer, 3008 North Stillman Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Me LEAN, awe HALEY, who left an eight- 
old 


year- daughter in Providence some 
years ago. She is now grown up, and would be 


one who has known 
about 


glad to hear from any 


very 
or who can tell her anything 


her mother, 


her. Please write to 8S. C. S., care of this 
magazine. 

IXON, PATTY. He is six feet five inches 

tall, with blue eyes and dark-brown hair. 

He has two gold-crowned teeth in front. His 

sister is anxiously waiting to hear from him, 

Mrs. DELLA LOUNGES, 6358 Drexel Avenue, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 
AURA, also known as DELLA SMITH, who 
lived in Grand Rapids and Coopersville. Her 





sister has tried very hard to find her, and wants 
her badly, and hopes, if she sees this, that she 
will write to her and relieve her anxiety. R. D., 


care of this magazine, 


De: ATIUE, J. €., is anxious to prove that he 
is an American citizen by birth. He was 
either lost or was taken away from Philadelphia 


years old, and was 
remained until 


when he was five 
England, where he 
there is any one in Philadelphia who 
bers him he would be glad to hear from them, 
us he desires to find out where 3 was born 
und something about his parents. If readers of 


taken to 
1892. If 
remem- 











this magazine can help him to identify him- 
self, and obtain the proofs necessary to show 
that he is American born, he will be deeply 
grateful. J. C. DONAHUE, 1580 st One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-third Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
f OFFMAN, ANNA, formerly of Buffalo, New 


York, and who -was in San Francisco dur- 
ing October, 1915. She is a_ blond 
built, with blue eyes. There is valuable informa- 
tion for her, which she will be glad to receive. 
Docror EUGENE PARSHALL, Covington, Oklahoma, 


ae stoutly 





APTHORY. Hl. CC. Information wanted as to 
his present whereabouts. He was last heard 

of at the I’ ace Ilotel, Fort Worth, ° as, ten 
years ag Ile is now about sixty years old, five 
fect six inches tall, and weighs one hundred and 
forty pounds. His hair and eyes are black, and 
he usually wears a mustache. brother will 
be grateful for any news of him. W. B. ANTHONY, 
H West Mark Street, Little Rock, Arkansas, 














JOUN, who left Cat 
thirty-nine years ago, 
with Mrs. Charles Blanche. if 

i hey will confer 


Wil LIAMSON 


Arkansas, 
ing his baby girl 
uny one knows anything ot 








a great favor by writing to 1 zhter, Mrs, 
JULIE Grack, R. D. 2, Rockwood ssee 
"THEOBALD, ALFRED, last heard of on Febru- 
ary 11, 1917, when he was staying at the 
Prince Hotel, on Dearborn Street, Chicago. He 
is twenty-one years old, about five feet eight 
inches tall, with light hair and cyes, and weighs 
ope hundred and twenty pounds. Any one 


will do a great kind- 
Mr. Paul THEO- 
Iowa. 


knowing his whereabouts 
ness by notifying his parents. 
BALD, 102 Queen Street, Dubuque, 
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LEMKE, HELEN, also known as LUCILLE ACHORN, KENNETH, last heard of in the 
NORMAN, actress, who was last seen at spring of 1918 near Brunswick, Maine, 
Fort Sheridan, [llinois, on her way to Saint Write to Dayip T. Jones, 201 Cedar Street, New 
Louis, Missouri. She is five feet four inches Gedford, Massachusetts. 
tall, with dark eyes and dark bobbed hair. In- 
formation as to her whereabouts will be grate- I USSELL, MARIE, who was adopted by Mr, 
fully appreciated by her friend, B. M., care of Combs, of Nashville, Tennessee, an under. 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. taker, and was last heard from in March, 1908, 
: ; Her adopted parents named her Bessie Sterling 
TICKER, LIEUTENANT J. H., who was last Nellie Marie Combs. She should be about nine. 
heard of at Camp Hill, Virginia. A friend tecn years old now. Iler brother, Alvin Lee 
would like to know his present address. G, P., Russell, who was opted by John Hoffman, of 
care of this magazine. Gallatin, Tennessee, is anxious to bear from 
her. lie is now living at Hollister, California, 
ONSIN, MARIE, who worked for a family in Any one having information about Marie please 
Chicago by the name of White during the communicate with ALVIN FRANK IILOFFMAN, in 
World’s Fair, and who married shortly after- care of DETECTIVE StoRY MAGAZINE. 
ward. Her brother, who does not remember the 
name of the man she married, is anxious to find FeERGI SON, GEORGE O If any reader of 
her. Her husband was a gardener, and ‘he this magazine can help me to find my brother, 
thinks it probable that they are now on a farm _—_ be most grateful. I believe he is j 
near Springfield, Illinois. If they should see this Ne York City. Please write to WATSON 
notice he will be giad to hear from them, or if FERGI son, care of DeTEecTiIVE Srory MAGAZINE, 
one Ce give him their address he will be 
j for the favor. CHARLES VONSIN, tieaercevest tin . . 
rcacr, Canina Weelineton: SI BEtTHENCOURT, TOMAS R., who came from 
' . ” J Porto Rico and was living in Philadelphia 
: ‘ , ee 9 is friends, who knew him when he 
M 0ore, JOHN A., who left Mayville, Michi- ‘ gg eed pees oo ‘anxious to get in touch 
gan, Tuscola County, in the year 1887, e hin and will be gis elp him if he 
and -was last heard of twenty-one years ago in ‘ ope rtongg } ‘hoir 1} ani 
~ _ 4s ; ‘ bs J should be in trouble. , him, sent 
Keokua, Iowa. If any one knows where he may to Havans Cuba, have 
be found please notify FE. Spencer, Box 7, R. L., r Preto eal any one 
Silverwood, Michigan. find him eir kindne rres 
— _ : _ ; P ciated, and if he should see is, he earnestly 
HEELER, LUCIAN ACE, last heard from in requested to communic: ate i Ul. Tar- 
Denver, Colorado, is asked to write to Mrs. rm, 2OS South Twelf Street, Philadelphia, 
Lavra A. Moss, 719 Jefferson Avenue, Chrisman, enpsylvani 
Illinois. 


appre- 


CHLOSTA, LAWRENCE, who, in 1916-1917, DP) UERR, EUGENE, twenty-one years old, of 
was oy the Twentieth Field Artillery at Leon medium height, rather slender, with brown 
Springs, Texas. Lawrence, please write to me ‘ a ct tee th. a nes 
if you see this. Lucille is dead, and I cannot take > mnie’ ae) ‘or gs * bees 
care of your child and my own. Dora, care of hie F : : will Ae Nae at 
his magazine. lis 7 ‘ wl abo confer a greg 
this 5“ Ps . 1 ig s sister, Mrs HOMER 


ILLIAMS, FRANK AND BILL. nineteen and 
seventeen years old respectively. If any 
me knows where they are they will greatly INDMAN, STANLEY When last heard of, 
blige by communicating with M. C. WILLIAMS, in November, 1918, he was ing at the 
Box 288, [Tranklinton, North Carolina. a Hiotel, Chicago. i ymate 


of idena, California, would like to hear from 
7, IMME RMAN, LOUISE. She is about seven i CHARLES M. JOHNSON, 14 East Eighth 
teen years old, with black hair and brown Street, New York City 
eyes, and is five feet two inches in height. She 
left Baltimore for New York in lay of thi ee ‘ ‘ . 43 
year. Any news of her will be thankfully re LE NNIR, GEORGE, who lived § si a a 
ceived. W. D. MILLER, care of this magazine oa Michigan, in 1802 ae. was the 200% 
Charles and Elizabeth Lennir, and is now about 


RAF TER, FAIRY If you remember me, please forty l knowing 


curly hair, — 
not 


or forty-five years old. Any one 
write, as I lost your address some time ago, his whereabouts please notify Mrs. JENNIE C, 
and would like very much to hear from you WELKER, 2406 French Street, Erie City, Penn- 
LOUISE VANDERSCHMIDT, 522 Olive 
enworth, Kansas; or Weguetonsing, Mi an. 

; 2 ME ALIN, MRS. MAUD, Her daughter Mabel, 

WATE D, passe tion of the following per who last iw her in Memphis, nnessee, 

sons: SHEL MILTON WARD, who lived is very anxious to communicate with her, MBps, 
at Paoli, Kane as, about forty years ago, and who W. M: Cromson, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Was at one time an inmate of the Leavenworth 
Soldiers’ fiome MRS. ALICE PIERCE, widow sad eicteiei s iio . - — 
of Harry Pierce, who lived for some time at ALEXANDER, ALBI RT. . about six feet 
Correctionville, Iowa, and later at South Om " tall, and has only le arm. Hi on, who 
ven, Michigan. ELSIE, IRMA or ALICE TAL has not seen his paret r eleven years, woul’ 
AFERIO, who lived at orrectionville, low: _ eo erjoyed to ! mothers 
HARRY, CHARLES, or JOUN PIERCE, who, a dame Ftruce. ne can help him to 
children. lived on their father’ irn ear Cot in rem he will be most grateful, JAMES A. 
rectionville, Iowa pe Pri all munications ALEXANDER, isky, Michigan, 
to Mrs. AMBER CHANDRA, care f The Billboard, 
25 Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio ONES, OSCAR t ¢ this, please write 

7, to your old friet Marer, 411 North 

KEL! LLY, ROBERT E. Last seen » rand Avenue, Los A les, California. 

Nebraska, January 28, 1919 \ } 1 
serious fall, and was very much hurt. ay 
be laid up for some time, but expect retur B! EVING, RICHARD. Will any one who knows 
to Carson as soon as I am able Write to he ircumstan h death of Richard 
3ATES, 437% South Second East Street, S Blevins, priot to i , 1919, please write to aa 
Lake City, Utah died, 
! 1 Thiet Vis 1OV l an a 


U anxious rel 

D4¥Y E, won't you please come home? Mother with me, 
is very ill and we need you. If you th sus 

this, please write to me immediately, as I am in northern Texas some 

very anxious to know where you are, BABE. of this magazine. 


sylvania. 
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“The proudest moment of 


our lives had come! 
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“We sat before the fireplace, Mary and I, with Betty perched on the arm of the big aa 


It was our first evening in our own 
yet a smile was on her lips. 


ome! ‘There were two glistening tears in Mary’s eyes 
I knew what she was thinking. 


“Five years before we had started bravely out together. The first month had taught us the old, old lesson 


that two cannot live as cheaply as one. 


“Then one night Mary came to me. 
You can put in an hour ortwo after supper each night 
while lsew. Learn to do some one thing. You'll make 
good—l know you will.’ 


“Well, we talked it over and that very night I wrote to 
Scranton. A few days later I had taken up a covrse in 
theworkIwasin. It was surprising how rapidly the 
mysteries of our business became clear to me—took on 
a new fascination. In alittle while an opening came. 
I was ready for it and wes promoted—with an increas 
Then I was advanced again. There was money enoug 
to even lay alittle aside. So it went. 

“And now the fondest dream of all has come true. We 
have . real home of our own with the little comforts and 

d always longed for, a little place, as 
she cay s, that ‘Betty can be proud to grow up in. 

“Tlook back now in pity at those first blind stumbli-g 
years. Each evening aiter supper the doors of oppor- 
tunity had swung wide and I had passed them by. How 
grateful I am that Mary he Iped me to sce that night the 
golden hours that lay within.” 

In city, town and ountry all over peers there are men 

es because they let the 
Sp 2 - chools Donte to them in ths hours 
after supper and prepare them “for bigger work at better pay. 
More than two million men and women in the last 28 years hav 
advanced themselves through spare time study with the I.C. S. 
Over one hundred thousand right now are turning their evenings 
toprofit. Hundreds are starting every day. 

You, too, can have the egos! you wantinthe work you like 
best. Youcan haveas t will give your family the kind 
ofa home, the comforts the little luxuries that you would like 
them t» have. Yes, youcan! No matter what your age, your 
Occupation, or your means—you can doit! 

All we ask is the chance to prove it. That's fair, isn’t it? Then 
mark and mail this coupon. There’s no obligation and net a 
penny of cost. Butit may be the most important step you ever 
took in your life. 


oo : = —— 


I had left school in the grades to go to work and my all too thin pay 
envelope was a weekly reminder of my lack of training. 


In a year Betty came—three mouths to feed now. 
Meanwhile living costs were soaring. Only my salary and I were standing still. 


‘Jim,’ she said, ‘Why don’t you go to mee again—right here at home? il 


Can OUT HERE... 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCES SCHOOLS 


» SCRANTON, PA, 
Explain, BR ..... ooteatng me, how I can gaa for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, -—* whichI mark 
3LEOTRIOAL ENGINEF : ESMANSHIP 
hting and Reltwaye VERT 
lectric Wiring indow T aa er 
elegraph Engineer Show_Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad ee 
ILLUSTRATING 
oh a 
BOOKKEEPER 
_JStenographer and Tvpist 
Cert. Public a 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Recount 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 
LICIVIL SERV ICE 


Machine Shop Practice 
hag pesca 
as Engine Operating 
$ IVIL ENGINE 
'|Surveying ae Ma apping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEEB 
JSTATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engi-eer 
Ship [oe 
CHITECT 
Goatacne and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Build coal Railway Mail Clerk 
Structural Eng ©) AUTOMOBILE ore RATING 
PLUMBING AND HE ATING Anto Repairing 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation Spanish 
C _] Freneh 
(J Itallen 


Textile Overseer or Supt. J AGRICULTURE 
( CHEMIST CJ Poultry Raising 


Name _ 
Present 
Occupation 


Street 
and No. 


City_ _. State. 


Canadians may send this coupon to 
International Corres, nee Schools, LI untreal, Canada 
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Remember the Box and 
the Name — HELMAR. 


Remember—Helmar is pure Turkish—the 
fittest tobacco for a gentleman’s cigarette. 


Remember—if you don’t like Helmar, you 
get your money back. 


Quality~ Superb 


